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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
a cae 


D. A. Briton, in reference to p. 2, says, 
«¢ Further particulars respecting Norwood, 
in Surrey, may be found in the Mag. Brit. 
et Hib. where there is a story of some mis- 
haps consequent on felling oaks there, 
which is also to be found in Aubrey (I 
think under Croydon), and Shoberl’s Sur- 
rey. Bray is silent as to Norwood. The 
Parishes of Battersea, Streatham, Croy- 
don, and Camberwell, meet in a point at 
Norwood, where is a large tree called ‘ The 
Vicar’s Oak.’ In 13 Ed. I. Roger de 
Northwood held lands in Camberwell.— 
The Gypsey House here is a notorious 
Sunday resort for the lower orders. It has 
for its sign a portrait of Margaret Finch, 
© Queen of the Gypsies *,’ who attained the 
extreme age of 108 years.”—[Norwood is 
in the ish of Lambeth. The best ac- 
count of it will be found in the forthcoming 
and concluding Number of Allen’s History of 
Lambeth, pp. 424-433. A Church, dedi- 
cated to St. Luke, a Chapel for the Inde- 

ndents, a House of Industry, and public 
Echols, have recently been erected, and 
the place is rising into importance. Epit.] 

O. O. remarks, ‘* Brighton was, on the 
25th, 26th, and 27th of last month, July, 
visited with what might be almost called a 


plsgue of the insect called Coccinella or 


ybird. It was the large orange species 
with seven marks, called by Linneus Cocci- 
nella Septer-punctata. They made their first 
appearance in the gardens in and about 
righton on the 23rd: on the 25th they 
were very numerous; but on the 26th they 
actually covered every thing, lodging on the 
shops, settling by hundreds on passengers, 
and flying in their faces in the streets. 
They appeared to have been brought by a 
land-wind from the North, and the writer 
of this article being out some distance at 
sea, in the evening of the 26th, observed 
them ss the rigging of the boats, 
so that probably the same wind from the 
land must have carried many of them out to 
sea, where they must have eventually perish- 
ed. The inhabitants of Brighton ascribed 
their origin to the numerous hop gardens of 
Sussex and Kent, and I was informed that 
these insects are esteemed a favourable prog- 
nostic among hope, and that they kill a cer- 
tain insect which otherwise would become 


very injurious to the young hops. The red 
Ladybird, which is somewhat smaller, has 
also been rather numerous in Sussex this 
season, but by no means so much so as the 
species above described. Different seasons 
appear to be-favourable to the production of 
different tribes of insects. In 1821 wasps 
and hornets were prodigiously numerous in 
Sussex; in 1824 there were scarcely any of 
them. Other seasons abound with earwigs, 
others with different sorts of blights, and so 
on. Some peculiar conditions of the at- 
mosphere in different seasons are the probable 
causes of these varieties in these natural pro- 
ductions.” 

In answer to ANTIQUUS, vol. LXxxIX. ii. 
482, Mr. Henry Story, of Stockton-upon- 
Tees, says, ‘‘ Captain John Lambe died 
at Gateshead, July 12, 1790, and if Anti- 
quus will favour me with his real address, 
the object he has in view, and the nature of 
the information he wants, it may probably 
be in my power to answer his inquiries.” 

J.N. asks where there may be found a 
complete list of all the Baronetcies of Ire- 
land, extinct as well as existing, with the 
dates of their patents. The question relates 
particularly to those created on the first in- 
stitution of the Order by King James the 
First ; in which Beatson’s Political Index is 
not only imperfect, but incorrect. 

We have not had room this month for 
J.D. Oxon.’s further remarks on the Nor- 
man Conquest. We doubt whether our 
Correspondents on this subject have been 
aware that, at the period of the Duke of 
Grafton’s Installation at Cambridge in 1769, 
a disputation was held in Trinity Chapel, 
by Lord Richard Cavendish, Mr. Proby, and 
Mr. Montague, *‘ on the question, whether 
the Conqueror came in by conquest or the 
consent of the people.” 


Errata.—Part i. 577, b. 25, read ap- 
pointed that the manor.—583, a. 27, read one 
of Catheral’s scholars.—Part ii. 12, b. 1. 14, 
Srom bottom, read thus: The diligent Pastor, 
who feels his duty bound upon him not only 
for the Sabbath, but for every day, consults 
through the week the spiritual wants of his 
parishioners. —P. 36, a. 21, read Gilbert 
rlesher, esq.—P. 94, a.36, read 48 ; 7 from 
bottom, for Phelpes read Philpot. 





* Of this honourable title, I am unable to learn the origin or even the conditions of 
its bestowal. I apprehend that the government of this strange people must be 
elective. The celebrity of one of their royal marriages is recorded in the Register of St. 
Giles’s Church, Camberwell, to have taken place on the 2d of June, 1687, whew Robert 
Hero and Elizabeth Boswell, ‘« King and Queen of the Gypsies,” were mutually bound 
over to have, and to hold either the other, as long as they both should live. One of 
the same name and stock probably as the maiden, Henry Boswell, ‘« well known as the 
Father or King of the Gypsies,” in a certain part of Lincolnshire, died on Sunday the 
3¢ October, in affluent circumstances, and was buried at Wittering in that county. D.A.B. 
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ANCIENT PADDLE LATELY FOUND AT SHAFTESBURY. 


Mr.Ursan, Shaftesbury, Aug. 12. 


FEW weeks since, as some work- 

men were employed in digging 
a well at the residence of Gregory 
Doyle, Esq. in St. James’s parish, 
Shafiesbury, they discovered in a 
bed of sand, after cutting through a 
stratum of solid rock nearly eight feet 
thick, an instrument resembling a 
paddle, made of British oak, of the 
rudest workmanship, and in the best 
state of preservation, with this excep- 
tion, that it had a covering of a spongy 
nature. It is three feet five inches 
long, and is now in the possession of 
the Recorder, Charles Bowles, Esq. 

Yours, &c. T. Apams. 


Mr. Gregory Doyle, on whose pre~ 
mises this curious instrument was dis- 
covered, has thus certified the circum- 
stances of the discovery : 

‘* In sinking a well in the yard, at 
the back of my house in St. leu 
street, the instrument here represented 
was discovered. It is 3 ft. 5 in. long. 

«* After going through four feet of the 
Town grit, or chert, seven feet of the 
solid green sand stone-rock, and nine 
feet of loose green sand under the rock, 
Henry Patfield, the well-digger, in my 
presence, on July 15, 18260, perceived 
the handle or small end of the instru- 
ment protruding itself into the well 
about ten inches, lying in a position 
considerably inclined, perhaps at fifty 
degrees, the broad part being lowest, 
and pointing in a direction towards 
the base of the rock, on which the 
tower of St. Peter’s Church stands 
about 100 feet above. 


*« When drawn out, the instrument, 
which is of sound oak, was apparentl 
in a state of external decay, which 
being pow unfortunately washed 
to the depth of about # inch all round, 
it remained with a solid surface. 

Grecory Doyte. 

The following remarks have been 
communicated by Mr. Rutter, Book- 
seller, Shaftesbury : 

** Mr. Doyle’s house is South-west 
of the hill, 100 feet below its summit. 
The springs on that side have all a 
South-west course, the surface of the 
earth declining in that direction. The 
nearest well to Mr. Doyle’s is the Ab- 
bey-well, sunk from the summit of 
the hill to the depth of 120 feet, at 
200 yards to the West. A shallow 
well, ten feet deep, and on a level 
with Mr. Doyle’s, was dug about 50 
years since, and in a North-west direc- 
tion. The depth of the springs is 120 
feet from the summit of the hill, and 
on the level of Mr. Doyle’s, it is six- 
teen feet, in some places twenty feet 
below the surface. The shallow well 
mentioned above, is not likely to be 
connected with Mr. Doyle’s, bein 
supplied by land-springs from the hil 
above the rock.” 

Another Correspondent, the Rev. 
Wm. Meyrick, observes : 

** The only possible mode in which 
the paddle could have got thither, must 
have been by the current of some 
spring, having been left in some other 
well, perhaps that of the Abbey, and 
that channel afterwards choked up by 
sand ; at least this is my own explana- 
tion, and to myself satisfactory. In 
any point of view it is very singular, 
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and the paddle itself of great antiquity, 
for it is formed either with a celt, or 
as if with a coarse knife, though I 
conceive it to have preceded the use 
of, iron, and therefore cut with a celt. 
It is clearly of oak, and the decayed 
surface was no way scraped, but only 
washed off with the sharp sand upon 
it; and let me add, that Mr. Doyle’s 
statement is far above all suspicion, 
and that there was no possibility of 
any imposition by the digger, as, the 
well being close to the door, Mr. Doyle 
was anxiously watching the finding 
water, saw himself the end of the 
handle before Patfield noticed it, and 
saw him take it out of the unmoved 
and solid bed of sand then three feet 
deep.” 


Mr.Ursan, Muirtown, July 20. 
A’ your pages have now been for 
my | a century employed in 
snatching from fate the remains of the 
days lung past, I think you may be in- 
duced to give room to some remarks 
upon the Roman Lezions, which for 
so many ages distinguished themselves, 
and enlightened the nations which 
their valour had subdued. , From in- 
scriptions which I have perused, | am 
somewhat at a loss to account for the 
different titles which distinguish the 
numbers of these redoubted military 
bodies of men—as may be seen by the 
inscriptions which are quoted by va- 
rious travellers. The seventh and tenth 
Legions alone accompanied Cesar in 
his first invasion of Britain; and seem 
to have derived but little glory from 
the expedition. The tenth is known 
as his favourite, and the signifer or 
vexillarius of this Legion leaping ashore 
with his eagle, which he threw among 
the enemy, was the first Roman soldier 
who touched the soil of our island in 
a hostile manner. This Legion fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Czsar to Phar- 
salia, and much contributed to that 
victory. Inthe Commentaries itis stated, 
that Cesar mounted the 10th Legion 
on horseback, when the wit of one of 
the soldiers is recorded, the burden of 
which is (haud irridicule dixit), that 
Cesar had promoted the 10th to the 
equestrian dignity; the 2nd, 6th, gth, 
14th, and 20th Legions were after- 
wards employed in Britain, of which 
number the 2nd, 6th, and 20th were 
so long quartered there, that they were 
called Legiones Britanniz. The 9th 
was extirpated in the insurrections of 


Remarks on the Roman Legions. 
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the Isceni, previous to the victary 
over Boadicea by Suetonius, near Lon- 
don, and in one of Agricola’s Caledo- 
nian battles ; and the 14th was soon re- 
called for other services. 

This last Legion seems to have ac- 
quired a name of great glory; of the 
2nd and 6th Legions, many monu- 
ments remain in England and Scot- 
land; the 2nd, which bore the title of 
Augusta (in common with most or all 
of the others), was greatly instrumental 
in building the wall of adrian; as the 
Gth (Pia, victris, fidelis,) was that of 
Severus. Although both these Legions 
were for several centuries in possession 
of Britain, and their designations of 
Augusta, and Pia, victris, fidelis, con- 
stant, I find in Blainville’s Travels an 
inscription in Italy, in which the 2nd 
Legion has the title of Italica, and the 
6th has in another inscription that of 
Augusta alone. 

In several of the inscriptions in 
Shaw’s African Travels, the ist Le- 
gion has the title of Augusta, prima, 
princeps; and the 3rd, of Augusta. 
In these Travels, in one inscription, 
no less than 8 Legions are mentioned, 
and some of them in different styles in 
the same monument. The Ist, M. 
and afterwards as Adjutrix; the 2nd, 
PAR. or Parthica, and afterwards 
Augusta (the Parthian expedition is 
mentioned in this inscription); the 3rd, 
Aug. and afterwards CYR; the 10th, 
GEM.; the 6th, VIC.; perhaps part 
of the titles Pia, victrix, fidelis; the 
15th, Apol. probably the Apollo Le- 
gion; the 18th, Primig. from Primi- 
genia, a name sometimes given to For- 
tuna; and the 30th Legion, VIP. 

From these different modes of giving 
titles to the Legions, it seems evident 
that either the numzbers have been oc- 
casionally changed, as in our army 
has ne or that the titles were 
themselves changed: occasionally, and 
perhaps capriciously; for otherwise, 
except from error, it is not possible to 
reconcile these contradictions. 

The 5th Legion is remarkable for 
the fact, that upon a march in Africa, 
an electric fluid alighted upon the 
spears, “‘ Cacumenes quinte Legionis 


arserunt,” which was esteemed a su- 
pernatural warning to the soldiers who 
witnessed this uncommon though na- 
tural phenomenon. 

Within these few years the disco- 
covery of a Roman Eagle in Germany 
has renewed the memory of the defeat 
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of the ¢2d Legion in that country. 
Itis to be greatly regretted that Plutarch 
and other historians haye uot stated 
the Legions in which the heroes they 
celebrate have heen first employed ; 
this must have been easily known at 
the periods they wrote, and excited a 
feeling somewhat similar to that which. 
Las Casas states Bonaparte felt for the 
demi-brigades which elevated his first 
glory ; ~ some one expressed sur- 
prise at his minute recollections of the 
actions of these corps, his answer was, 
** they are the recollections of a lover 
of his first mistress,” a remembrance 
which certainly places him in a more 
than usual amiable point of view. 

The Roman Legions were not only 
unrivalled for their excellent regula- 
tions and discipline, but the schools in 
which inany of those distinguished in 
history were bred; and we may trust 
the eulogium of Horace to Mecznas, 
that the commands in them confirmed 
the most honourable titles of nobility 
to the descendants of those who held 
them ; 

Nec quod avus tibi maternus fuit atque pa- 
ternus 
Olim qui magnis legionibus imperitarint. 
Yours, &c. H. R. D. 


Mr. Ursayn, Aug. 7. 
RESUME my quill with a deter- 
mination to lay before your readers 

a List of a few Works, which, as 1 
consider, are desiderata in the Litera- 
ture of England. 

I. It has been often lately attempted 
to produce a work of criticism on every 
genus of writing capable of directing 
a young man desirous of forming a 
good library, how to stock his shelves 
with works of real and sound merit. 
Many have attempted it, and many 
more would doubtless have done so 
ere this, were it not for the air of ar- 
rogance shed over such an endeavour 
by the apparent insolence of a single 
man’s daring (and he often an obscure 
one) to dictate to his countrymen on 
the merit of works in every branch of 
human knowledge. I have, I think, 
found a plan which obviates every ob- 
jection of this kind, and which may 
be well and easily executed by the 
commonest scribblers on earth. If 
my plan be put in execution, I am 
confident that it will meet with uni- 
versal approbation, and the book 
founded on it be incorporated in every 
library in the kingdom. 
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From the List at Stationers’ Hall, 
let the author collect the name, &c. of 
every book published from the begin- 
ning of 1801 to the end of 1825, form- 
ing one yee ofa century. Let him 
arrange all these in alphabetical order, 
showing the title of the book, the au- 
thor’s name, the exact period of time 
when it was published, and the book- 
seller's name. To each book let him 
annex a *, if to be found in the Lon- 
don Institution ; a t, if in the Royal; 
a f, ifin the Athenzum at Liverpool, 
and other marks for the various exten- 


sive libraries, as settled by him. Un- 
derneath the name, &c. let him oo 
in small type a brief analysis of the 


opinions of the three modern Quar- 
terly Reviews, and of all those of merit, 
which are now extinct, as well as 
of the monthly ones (the Eclectic, 
Monthly, &e.) To this let him add 
the critiques to be found in the Gen-~ 
tleman’s, Blackwood’s, the London, 
the New Monthly, and all the other 

pular magazines, and those in the 
1 ml Gazette, Journal, Chronicle, 
&c. All the magazines and reviews 
ought, as the reader observes, to be 
uoted on the subject, and perhaps a 
hw of the most popular newspapers, 
whose opinions are sometimes of value 
from the popularity of their Editors, 
as Alaric Watts’s Manchester Courier, 
and James Montgomery’s Sheflield Iris. 

To complete the book, an alphabe- 
tical index of the authors should be 
added, with a few biographical sketches 
of those most worthy of notice. A 
brief history of the periodical publica- 
tions of the 19th century, would form 
at once an amusing and useful prefix ; 
and in this array the ‘* Universal Cri- 
tical Dictionary” would, I think, meet 
with the approbation of all the critics, 
especially /) choice foreign works of 
merit were in an Appendix submitted 
to our notice §. 

II. How often in all our histories is 
that interesting body of historians 
styled the ** Monkish Chroniclers”’ re- 
ferred to, and yet from how many of 
our libraries is 1t absent. The reason 
is obvious. Seldom met with, and 
when met with found huddled to- 
gether, we cannot purchase a favourite 





§ I have only mentioned this plan as to 
be put in use for the last twenty-five years ; 
it might however (though the critical au- 
thorities ave neither so numerous nor so 


important) be applied to the last century. 
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author without also purchasing a heap 
of- laborious chroniclers whose works 
are unjustifiably associated with his. 
To add to this, they are printed in the 
most uninviting and repulsive manner, 
and couched in such obscure, inelegant, 
and often unintelligible latinity, that 
few, save the determined votaries of 
History or Antiquity, ever disturb the 
venerable dust of their shelves. And 
yet this neglected association are the 
most authentic depositaries of our na- 
tional history, and often contain inci- 
dents and descriptions not unworthy 
of the pages of a Srsiemat. 

It must, therefore, be admitted by 
all, that a translation of some of these 
interesting Chroniclers, executed in 
such a manner as at the same time to 
preserve sufficient elegance of style and 
a tolerably faithful adherence to the 
text, is a great desideratum in the Li- 
terature of England. I am fully per- 
suaded that if a little attention were 
directed to the subject by a spirited 

ublisher, it would remain so no 
onger, for there are plenty both able 
and willing to apply their powers to 
the task. Commence with Geoflrey 
Vinesauft, as most likely to be attrac- 
tive, and follow him up with Bromp- 
ton and some others of the oddest and 
most amusing Annalists of the olden 
time. ‘The Monkish Chroniclers” 
ought to form a portion of every li- 
a of tolerable extent, and would if 
my hints were taken, soon be so. 

III. The English have somehow 
conceived a most unwarrantable and 
unreasonable disgust for the literature 
of France. There was a time when 
every thing was carried to the opposite 
extreme, and ‘‘ newly done from the 
French by a Gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple,” was to the Courtiers of King 
Charles a sufficient recommendation 
for the most voluminous trash that 
ever the fertile brain of Madame De 
Scudery conceived. We talked about 
the prejudice of the French against 
Shakspeare, whilst we reviled Cor- 
neille and Racine; a ‘* Traduction des 
Ouvrages Completes” of the sweet 
Swan of Avon, makes its appearance 
at Paris, but we revile Corneille and 
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Charles Fox intended (but death 
alas! prevented him) to write a defence 
of the French Stage against the asper- 
sions it has too often had reason to 
complain of. Had he lived, to do so, 
the opinions of the many on the sub- 
ject would doubtless have undergone a 
considerable change. Most certainly 
the boasts of our neighbours have 
never yet had a fair trial allowed them, 
their works have never been translated, 
their panegyrists have (to us) remained 
in obscurity. And perhaps if they 
were, the genius of our drama is so 
different from that of theirs, that we 
should not conceive a much more fa- 
vourable idea of their productions 
taken as a whole. 

But scattered through their dramas 
(as their bitterest enemies must allow) 
are many scenes of power and energy, 
which some of our noblest writers 
might be proud of. In the Cid, in 
Rodogune, in Les Horaces, in La 
Mort de Pompée, in Phedre, in Esther, 
in Andromaque, in Athalie, and in 
innumerable others}, are passages of 
beauty which in my humble opinion 
ought to be translated and comprised 
under the head of ** Beauties of French 
Tragedy.” They are now desiderata. 

Of Moliere there can be but one 
opinion. His complete works are 
worthy of a translation from which- 
ever of our authors most excels in 
naiveté, in humour, and success at 
catching the national idiom. 

IV. I have always considered the 
plan of Dr. Drake's “ Gleaner” as 
most excellent and worthy of encou- 
ragement. If my readers recollect, it 
consists of selections from a variety of 
paper§ in imitation of the Spectator, 
most of which have long sunk into 
oblivion, containing all the essays 
worthy of preservation, which must 
otherwise have been buried with the 
rubbish in which they were incorpo- 
rated. 

A selection from the vast heap of 
modern materials of this kind is much 
needed. Not even the authors them- 
selves can in their wildest moments 
imagine they will be incorporated in 
the English Classics ; but a few of their 
best pieces, judiciously chosen, might 
longsurvive and perpetuate their names. 
Many are the papers in Gaieties and 





Racine still. When shall we cease to 
revile them? 
+ While upon this subject, I t 


help requesting your intelligent Correspond- 
ents to give me as much information as pos- 
sible on the life of Galfridus de Vino salvo 
for a work I have just undertaken, 





~ Amongst which may be reckoned seve- 
ral of Voltaire’s, especially Zayre, Adelaide, 
Du Guesclin (otherwise the Duc de Foix), 
and L’Orphlin de la Chine. 
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Gravities, in the Indicator, the Honey- 
comb, and the Gossip, and in the 
Monthly Magazines, which might 
thus be consigned to posterity. ‘Dr. 
Drake’s pjan is (I may almost say) 
perfect, and ought to be followed in 
every thing of this kind. 

IV. Dodsley’s Collection of Poems 
is made on a plan which deserves to 
be adopted. Much popular Magazine 
poetry (amongst which, Mr. Urban, 
some of the excellent pieces in your 
volumes rank highly) might thus be 
presented to the publick in an agreeable 
and portable form; and the volumes 
containing them would by no means 
stand untouched on the shelves of our 
libraries. 

VI. One of our great desiderata is a 
new History of London, not like most 
of the modern ones, copied from sources 
of information by no means free from 
errors, but the facts obtained from ac- 
tual observation. To render it com- 
plete, it should be written by some 
well-known author, and _ illustrated 
with about a thousand plates. 

VII. It was announced at the com- 
mencement of Ballantyne’s Novelist’s 
Library, that it would contain several 
original translations from the popular 
authors of the Continent. Expecta- 
tion was on tiptoe for splendid novelties, 
when (I believe) only one original 
translation was attempted (that of the 
** Vanillo Gonzales” of Le Sage): and 
Don Quixote was printed according 
to the worthless version of Smollett. 
It is but justice to Sir Walter Scott, 
the writer of the Preface, to state, that 
he was in no way concerned in this, 
and only interfered with his own por- 
tion of the work. 

Few of our English translations of 
Continental writers are what they 
ought to be. Smollett’s are most vile, 
as any one will find who compares his 
version with the original. It may cer- 
tainly be regarded as amongst one of 
our chief desiderata to have proper 
translations of Goethe, Langbein, the 
author of ** Oliver Clisson §,” &c. &c. 
By the bye, how came “ Oliver Clis- 
son’’ a French novel, to be included 
in a late volume of translations from 
the German, under the title of ** Ma- 
dame de Scudery?” 





§ Not having the novel by me just now, 
I can scarcely recollect the name. 1 have 
written Oliver Clisson, but I do not think 
that is the title. It is a very praiseworthy 
imitation of Walter Scott. 
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VIII. A body of English wit. 

The Perey Anecdotes may be re- 
garded as nearly a complete collection ° 
of our immense stock of anecdotes (oc- 
cupying about ten volumes of that 
work), but our humour and wit are 
yet without a faithful chronicler. There 
is, indeed, an Encyclopedia published 
at Edinburgh, by Oliver and Boyd, 
consisting of a thousand jokes, which 
contains all the good stories at present 
current; but how many effusions of 
gaiety and spirit lie buried in ancient 
jest books, alas! too scarce. May we 
hope that some gentleman equal to the 
task will wield his pen in the cause. 
A most amusing prefix of the history 
of Jest Books might be gathered from 
the excellent article on the subject, 
which appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine a few years ago, and which 
has since been unblushingly pirated 
by the London Magazine. A book of 
this sort is a real destderatum. 

I have thus enumerated many desi- 
derata, which every one must allow 
truly deserve the title. Perhaps a His- 
tory of Autographs might be added to 
the list. It might be well executed 
by Mr. Upcott. May we hope that 
he will be induced to undertake the 
task? He has hitherto principally oc- 
cupied himself in compilations ; but 
the beautiful style displayed in his 
Notice of Evelyn, prefixed to his late 
edition of that excellent writer’s Mis- 
cellaneous works, cannot but raise a 
hope that he will turn his attention to 
original composition. a. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 20. 
_ industry which your Corre- 
spondent has bestowed upon col- 
lecting the Forms of Prayer, pt. 1. p. 513, 
will not, I fear, be repaid by a suitable 
return of utility, unless he will select 
from any of them some of the most 
impressive addresses which the piety of 
the compilers introduced into many of 
them ; and unless they can be accom- 
nied with any information of the 
Bislew who composed them. 

During the late war a fast-day was 
annually set apart for humiliation and 
prayer, and except in a few cases the 
composition was nearly the same. 
During the late King’s illness, the par- 
ticular prayer for his recovery was twice 
altered, and generally esteemed for 
the last alteration ; it was commonly 
ascribed to the pen of the late learned 
Bishop Horsley.—Thanksgivings for 
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Victories were also introduced on those 
occasions, but whatever merit they 
really possessed, they have left but 
little impression: itappeared to many 
that the introduction of new matter 
into different parts of the daily service, 
partook in some degree of the difficulty 
of rendering the parts altogether con- 
sistent with each other, and perhaps 
this would not have occurred if there 
had been one entire service written 
for the occasion, or the new subjects 
introduced in one part only; for where 
they were diversified, many persons in 
the congregation, not accustomed to 
references, did not readily find the 
right place till the reader had finished 
the place which they were seeking for. 

The Yearly Epistle of the Society of 
Friends, annually printed for circula- 
tion among themselves, if they could 
be collected for years past, and kept 
filed in a guard book and deposited in 
some public Library, would hand down 
to ewe many sentiments of Chris- 
tian humility and exhortations to piety, 
which have had their effect through- 
out that exemplary community *.— 
Selections from the Psalms for parti- 
cular occasions, have also been some- 
times made with good effect, as they 
showed their high and inestimable 
value. The 3d Index to Rev. G. 
Townsend’s Chronological’ Arrange- 
ment of the Old Testament, states the 
date, the Author, and the historical 
occasion, with a reference to the Scrip- 
ture of every psalm; but it does not 
offer any reason for the whole 150 
being placed in our Bible and Common 
Prayer without any regard to their 
dates. Allow me to suggest the pro- 
priety of a new arrangement of them 
in the next edition, with the dates 
and historical reference in the margin, 
as this would render a great benefit to 
any pious enquirer, and it is very little 
known or considered—or if this altera- 
tion were deemed not so proper, the 
two marginal references and the sub- 
ject, placed at the head of each Psalm, 
would be nearly as acceptable. 

Let me not be deemed to intrude 
too many suggestions at once, if, before 
I conclude, [ venture to remark that 
it is more than a century since the 
order giving sanction to the New 
Version, as it is still called, of the 
Psalms, by Dr. Brady, and. N. Tate, 
Esq. Poet Laureate, in 1698, brought 

* The last of these, for the present year, 
is peculiarly excellent. 
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it into general use, the phraseology of 
which, and the versification, although 
a gréat improvement upon Sternhold 
and Hopkins, yet does not always meet 
the advancement in knowledge of mo- 
dern times—for which reason a general 
revision, or only a selection from them 
under the eye of three or four of our 
most eminent Clergy, would render an 
essential benefittothe service. Psalmody 
constitutes a very important and im- 
pressive part of our devotion where it 
is well conducted ; it fixes upon the 
memory many precepts of moral life, 
and nothing is better calculated to 
render it generally edifying than a 
chasteness of expression according to 
the feeling of the time—this sentiment 
must have operated in the minds of 
those who gave sanction to the New 
Version already mentioned ; for in the 
recommendation prefixed to it, under 
the signature of the Bishop (Henry 
Compton) ‘of London, bearing date 
May 23, 1698, his Lordship says, “ [ 
cannot do less than wish a good suc- 
cess to the Royal indulgence, for I 
find it a work done with so much 
judgment and ingenuity, that I am 
persuaded it may take off that unhappy 
objection which has hitherto been 
against the singing Psalms, and dispose 
that part of Divine service to much 
more devotion.” 

It is obvious that although this New 
Version does not require so much re- 
vision as the former required, yet it 
does so in several parts, and allowing 
all the merit with which it may have 
been adopted at nearly 130 years dis- 
tance, yet it is become at this time 
very capable of some improvement. 
Considerable benefit to the Christian 
cause might also be derived from such 
judicious selections being made for ge- 
neral use, by the omission of those 
maledictory expressions against the 
enemies of David, which are now be- 
come very inconsistent with Christian 
worship. 

Probably it would be a less difficult 
task to merely revise or select from 
the present Version, than to compose 
another—and that alterations should 
be made of words and lines under the 
sanction of some one or. two of the 
Church, and afterwards submitted as 
heretofore, to his Majesty’s indulgence, 
and to the snaelidien of _ the 
Bishop of London. A. 

*,* This has been advantageously done 
_ some particular Churches and Chapels. — 

DIT. 
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Mr. Ursay, June 27. 

T= village of Elstow is situate at 

the distance of about one mile 
and a half from Bedford, and is noted 
for its having been the site of an Ab- 
bey of Benedictine nuns founded in the 
time of William the Conqueror, by 
his niece Judith, the wife of Waliheof 
Earl of: Huntingdon'. The two fairs 
held here annually for cattle of all 
soris, are of: considerable note and an- 
tiquity, the tolls accruing from them 
at the dissolution of monasteries being 
rated at 71..12s.2 

The name of this place is written 
Elnestov, in Domesday Book, where 
it is said to be. taxed for three hides 
and ahalf, and to contain seven plough 
lands. It lies in the handred of Red- 
bournstoke, or Radborgestoc as it is 
called in this Survey, and was held, at 
the time alluded to, of Judith Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon, by ‘‘ the monks 
of St. Mary.” 

The parish was enclosed by Act of 
Parliament passed in 1797, when the 
number of acres was estimated at 1060. 
According to the Census taken in 1221 
the houses were 102; families em- 
ployed in agriculture, 87; trade, &c. 
18; others 4, total 109; males 251, 
females 297, total 548. 

The family of Hervey early had pos- 
sessions here ; for it appears, by the 
Register of the monastery of St. Ed- 
mond’s Bury, that Osbert de a 
Justice Itinerant temp. Richard I. 
from whom the present and fifth Earl 
of Bristol is 1gth in descent, beld lands 
in “* Helnfestune®)” 

The Charch of St. Mary at He- 
lenstowe (see Plate I.) was dedicated 
to the Hol Trinity, and St. Helena, 
mother of Constantine the Great, from 
whom the village appears to have taken 
name, for Dugdale calls it ‘* Helen- 
stow, i. e. Helene statio.” By some 
mistake he places it ‘* in agro Berro- 
censi,” a citcumstance alluded to and 
rectified by Kennet‘. 

It was endowed, inter alia, with the 
villages of Elstow and Wilshamsted, 
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and five hides and a half in Meldon. 
Mr. Lysons* quotes Kennet -as his 
authority for supposing the manor of 
Maid-berry to be included in this 
grant. Medbury is a farm situate in 
the parishes above named, but at the 
distance of a mile from either of the 
** villages’’ named in the deed of con- 
veyance. It cannot be the other land 
— of, which is also mentioned in 

omesday Book as ‘‘ five hides, one 
virgate, and a half” in Meldon or 
Maulden, which is the modern name. 
It must, notwithstanding, have be- 
longed to Elstow Abbey, for in the ac- 
count of its revenues at the Dissolution, 
which were valued at 284/. 12s. 119d. 
mention is made of two shillings and 
sixpence received of the Prioress of 
Sapwell (Qy? Sopewell) for lands in 
Made-bury®. It came afterwards to 
Richard Fitzhugh, who died seised of 
it in 15577. 

There are but few remains of the.con- 
ventual buildings except the Church, 
(see the Plate,) which is ranked by 
Mr. Lysons “* among the most ancient 
remains of ecclesiastical architecture 
in Bedfordshire.” There is a good 
South-west view, from a drawing by T. 
Hearne, F.S.A. in Farington’s Illustra- 
tions of Lysons. Another view in the 
same point, and a view of the South 
porch, were published in vol. ii. of the 
** Ancient Raliques,” TheChancel Mr. 
9 cousiders as unquestionably part 
of the original Church of the monas- 
tery, and instances the arches of the 
nave as specimens of the earliest style 
of Gothic architecture’. Over the 
North door, which is beautifully orna- 
mented with zigzag mouldings, is a 
rude piece of sculpture, which, I con- 
ceive from its peculiar appropriateness 
to such a situation, is intended to re 
present our Saviour’s charge to Peter, 
who is certainly meant by the figure 
holding the keys to the spectator'’s left 
hand. 

In the South aile of the chancel, is 
.the tomb of Elizabeth Hervey, an ab- 


-bess of Elstow®, from whose brother 





1 Dugd. Mon. new edit. iii,.412; 
4 Par. Antig. 62. 


2 Valor Eccl. 
5 Magna Brit. i..150. 


3 Collins's Peerage. 


® Valor Eccl.—This does not appear io the new Monasticon. Enpir. 


7 Escheats Ph. and Mary. 


8M 


a Brit. pp. 28, 29. 


9 «¢ The Messrs. Lysons call Elizabeth Hervey the last Abbess ; and, in accounting for 
the blank spaces in the epitaph, for the dates, say that, ‘ as she survived the Dissolution 
of the Abbey, it is probable that her body never reached its intended plece of sepulture.’ 
But whatever may have been the date of her death, she certainly had three successors as 
Abbesses of Elstow previous to the Dissolution.” The new Monasticon, vol. iii. p. 412. 


Gewr. Mae. August, 1826. 
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John the present Earl of Bristol is 
eth in descent. It has a neat brass 
effigy, with her hands elevated, and a 
crosier across her right arm; and sur- 
rounding the stone is this inscription, 
with blank places for the dates : 


BA Orate pro anima demine €liza- 
beth Werwy. quendam Abbatisse mo- 
nasterii de Cinestow, qui obit 
die mengis Anns Domini milfegime 

uingentedimo Cuyus anime et omniu’ 
Delium Defunctorum Deus propicietur, 

AMEN. 

Above her head has been some reli- 

ious representation, probably of the 

Trinity, with a scroll beneath; but 
both gone. There have also been four 
shields at the corners of the stone, of 
which that near the left foot is alone 
remaining (and the tomb was in. the 
same state when visited by Mr. Cole 
in 1759), viz. party per pale, on the 
male side, quarterly, 1 and 4, a lion 
rampant Argent, within a_bordure 
gohont Argent and Sable, for Ner- 
nuitt; 2 and 3, Gules, on a bend Argent 
three trefoils slipt Vert, for Hervey; 
and on the female side, a chief in- 
dented, which Mr. Gough with great 
wag er supposed to be intended 
or Paston, Argent, six fleurs-de-lis 
and a chief indented Or. 

In explanation of the appearance of 
the coat of Nernuitt, it must be ob- 
served, that the Abbess was fourth in 
descent from John Hervey, who mar- 
ried Margaret daughter and heiress of 
Sir John de Nernuitt (and it was 
sometimes usual for families who had 
married an heiress with whom they 
acquired much property, to bear the 
arms of such heiress in the first place); 
and with regard to the coat of Paston, 
that the Abbess’s mother was of that 
family. 

Sir George Hervey, nephew of the 
Abbess, whose will bears date April 7, 
1520, ordered his body to be buried in 
the parish-church of Thurley, or in 
the monastery of Elstow, if he should 
decease there ; and that a marble-stone, 
of the price of four marks, should be 
laid over the bodies of John Hervey 
and his wife, one of the daughters and 
heirs of Sir John Nernuytt, Knight, 
who lie there buriéd?®. 

Adjoining the former is a similar 
tomb, inlaid with the brass figure of 
another lady, in a mantle, hood, and 
/wimple, and large mittens on her 





10 Collins’s Peerage. 
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hands; and a small dog at her feet. 
The inscription, of which some is lost, 
and part of the remainder displaced, 
seems to have run as follows: 


Margeria big viduata 

Filia Wadulphi ....... de turre Hicardi 

Mac jacet in fogda, Data (Sunt ubs ver- 
mibus ogga, | 

«sees Ut alta petat {ora florida pace 

_. prenni, 

Spiritus ista videng, trina pulses 
pietatem, 

@biit aute’ anno O'ni,...........in 

vigil Sci Mich’ is Arehang’. 

At the left-hand lower corner of this 
slab is a shield, bearing, as Mr. Gough 
says, per pale indented Argent and 
Gules. 

Both these brasses are engraved in 
Mr. Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, 
vol. IL. plate exxii; and the former in 
Fisher’s Bedfordshire Views. Mr. 
Gough says of it: ‘* This is the oldest 
figure 1 have met with of an Abbess 
on a sepulchral monument; ene may 
apply to her habit that line in Chau- 
cer’s description of a Prioress : 





Ful semely her wimple ypinched was. 


The other figure Mr. Gough consi- 
dered might represent another Abbess 
of the same house. 

Over the altar-piece is a monument 
to the memory of Sir Humphrey Rat- 
clifle, representing his effigies and that 
of his wife, both kneeling, surmounted 
by a shield of many quarterings. He 
was second son of Robert first Earl of 
Sussex of the name, and married 
Isabel, daughter and sole heiress of Ed- 
mund Hervey, of Elstow, Esq. by 
whom he had issue two sons (the 
youngest of whom, Edward, was sixth 
and last Earl,) and four daughters. 
He resided in the Abbey-house, of 
which he obtained a grant in 1553, 
and died in 1566. 

There are also several memorials of 
the families of Compton, Lovett, and 
Hillersdon. 

The Font is engraved in Lysons. 
It is octagonal, ornamented with 
Gothic tracery, foliage, &c. A stone 
coffin dug up in or about the Church, 
is placed in a small recess at its West 
end, and used as a coal-trough. An 
Id key found in a coffin at Elstow, is 
engraved by Mr. Fisher. 

The Tower is altogether detached 
from the Church, a circumstance b 
no means common. The Belfry is 
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fornished with a ring of five bells, 
bearing severally these inscriptions : 
God save our King 1631. 
Praise the Lord. 1602. 
Christopher Graie made me. 1655. 
VBCDEFG ABCDE uSTVW. 


Be yt knowne to all that doth me see 
That Newcombe of Leicester made mee.1604. 


The picturesque ruins of a large man- 
sion (shewn to the left hand in the 
plate) which add considerably to the 
Coesty of the place, are described with 
more truth than elegance in the fol- 
lowing lines : 
E:tstow Manor House. 
It stood upon a gentle rising ground, 
At foot of whicha stream so calmly strayed, 
Its lispings scarcely might be heard around, 
When the light summer winds low music 
made [frowned, 
Amongst the trees that o’er its margin 
Casting its tinkling ripples in the shade; 
Save where the dancing moonbeams stole 
between [green. 
Its lacing boughs, and glittering tufts of 
A free-stone porch, with carven figures dight, 
Round which in clustering folds the ivy 
clung, 
Lifting its fringe above that ruin’s height, 
From which the weeds in sickly clusters 
ung— [light 
Gave back the moon’s unveiled and peerless 
As o’er the sward its trembling shade was 


un 
‘Thro’ its broad windows to the green earth 
streaming — [gleaming. 
And on their shattered mullions brightly 
The wall-flower on that buttress is at rest ; 
Phere is no stir or sound of living thing 
To scare the sparrow from its leafy nest, 
As fearlessly it stays its drooping wing 
Where the quaint carvings, on that shield 
exprest, 
Peer from beneath their grassy covering ; 
And tho’ the winds are hushed, light clouds 
sweep by 
The morn’s cold disk, slowly, and silently, 
Over the porch, on a stone shield, 
are the arms of the Hillersdons, 
a chevron between 3 bulls’ heads. 
This family became possessed of the 
manor “‘ in the reign of Charles I. or 
perhaps earlier,” and built this house; 
which, with the manor, was purchased 
of their female heiresses in 1792 by the 
late Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M.P. for 
Bedford. The greater part of it was 
pulled down a few years after. 
The great tithes of Elstow were ap- 
propriated to the Abbey, and came 
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with the manor to Mr, Whitbread, 
who received at the enclosure an allot- 
ment in lieu of them. The vicarage, 
which is in the diocese of Lincoln and 
Archdeaconry of Redford, also accom- 
panied the manor, and the present in- 
ctrmbent is the Rev. T. Cave, present- 
ed by Sam. Whitbread, Esq. 

In conclusion,, this article would be 
imperfect, were it not mentioned that 
at Elstow was born of mean parentage, 
in 1628, John Bunyan, the author of 
the ‘‘ celebrated theological romance 
called Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


Yours, &c. D. A. Briton. 
——@— 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 6. 


{* is a common error to suppose that 
our ancestors were strangers to the 
luxuries of the table ; that their palates 
were as unsophisticated as their man- 
ners; and that high seasoned delica- 
cies were unknown in England until 
the present degenerate times. The ab- 
surdity of this opinion is fully mani- 
fested by the followin extracts from 
a MS. on vellum in the British Mu- 
seum *, apparently written towards the 
end of the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
about 1450—1460, containing recipes 
for numerous dishes; the author of 
which was probably the Mrs. Rundle 
or Dr. Kitchener of the age. The 
whole of the volume exhibits exceed- 
ingly curious information on the mode 
of living at the period; and at the end 
are bills of fare of several public din- 
ners, two of which I have copied. Al- 
though the recipes are written in Eng- 
lish, so many French words are intro- 
duced, as to render it likely that they 
were the compilation of a foreigner. 
In the following extracts, particularly 
of the recipes, the language has been 
as much as possible modernised, but 
many words are still very obscure. 
Yours, &c. CLIONAS. 


Feast of Henry the Fourth on the day 
of his Coronation, 13th October, 
1399. 

First Course-—Brawn en penard’, 
viaund ryal, boar’s head enarmez, 
grand chare synguettes, capon de haute 
grece, pheasant, heron, crustade lum- 
barde, storieo imgraunt luc’, a sotelte. 

Second Course.— Venison en fur 
menty, gely, porcelle farce enforce, 





11 Magna Brit. p. $1. 


* Harl, MSS. 279. 
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pokokkys [qu. peacocks?], cranes, roast 


venison, rabbit, bittern, fow! endore; 
raunt tastez, deaun fryez, leche jum- 
barde, a soteste. { 

Third Course.—Blaundesorye, quin~ 
cys in comfyte, egretez, curlews, part- 
ridge, pigeons, quails, snipes, small 
birds, rabbits, pome correug, braua 
blanke leche, eggs.engelez, frittours, 
doucettys, pety p'uény, egle, poits of 
eel, a soteste. 

Feast at the Funeral of Nichol Bubs 
bewith, late Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, 4th Dec. 1424. 

In Flesh—First Course —Nomblys 
de roo, blamangere, braun with mus- 
tard, chines of pork, roast capon de 
haute grece, roast swan, roast heron, 
aloes de roo, puddyng de swan necke, 
a rechemete, a bake vz crustade. 


Second Course.—Roo styned, mau-_ 


menys, coney roasted; curlew,  phea- 
sant roasted, woodcock roast, pattridge 
roast, plover roast, snipes roast, great 
birds roasted, larks roasted, venison 
de roe roasted, eggs, a leche, bread 
puffe, cold bakemeat. 

Dinner of Fish for Religious men 
[i.e. Monks] at the said Funeral. 
First Course. — Eels in sorry, bla- 

manger, bakoun heryng, mulwy! tales, 

ling tails, jellies of salmon, merlyng 
soye, pike, great plaice, leche barry, 
crustade ryal. 

Second Course.— Maumenge, cod- 
ling, haddock, fresh hake, soles y soye, 
gurnet broiled with a syrrup, bream a 
mere, roche, we memise . fried, 
eggs, cels roasted, leche lumbard, great 
crabs, a cold bake mete. 





Some idea of many of the preceding 
dishes may be formed from the fol- 
lowing recipes for making them, First, 
with respect to soups, or rather, per- 
haps, sauces : 

Soup Dorry.—Shear onions, and fry 
them in oil; then take wine and boil 
with onions; toast white bread and do 
on a dish, and cast thereon good al- 
miond milk, and temper it with wine; 
then do the dorry about, and mess it 
forth. 

Oil Soups——Take a good quantity 
of onions, and mince them, not too 
emall, and seth [i.e. boil] in fair wa- 
ter; then take them up, and take a 
good quantity of stale ale, as three 

allons, and thereto take a pint of oil 
Fried, and cast the onions thereto, and 
let boil altogether a good while; then 
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cast thereto saffron, powder pepper, and 
salt,:and serve forth alb hot as. toast, 
and jn the same manner for a mallard 
or-capon. 

But the preceding appear quite sim- 
ple in comparison with the following: 

Soups of Salomere.— Take boiled 
pork. and hew it and grind: ity then 
take cow~milk, and eggs, and. swonge 
and saffron, and mince: parsley+blades 
and cast thereto, and let boil altoges 
ther,. and:.dressi np on.a.cleth, abd 
kerne there of :smulle lechys,: and de 
them in a dish; thenstake aloond 
milk, and flower of rice, and: saffron, 
and boil it altogether, then cast in, 
serve on thin Iechys, and serve forth 
abl hot. 

It would be curious to hear Dr. 
Kitchener’s opinion of * Pome Dorres::” 

Pome Dorres:—Take filletts of raw 
pork, and grind them well, do salt and 
powder pepper thereto, then take the 
white of ‘eggs and throw thereto, and 
make them sound as an apple, make 
fire svithout smokes then take almond: 
milk, andthe bontyd flor’, do them 
together, take sugar and put in them, 
beat them, do them. with some green. 
thing, parsley or yolks of eggs :toge- 
ther, that they be green, and be well 
ware that they be-not brown: and 
some men boil them in fresh broth 
or [before] they ‘be spitted; and 
when they been so boiled then they 
must he set and cooled, and then spit 
them and do them with yolks of eggs, 
and.coloured with hazel leaves. 

The well known Scoich dish, the 
*« Haggis’ is thus described : 

Haggis of a Sheep.—Take the rop- 
pis with the tallow [fat] and parboil 
them, then hack them small; grind 
pepper and saffron, and bread and 
yolkes of eggs, and raw cream or sweet 
milk ; do all.together, and do in the 
great womb of the sheep, that is, the 
maw, and then set him and serve forth 
in. 

An * Allow of Beef or Mution” 
seems to have been no bad thing: 

Take fair beef of the quyschons and 
mutton of the bottes, and cut thei inthe 
manner of steaks; then take raw pars- 
ley, small and shred, and yolks of eggs 
boiled hard, and marrow or suet, and 
hew all these together small ; then cast 
thereon powder of ginger and saffron, 
and roll them together with thin hand 


and lay them on the steaks all abroad, 
and cast salt thereto; then roll toge- 
ther and put them.on a round spit, and 
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roast them “till they be enough ; then 
lay them in a dish, and pour thereon 
vinegarand a little verjuice, and pow- 
der pepper thereon enough, and: vines 
gar, and cinnamon, and a few yolks 
of hard-eggs strewed-thereon, and serve: 
forth... 

It may bethe subjectof serious doubt 
among. epicures, whether we have 
improved in the dressing of \a beef 
steak : 

To make: Sicaks of Venison or Beef. 
—Take venison and slice it, and grid- 
dle it up brown ; then take vinegar and 
a little verjuice anda little wine, and 
put powder pepper thereon enough, and 
mgs gs ; and at the dresser strew 
on powder, cinnamon enough, that the 
steaks be: all robbed therewith, and 
but a little salt, and serve it forth: 

But of ail messes ever imagined’ by 
a disciple of Apicius, surely nothing 


—_ ever equalled a Porpoise pudding!) 


of Porpoise. —~ Take the 
blood of him, and the: grease>[fav} of 
himself, and . oatmeal, and’ salt, and 
ginger, and pepper; and mix them to- 
gether well, and then» put them ‘inca 
o of the porpoise, and then let: it 
il easily and not hard a good while, 
and then take him: up and broil him 
a little, and them serve forth. 


gH 
Mr. Urzan, Aug. 13. 
I SHALL feel obliged if any of your 


readers will acquaint me with the 
cause of Bishops taking precedence of 
temporal Barons. I, of course, know 
that a particular place is assigned to 
the Bishops of London, Durham, and 
Winchester, among their own order, 
by Stat. 31 Hen. VIII., but unless a 
“dein right be set up, 1 am ata 
to understand why the spiritual 

are placed above the temporad peers. 
If it be urged that the former are 
merely the representatives of certain 
temporal possessions annexed to their 
Sees, to which possessions a seat in 
Parliament is assigned, and that that 
seat is superior to the place of any tem- 
al Baron summoned to the ean 

y virtue of a Patent granted, or Writ 
of Summons directed to himself or 
his ancestors, is it not extraordinary 
that the precedency of each Bishop 
should not be uniformly the same? 
but, as with the exception of the Pre- 
lates just mentioned, every Bishop 
ranks according to the date of his con- 
secration, the argument that he repre- 
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ce rer possessions falls to the 
und. 

Frankly coufessing myself, then, to- 
tally unable to explain the ion, I 
appeal, yout? pages, to such of 
your Correspondents:as will do me the 
favour texgive mic information upon 


the sabject. Curonas. 
> 


Mr. UrsAy, Aug. 9. 
T. has, been your. frequent task, to 
record) alterations of ancient edi- 
fices, and in the great number of in- 
stances at different times brought be- 
fore your readers, I apprehend that 
the hands of senseless innovators have 
been more frequently censured and 
condemned than an opportunity has 
been afforded you of praising the exer- 
tion of a pan taste in the restoration’ 
of such subjects. “In some buildings 
the, additions of the modern workmen 
have been‘ confined to ornaments and 
mouldings, which may easily be de- 
tected and detached from the main’ 
structure. In otliers (as in that which 
I am about to notice), a total and ‘irre- 
arable destruction has taken place, as 
if the improver, in’ the plenitude of his 
vanity, was determined that nothing of 
the'original should remain to shew by 
contrast the absurdity of his altera- 
tions. 

The edifice which has demanded the 
present notice, is the fine old Hall of 
Gray’s Inn. ‘To some of your Corre- 
spondents, it may be a matter of infor- 
mation to be told, that this structure 
was erected in the reign of Mary, and 
that until the late repairs, it was an 
almost perfect specimen of the archi- 
tecture of the period.» The walls were 
built with dark red brick ; the mul- 
lions’ and Jabels of the large square 
windows, and some other particulars, 
being constructed of stone. ‘The prin- 
cipal gables ‘were marked by the -as- 
cending battlements, resembling steps, 
toe ee to the period, also worked in 

rick ; the lateral walls being finished 
with plain parapets. The roof was tiled ; 
from the ridge about the centre rose a 
lantern of wood, of an octangular fotm, 
and finished with a leaded cupolas. al- 
though thisappendage was tather heavy, 
and the lightness of the poimtedstyle had 
been almost disregarded ‘in’ ns con- 
struction, it was valuable tothe Anti- 
quary as an original’ work. “The inte- 
rior possessed a fine timber roof, with 
open worked beams, and a splendidly 
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carved music gallery, which from the 
superior style of its Italian architec- 
ture, was evidently of a later period 
than the building. 
As a perfect specimen of the latest 
sprees of pointed architecture, this old 
all was greatly to be admired ; and 
though it would have been far from 
good taste to have copied such a build- 
ing, it was highly absurd to attempt 
to improve it by. the introduction of 
modern fantastic ornaments. Yet such 
an attempt has been anade, or is rather 
making—and this communication will 
not, I fear, appear in tiate to stop the 
work of destruction, even if taste 
enough remained with those in power 
to attempt such a step. To proceed 
then with the improvements. The 
walls are being covered with compo, 
thereby gaining a smooth and, even 
surface at the expence of the eurious 
brick-work which I noticed as existing 
an the gables. Battlements of the mo- 
dern kind, such as are to be seen upon 
many stables and other mean ap- 
pendages to dwelling-houses, which 
the taste of the builders have erected 
in the ‘* Gothie style,” are being tack- 
ed on ta the side walls. The roof has 
been stripped, and slates substituted for 
the tiles. And to crown the whole, a 
wooden lantern, of an entire new design, 
and much resembling a pigeon-house, 
substituted for the ancient one. So far 
the exterior. The inside b have not 
et seen, but I cannot help instantly 
Lar before your notice the mis- 
chievous works which are going for- 
ward without waiting for their con- 
glusion. . 1 call them mischievous, be- 
cause if any. future set of Benchers 
should happen to possess taste enough 
to wish the removal of the rubbish 
with which the. walls have been co- 
vered, they will not only be unable to 
effect their intention, but:must have 
recourse to the same material to hide 
the ragged brick work which is neces- 
sarily defaced to make. the plaster ad- 
here, In addition to these restorations 
there.are some new works, which, be~ 
ing in the samestyle, ] cannet pass un~ 
neticed. _The former porches whieh 
covered: the entrances to the Hall, 
were additions, and had round arches. 
These have been gothicized, as well as 
a eaach passage at the western end of the 


Hall, communicating from Holborn- 
court ta Gray’s Ina-square, which is co- 
vered by a house; this has had a large 
potted brick arch built. across it at 
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each of its openings. Now nothing 
can equal the absurdity of these mo- 
dern works. I need not tell your anti- 
quarian readers that the archivolts of 
pointed arches were always curved. 
An opening formed of two strait lines 
meeting in an obtuse angle in the 
centre, searcely rising twelve inches in 
as. many feet, and humoured at the 
flanks inte a slight curve, is the peeu- 
liar production of the modern ‘*: Car- 
perter’s Gothic School.” Such an ab- 
surdity would have been treated by the 
scieutific and tasteful architects of the 
Tudor xtra with the most profound 
contempt; yet such a stupid form is te 
be seen in almost every ‘‘ modern Go- 
thic”” work from the Royal entrance 
to the House of Lords, to the work 
now under consideration. 

In Gray's Inn-square are some more 
additions in the same style worthy of 
notice. The Chapel has received a 
new porch and bell turret. The former 
has a more eorrectly formed pointed 
arch of entrance than those above no- 
ticed; but the slender buttresses which 
decorate the angles are so exceedingly 
taper and delicate, that they look more 
like the members of a screen than ap- 

ndages to any out-door works. The 
ittle octangular turret stuck on the 
roof, is rather superior to the hall lan- 
tern; in point of dimensions it would 
form an appropriate finish to a watch 
bex. The crown formed on its top by 
the, junction of several ribs, is very 
pretty; and if the whole was accurately 
copied in pasteboard, it would greatly 
ormament a chimney-piece or baby- 
house. The modern house* between 
the Chapel and Hall has received a 
coat of stucco, and. a bungling pedi- 
ment asa finish. The sash windows 
have labels above their heads to give 
them a Gothic appearance, and make 
the building ‘‘ harmonize with the sur- 
rounding structures,” according to the 
cant of modern improvers. 

I have,. I believe, particulariazed all 
the improvements and alterations in 
Gray's knn, though I have perhaps beer 
rather premature in doing so before the 
completion of the “‘ restorations.” [I 
have done this, because I feared some 
profound admirer of the modern 
Gothic school may take the field be- 
fore me, and chance to laud to the 

* This is the Bencher’s Room on the 
ground floor, and the Library on the uppet 
story. We cannot agree with our 
ent in his censure of this alteration.—Ep1t- 
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skies the ‘‘ improvements.” I recol- 
lect that matchless example of “* mo- 
dern Gothic,” the Regal entrance to the 
House of Loris, was highly praised in 
your pages, and set up as a rival to 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, and that 
too by a gentleman who must have 
seen better things, and have been 
quite alive to all its deformities. 

The interior I anticipate will suffer. 
When the innovators arrive there I 
may have occasion again to address 
you, and as | considered it would be 
a matter of little import to your readers 
to be told what carpenter designed the 
alterations and improvements which 
have formed the subject of this letter, 
I did not think it worth the trouble of 
the enquiry. 

E. 1.C. 


Yours, &c. 


Summerland, near 

Mr. Ursas, Exeter, Aug. 27. 

HE Colossus of Literatare, emi- 

nently characterized by strength 
of thought and moral feeling, justly 
said, that “Genius is strong general 
powers of mind, accidentally directed 
to some particular pursnit.” In poli- 
tical and legislative science, we now 
happily see distinguished Statesmen 
urged on by the necessity of circum- 
stances, to think with Bacon, that ‘‘a 
stubbora retention of customs is a tur- 
bulent thing.” Measures which a 
century ago would have been resisted 
as dangerous innovations, we see car- 
ried into practical effect, with the 
fullest approbation and success. The 
real mal sense of this is, that, seeing 
all human institutions advancing to an 
unattainable perfection,-— Time, the 
greatest of innovators, safely indicates 
what at length is generally felt neces- 
sary, in order to terminate obvious and 
long-standing evils. Men in power 
and possessing the vigour of mind and 
resolution contemplated by Johnson’s 
apophthegm, see their way through 
continued error, at once do much to 
meliorate the human condition, and find 
their best reward in public gratitude, 
and in the mens sili eonscia recti. 

In the present age of matured reflec- 
tion and close inquiry, the public mind 
has been recently turned to the most 
important of all subjects, next to that 
of futuritv,—and that is the British 
Constitution. While this sentiment 
is general, it is equally felt that the 
requisite rectification ought to be well 
weighed and gradual, as best calculated 
to achieve the indispensable good 
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wanted, according to the best expe- 
rience at all times.—In some papers 
in your excellent work, Mr. Urten, 
some good precedents are adduced; 
and whatever has appeared since, 
tends to confirm the validity of these 
(erry Annual Parliaments and 

niversal Suffrage are projects so wild, 
extravagant, and impracticable, that 
they have been completely abandoned, 
excepting by a few who have nothing 
to lose and every thing to gain by in- 
novations closely allied to insanity. It 
would be an idle waste of time to ani- 
madvert to what is mentioned only to 
be reprobated; and what would pro- 
dace a maximum of corruption and 
evil in all gradations of society. It is, 
however, the generally allowed neces- 
sity of some degree of moderate and 
gradual melioration of the Constita- 
tion of the House of Commons, that 
originated the dangerous plans forced 
into notice by the crimes and madness 
of the French Revolution. I dismiss 
this unworthy part of the subject, by 
stating it to be the opinion of a majo- 
rity of those who think that quinquen- 
nial would be preferable to septennial 
Parliaments, because the representa- 
tives and constituents would unques- 
tionably be thus more advantageous! 
assimilated and approximated; wi 
the creation of a more salutary check 
on the former. 

Boroughs were originally places of 
wealth and consequence, transferred 
by a more advanced state of civiliza- 
tion, arts, and commerce, to manufac- 
turing and sea-port towns, where they 
are more apparent: and still the privi- 
lege of sending Members to Parliament 
remains ridiculously attached to a pa- 
tron, who, on his own terms, sends 
his Members to the House of Com- 
mons; or to a few inhalitants who 
seil these seats in the Senate to the 
highest bidder. It is useless to inquire 
in what manner these Boroughs be- 
came what they never were intended 
to be,—a itive property, now as in- 
violable os thé Nhtioaal Debt. It is 
evident that, whether they are sold by 
the eee, or by the few inhabitants, 
the Members sent from them cannot 
be said to represent the people; and 
this is precisely the fair principle of 
justice to the nation, on which they 
may be made to represent, as origi- 
nally, the real wealth and property of 
a nation so highly advanced in both. 

By the Jaw, as it now stands, these 
Boroughs can be disfranchised, if it 
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can be proved that the sitting Mem- 
ber or eaten obtained a seat by 
bribery and corruption. But this is 
inconsistent, to say the least of it, as it 
is quite understood either that the 
Members purchased their seats, or that 
the patron sent them to the House, 
with an understanding that they mast 
support his views or party, a thing 
which he ultimately finds of adequate 
value. The National Debt arose from 
borrowing money to defend the land 
and all property against the enemy; 
and therefore all property and the land 
are mortgaged to the amount of the 
principal and interest of this Debt. If 
faith were violated with the National 
Creditor, no future loans could be pro- 
cured, but under the security of as- 
signed property, and an unusual inte- 
rest, and yet we hear the flippant and 
thoughtless recommending to wipe off 
this Debt with a sponge, or at any rate 
to reduce the interest. Though the 
Boroughs may not have the solid foun- 
dation of the Public Debt, it is right 
to treat them as Lond fide property, 
under any future requisite arrange- 
ment. At the Scottish Union com- 
pensation was made: and Mr. Pitt 
could not have effected the Union 
with Ireland, if he had not bought off 
a certain number of the Boroughs in 
that country. 

This Kingdom is divided into two 
leading Interests, the Landed and the 
Moneyed. The former is represented 
by the County Members, and by a 
large proportion of the Members for 
Boroughs; while the latter, and the 
Manufacturing, are very imperfectly 
represented. Six hundred Members 
are sufficient ; and even the House will 
not hold that number. Twenty-nine 
of the most corrupt Boroughs bought 
off, would reduce the 658 Members 
to 600. One hundred and fifty more 
of these venal Boroughs might be pur- 
chased with the public money at so 
many years purchase of the usual me- 
dium price. Large manufacturing 
towns might have Members assigned 
to them, they repaying Government 
the original purchase-money. Many 
men of rank, education, and property, 
wish to enter the House of Commons, 
but will not by means of the bribery, 
corruption, odtulim, and degrading 
practices now indispensable, and _re- 
flecting so much disgrace on the Bri- 
tish Nation. The purchase of the 
corrupt Boroughs with the public mo- 
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ney, by an Act of the Legislature, of- 
fers an unexceptionable remedy for 
the disgraceful evil in question. At 
every election of a new Parliament, 
the purchased and unappropriated Bo- 
roughs would be put up at public sale, 
and the purchase money would go into 
the public Treasury. To prevent the 
introduction of low adventurers into 
the House, no person would be per- 
mitted to purchase a seat in the ho- 
nourable manner proposed, unless he 
could prove that he had a bond fide 
income of fifteen hundred pounds a 
year. This simple and eligible plan 
of moderate Reform I have stated to 
many; and all have expressed their 
approbation of it, as obviating readily 
what is equally absurd and corrupt, 
with justice to those concerned, and 
manifest future benefit to the public 
interests of the kingdom. 

The above constitutes the great and 
leading branch of Reform. Some of 
the large counties might have an addi- 
tional Member; and, to prevent riot- 
ing, idieness, and dissipation, the elec- 
tion for Counties might take place in 
three places in the County, on one and 
the same day.—Borough electors paid 
off, would retain a vote in their Coun- 
ty. The present forty-shilling Free- 
holders might remain so for life; but 
on account of the diflerence in the va- 
lue of money, ten pounds should be 
the future sum. Copyholders of four 
times that amount ought to have a 
vote; and householders rated to fifty 
pounds. Joun Macpona.p. 


Carotus says: ‘ Can any of your nu- 
merous Correspondents inform me why the 
Earl of Guilford does not spell the name of 
that town in the way it is usually done by 
Geographers, viz. Guildford? A _ well- 
known street near Russell-square is also 
spelled Guilford instead of Guildford.” — 
Carotus is informed that this mode of 
spelling is adopted, because Guilford has 
been so spelt in the patents of Peerage; and 
that there have been other instances of a 
difference between the modern (and perhaps 
correct) manner of writing a place, and the 
title taken from that place. Of this a me- 
morable instance is the Earldom of Ar- 
lingtov, enjoyed by the Duke of Grafton, 
from Harlington in Middlesex: and another 
was the Viscountcy of Wimbleton from 
Wimbledon in Surrey. These discrepancies 
arose from the unsettled spelling of the 
times when the patents were made out, when 
orthography was so little regarded, that the 
owners themselves did not always spell their 
names in the same manner. 
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Oxtp Pace, SLEAFORD. 


(From Creasey’s History of that Town and 
Neighiourhood, reviewed in Part 1. of our 
present Volume, p. 52.) 


HE Old Place at Sleaford is men- 
tioned by Leland, as a ‘“‘ house 
or manor - place, lately almost new 
builded of stone and timbre by the 
Lorde Husey ;” and again, speaking 
of the town of Sleaford, he says, ‘‘ the 
ornamentes of it is the Bishop of Lin- 
coln’s castelle, and the late Lord Hu- 
sey’s house.” So that from what is 
here stated, we come to the conclu- 
sion that this ** house or manor-place” 
was built, or rather re-built, by Lord 
Hussey, sometime about the year 1500; 
but by what means he or his ancestors 
became possessed of this estate, we are 
not enabled satisfactorily to determine. 
We have, however, sufficient reason 
to believe, that the said estate was in 
the possession of the Hussey family for 
a considerable length of time previous 
to the above period ; for we find a John 
Hussey, esquire, (grandfather of the 
Lord Hussey mentioned above,) living 
at Old Sleaford in the 19th of Henry 
the Sixth. ‘ 
Of this ancient baronial residence, 
nothing now remains but the “‘ outer 
gate and postern,” taken notice of by 
Gough. A farm-house, built out of 
the ruins of the same, and which is 
correctly represented in the annexed 
engraving, (see Plate IT.) remained 
on part of the site thereof till the year 
1822, when it was almost wholly taken 
down ; and the present building erect- 
ed. In taking down the chimneys 
several carved stones were met a 
but which doubtless were placed there 
several years after the house was built, 
—at the time when open chimneys 
came into disuse. These stones, it is 
more than probable, formerly consti- 
tuted part of the Church, as well as 
those which were discovered in a close 
to the North of the building, in dig- 
ging a trench for an under drain in the 
same year. A quantity of stained glass, 
also, was. found at the same time, in 
digging the foundations for some addi- 
tional buildings. 

This is all that can be gathered re- 
lative to the residence of Lord Hussey; 
but we find that this unfortunate no- 
bleman was, in the early part of the 
reign of Henry VIII. remarkable for 
his loyalty, and apparently firm at- 
Gent. Mac. August, 1826. 
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tachment to his sovereign ; and from 
his large possessions was regarded, no 
doubt, as a personage of much import- 
ance in his own county. 

He was the eldest son of Sir William 
Hussey, Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench ; and was thirty years 
of age at his father’s death. He was 
in the service of King Henry VII. at 
the battle of Stoke, near Newark upon 
Trent, against John, Earl of Lincoln, 
and the supporters of Lambert Sim- 
nel, fought June 16, 1487; and in the 
ninth of Henry VII. he served the of- 
fice of Sheriff for Lincolashire. In the 
fifth of Henry VIII. being then a 
Knight of the King’s body, and about 
to attend him in his wars, he had let- 
ters of protection; and in the twelfth 
of the same reign he was appointed b 
the King, then at Calais, to treat wit 
the Ambassadors of the Hanse towns, 
concerning the abuse of privileges 
granted to them by the King’s ances- 
tors, and concerning monies due from 
them to the King. In the year 1522 
he was appointed Chief Butler of Eng- 
land, and the year following was one 
of the Knights appointed to be at Can- 
terbury, on the seventh of May, to at- 
tend the King on the coming of the 
Emperor into England. He was sum- 
moned among the Barons of the realm 
to the Parliament, which commenced 
at the Preaching Friars, London, Nov. 
3, 1529, bearing the title of Lord Hus- 
sey of Sleaford ; and he was admitted 
amongst the Peers on the first of De- 
cember following, at Westminster, 
where the House was then sitting by 
adjournment. In the following year 
he was one of the Lords who subscrib- 
ed the memorial sent to the Pope, in- 
timating that if he did not comply with 
the King’s wishes relative to his in- 
tended divorce from Queen Catharine, 
the papal supremacy would not be 
much longer owned in ~— He 
appears to have been one of the Lords 
of the King’s Council, 24 Henry VIIT. 
(1532), and in the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-eighth of the same reign, he 
sat in Patement as a Baron: but in 
October, in the latter year, rashly en- 
gaging in the common _ insurrection, 
when the feuds and differences about 
religion first broke out in England, he 
was attainted of high treason, his ma- 
nor of Old Sleaford, with lands to the 
value of 5,0001. per annum adjacent, 
confiscated, and he himself beheaded 
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at Lincoln in June following. ‘Some 
few years since,” says Banks in his 
Baronage, ‘‘ on digging in a place 
which had formerly been a garden, in 
the city of Lincoln, the stone coffin 
of this John Lord Hussey was dis- 
covered, with a stone near it in an 
old wall, which had on it an inscrip- 
tion, purporting whose body lay there 
interred. But as the workmen were 
employed to fill up a well, they cast 
the coffin therein, along with other 
rubbish and materials to complete the 
job.” 

: His children were restored in blood 
by Parliament in the fifth of Queen 
Elizabeth, but without restitution of 
the title or estate. 


HAvERHOLM Priory. 


In the parish of Ruskington, Lin- 
colnshire, stands Haverholm Priory, 
the property and residence of Sir Je- 
nison William Gordon, Bart. It is 
situated about four miles East by North 
of Sleaford, on a island of 300 acres, 
formed by two branches of the Slea- 
ford river, which, dividing itself at 
about two miles and a half from that 
place, unites again three miles lower. 

The earliest mention we have found 
relating to this religious house, is in 
Dugdale, who informs us that ** Alex- 
ander Bishop of Lincoln gave the 
island, then called Halfreholm, after- 
wards St. Mary, with all its appurte- 
nances, free from all burdens, for 
building of this monastery of the or- 
der of Sempringham, in the year 
1139.” Hafreholm, it seems, was its 
ancient name, which originated per- 
haps, from the British aver, a port, 
and the Saxon holm, a river island. 
Tanner tells us, that ‘‘ this place was 
first given by Alexander, Bishop of 
Lincoln, to the Cistertian monks of 
Fountains Abbey in Yorkshire, about 
the year 1137, that they might build 
an Abbey of that order; but after 
having made some progress in the 
same, they pretended not to like the 
situation, and thereupon removed to 
Louth Park.” 

How this property came into the 
hands of the Bishop, it is not in our 
power to discover, but we find that 
after the monks of Fountains Abbey 
had quitted it, he ‘‘ quickly disposed 
of the island to the new and strict 
order of St. Gilbert of Sempringham,” 
who most probably completed what 
the others had begun, and erected that 


building, the Priory of Haverholm, 
which has rescued this island from 
oblivion. This order of religious set- 
tled here in 1239, and, after existing 
four hundred years, William Hall, 
prior, and six canons, surrendered 
the Priory to King Henry the Eighth, 
September 5, 1539. Fourteen. years 
after this surreuder, Edward, Lord 
Clinton, to whomathe site was grant- 
ed at the Dissolution, had still remain- 
ing in charge OJ. 138. 4d. in annuities 
and corrodies, in addition to the sum 
of 20/. in pensions to the undernamed 
brothers and nuns who were inhabi- 
tants at the dissolution : Henry Butler, 
4l.— Ralph Robynsonne, 2/. 13s. 4d. 
—John Braye, 2/.—Margaret Wood- 
house, 3/. 6s. 8d.—Johanna Crossyer, 
2/.—Dorothy Flower, 2/.—Elizabeth 
Warbertonne, 2/. &c.—Sibilla Per- 
cell, 2/. 

Lf the statement of Sir Wm. Dug- 
dale, of the nuazber of religious to be 
admitted into this house, viz. fifty 
brothers and one hundred nuns, be 
correct, we can easily account for the 
very extensive foundations which still 
may be traced here, and have no doubt 
but that, in its day, the Priory of Ha- 
verholm was a very distinguished mo- 
nastic edifice. The income attached 
to this house at its dissolution, accord- 
ing to Speed, was 88/. 5s. 5d. per ann. 
This house had also the patronage of 
the Church livings of Anwick, Old 
Sleaford, Ruskington, Quarrington, 
and ultimately of Dorrington, of which 
latter Church a moiety was in the Mo- 
nastery of Haverholm in 1209. 

The present possessor of Haverholm 
has made great additions to the re- 
mains of the ancient buildings, and 
in a style corresponding with the cir- 
cumstances of the place. South of 
the house is a well wooded-park of 
considerable extent, stocked with deer, 
and of beauty and variety beyond what 
the features of the sarrounding country 
lead a stranger to expect. It is in the 
Lordship of Ewerby, and separated 
from the home grounds by the South- 
ern branch of the Sleaford river, over 
which is the ancient Nuns’ Bridge. 
The appropriated grounds on the North 
communicate with the turnpike-road 
leading from Sleaford to Tattershall, 
at the distance of half a mile from the 
house, and are intersected by the Slea- 
ford navigation. These circumstances 
contribute as much to the accommo- 
dation of this seat, as the thriving and 
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well-disposed plantations do to its em- 
bellishment. 

Since its dissolution as a_ religious 
house, Haverholm Priory has been 
the property of the Clintons, Abdys, 
&c. until the year 1763, when it was 
purchased of Sir John Shaw, bart. by 
the late Sir Samuel Gordon, bart. fa- 
ther of the present owner. 


Mr.Ursan, Camberwell, June 17. 
CANNOT well imagine a more 
tedious occupation than that of 
compiling the ‘* Indices nominum” 
to the Escheat Rolls, Patents, and 
other Records published by order of 
Parliament during his late Majesty's 
reign. But to the curious Antiquary 
this pursuit must have been any thing 
but disagreeable; for his desire of 
tracing the origin of names might be 
fully satisfied during the progress of 
his labours. I have sometimes amused 
myself in this way, and the result of 
my observations has been to trace the 
names of persons, either to some pe- 
culiarity in figure or costume, to some 
trade, place of residence, or circum- 
stance attaching to their mode of liv- 
ing, and not unfrequently to the cha- 
racter they held in society. But these 
do not appear to have been sufficient 
in some instances to identify persons, 
and for this reason they have been dis- 
tinguished by descent, such names as 
Adam the clerk, son of Philip the 
scribe; Alexander, the son of Glay the 
seneschall, occurring frequently ainong 
our ancestry. Sometimes they are dis- 
tinguished by descent only, as Adam 
the son of John, the son of Simon: 
Yarnoth, the son of Tagnared,-the son 
of Tegnared the little. Peculiarities in 
figure or costume gave rise to names; 
of this we have frequent and well- 
known instances: such are those of 
John de Boweles (probably an ances- 
tor of Sir John Falstaff), Robert de 
Grossetéte, and William Longespee. 
The names that seem to be derived 
from trades and professions are exceed- 
ingly numerous. We have Thomas 
the Barber: Robert the Sage: Robert 
the Porter: John the Clerk: Bartho- 
lomew the Baker: Roger the Chand- 
ler: Alexander the Parson: and some 
of these have been clothed ina French 
or Latin dress, for I find such names 
as Roger Pistor, Henricus Tonsor, Jo- 
hannes de Blankmustre, and Robertus 
le Blé. Some persons seem to have 


taken name from their character in so- 
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ciety. Among many others we have 
Ricardus Wyttey, Willielmus Wys- 
man, and Ricardus d’Argent. But by 
far the greater number derived thtir 
names from places of their residence 
or nativity: we hate Robert of Hol- 
land, Ralph of Germany, John the 
Briton, William the Norman, Rich- 
ard of Guernsey, John d Alencon, Hugh 
de Burgh, Johannes de Villa, and 
Ursus de Urbe. Names seem also to 
have arisen out of circumstances at- 
taching to the location and habits of 
persons: such are John of the Gut- 
ter, William at the gate, Thomas in 
the willows, Osto of the tree, William 
at the lrook, Arnold of the wood, Ste- 
phen de Portico, and William of Lon- 
don-bridge. 

By dropping the articles prefixed to 
some of these names, it will be seen 
that they are still in use: thus Adam 
the Clerk, son of Philip the Scribe, 
may be considered as the root from 
which all the Clarks, Clerks, Clarkes, 
and Clarksons have sprung. The 
“*huge Mr. Littles,” and their kins- 
men the Smalls, may probably enough 
be descended from our before-men- 
tioned friend ‘ Tegnared parvum,’ nor 
need we be surprised to find that 
Bowles is a modification of Boweles, 
and Grosseleste but another word for 
Greathead or Greatheed. Those de- 
rived from trades or professions have 
undergone so little change, that few 
words will be necessary to persuade 
the reader that our Butchers, Barbers, 
Bakers, Smiths, and Tailors, are de- 
scended from persons at one time fol- 
lowing respectively those avocations. 
If this idea needed any support, we 
might state that names of this class 
evidently bear a proportion to the use 
of the callings whence they are de- 
rived. We should fare but badly with- 
out a great number of butchers or 
bakers; and though barbers now-a-days 
are for the most part but lightly es- 
teemed, they were in former times 
men of consideration, and conse- 
quently their craft was followed with 
eagerness. Smiths in the warlike ages 
must have been in: great request, not 
only for forging armour, but for fit- 
ting it on. Chaucer tells us what we 
may understand by the terms ‘ Clerke’ 
and ‘ Persone,’ and indeed, could they 
do nothing but relate such ‘tales’ as 
he has put into their mouths, we 
should not be inclined to deem them 
an useless class of beings. Our friends 
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the Quicks and Sharps may surely be 
considered as sprigs from the stock of 
Maister Richard Wyitey, or his col- 
league William Wysman. 

ours, &c. D. A. Briton. 


Mr. Ursan, June.30. 
C—.. in your last Volume, 
Part II. p. 218, the hypothesis of 
the existence of the Stars, 1 would beg 
to suggest, that much of the difficulty 
relating to the reconciliation of the 
discoveries and opinions of geologists 
and astronomers with the Genesis of 
Moses, may be obviated by some con- 
siderations which are perfectly consist- 
ent with the Scriptures. 

With full permission that it is our 
duty to believe all the Holy Scrip- 
tures contain, I would observe, that 
those Scriptures were not designed to 
instruct us in human science, or in any 
information attainable by our natural 
powers, but were given us for our in- 
struction pricmcd , in those all-im- 
portant truths which relate to our im- 
mortality, and which, being spiritual, 
can only be properly understood by a 
spiritual understanding. As such, the 
language of Moses is addressed, not to 
philosophers, but to men under those 
circumstances of life in which the 
bulk of the species have ever been 
placed, and who have no knowledge of 
the immense creation around them, 
further than what they obtain by the 
early impression of their senses: the 
style, therefore, of Genesis, though 
sublime, is plain, simple, and artless ; 
adapted to every age of the world, and 
to every man’s comprehension. Had 
sufficient importance been attached to 
this fact, it never would have been 
considered infidelity to believe in the 
diurnal and annual motions of the 
earth; and, if we bear in mind other 
circumstances connected with God’s 
Word, we need not be alarmed, now, 
at the discoveries and suggestions of 
learned men; all the great truths 
which concern us, finite creatures, viz. 
gtace, mercy, pardon, and acceptance 
with God through the atonement of 
Christ, standing perfectly distinct from 
the philosophy of Genesis, and both 
unaided and uninjured by any inqui- 
ries into it. On the one hand, geolo- 
gists set forth their primary, trausition, 
and secondary rocks; their discoveries 
of fossil remains in the various strata 
upon the earth; and their various sys- 
tems as connected with these, and 





mountains, minerals, and oceans, and 
add many thousands of years to the 
computed age of the world, in order to 
bring it to its present maturity: and, 
on the other hand, the telescope disco- 
vers to us, not only an infinity of stars, 
but numberless clusters of them, simi- 
lar to our milky-way. The mind is 
lost in the contemplation of such vast- 
ness! And it is in vain that we apply 
to the Word of God for information in 
regard to material creation; we see 
but “ parts of his ways,” and these are 
“« past finding out” to us! But still, 
the Bible, in its commencement, ne- 
cessarily toaches upon the wisdom of 
God in the work of creation. 

Inthe concise but sublime description 
of Moses, we learn that the Almighty 
Architect proceeded by that same wis- 
dom of which He afterwards imparted 
a measure to his intelligent creatures. 
He that raises a magnificent edifice, 
begins upon a sure foundation, pre- 
paring first the rudest and strongest 
materials; these he unites in the build- 
ing, and by degrees, ascending from 
the rough to the polished and orna- 
mental parts of the structure, finishes 
it in due proportion and syrametry ; 
but servants, and subsistence for them, 
must be procured before the lord 
arrives. Now this is just the descrip- 
tion Moses gives us of the order of 
creation. No doubt He who made 
the whole could have spoken it into 
existence in a moment of time; but, 
in conformity with all our observations 
upon the works as well as the ways of 
the Almighty, He proceeds by degrees. 
After the creation of the nucleus of the 
earth, He forms the firmament, to up- 
hold theclouds, and support, first vege- 
table, and afterwards animal, exist- 
ence. He gathers the seas together 
and gives them their boundary; He 
then creates the green herb, most pro- 
bably commencing with the lower 
orders of vegetation, and proceeding 
till the forest is covered with stately 
timber. The Almighty then creates 
the lights of heaven. Taking the sim- 
plicity of Genesis for my guide, I 
cannot but believe that Moses included 
in the 16th verse of the Ist chapter, ail 
that the unassisted eye can discover : 
the expression may include the whole 
of the milky-way, in which are count- 
less opeietls of stars; yet even this 
vast whole is but an atom in the great 
expanse! That Genesis does not in- 
clude creation elsewhere, is evident, 
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because angels are created beings, and 
anterior in their creation to this world; 
inasmuch as ‘ they sang together” in 
its first foundation, and “ all the sons 
of God” then “ shouted for joy.” The 
Great Supreme, still advancing in the 
scale of creation, then forms the inha- 
bitants of the water and of the air, 
which are succeeded by the superior 
organization of the living creatures of 
the land; and, lastly, all previously 
arranged for his use, man, the lord of 
the earth, comes forth from the Cre- 
ator’s hands, formed in His likeness! 
But in what time was this beau- 
tiful and great Creation perfected? 
Within six days, in the Mosaic ac- 
count, Some learned and good men, 
wishing to retain the term day in 
something like our usual acceptation 
of it, suppose that the motions of the 
earth were then very different, and the 
natural days longer ; some of our most 
eminent geologists acknowledging, 
that every appearance of the earth’s 
surface is in perfect accordance with 
the Mosaic order. of creation, insist 
upon immense series of years being ne- 
cessary for that gradual production of 
its. present condition, which we inva- 
riably discern in all the operations of 
the Godhead, throughout ail nature. 
For my part, 1 humbly conceive, that 
the word day, which, even now, we 
often use for large and various portions 
of time, may signify in a description 
where all is simple, concise, and ma- 
jestic, and especially in the very nature 
of early language, a portion of time of 
immense duration. In the plain and 
familiar language of Scripture the same 
word often implies various modifica- 
tions of thought. As father signifies 
grand and great grand-father, —the 
first father of a family, or tribe, or 
even natiou,—the institutor of a profes- 
sion,—a chief of the prophets, and is 
a universal token of respect,—so day, 
prophetically, signifies year. Some- 
times it comprises a number of years: 
there is ‘ the day of vengeance, of grace, 
and of salvation ;’ there is also the day 
of judgment :’ the same word is applied 
to the Millenium, and even to the 
whole period of the gospel dispensa- 
tion. & these, different portions of 
time, and some of great magnitude, 
are clearly intended. I would ask, 
why may not the days of Creation 
also signify protracted intervals of time, 
not perhaps equal, but most of them 
of prodigious extent to us short-lived 
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creatures, and of which the ‘ morn- 
ing and evening” are their boundaries 
respectively? Why may they not 
have a reference to cycles of years? 
and, if unequal, why may not the 
term be used as a memorial of the act 
of Creation within it? In this view 
not only grandeur and sublimity per- 
vade creation, but there is also a sim- 
plicity in the whole which adds to its 
magnificence! Here is never-ceasing 
and never-failing Providence in union 
with creation! The immediate inter- 
positions of Deity would appear simply 
to consist in acts of creation in the 
order of Moses, and would manifest 
equally, with any view, the * eternal 
Power and Godheadi”” The primary 
rocks, the foundations of the ‘* round 
world” being laid, and the waters se- 
parated, the detrita of those rocks, oc- 
casioned by the operation of the ele- 
ments, would, in process of time, pro- 
duce other formations; these never- 
failing causes of decay, further, would 
be aided by the creation of the lower 
orders of vegetables, such as lichens 
and mosses, which, by edherence to 
the solid rock through a minute por- 
tion of decay, would occasion addi- 
tional detrita, and facilitate, in the 
decay of themselves, the formation of 
various soils, in which. the creative 
wer of the Almighty in the vegeta- 
le kingdom would be abundantly 
manifested; there would be that con- 
stant operation of decay and reproduc- 
tion, which we now trace throughout 
nature, and which, under the guidance 
and controul of Almighty God, through 
the agency of his Providence, would 
bring the earth to that perfect state in 
which our first parents possessed it, 
when the whole was “‘ very - 
But how, it may be asked, does this 
view of Creation accord with the ap- 
pointment of the Sabbath? I answer, 
it is favoured by that holy institution. 
Sablath does not always signify a day, 
but sometimes a week, a year, and 
a state of rest and peace in the enjoy- 
ment of the promises of the Gael 
and it is an opinion of high antiquity, 
that the Millennium will be a thow 
sand years’ sabbath, immediately suc- 
ceeding six thousand of labour and 
sorrow. ‘These last sabbaths are but 
representations of the primary appoint- 
ment. The Almighty was pleased, 
“first, to reserve a sabbath unto himself, 
and afterwards bestowed a rest upon 
man, similarto his own. ‘“* He rested 
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on the seventh day from all his 
work :” and again, *‘ in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, &c. &c. 
and resteth the seventh day,” which 
He blessed and hallowed. Here is the 
foundation of man’s hebdomadal sab- 
bath, in which the principle rather 
than the day of its observation is deter- 
mined; because the latter has been 
changed, once at least, —but the former 
never. This earthly sabbath consists 
of a consecrated seventh-portion of 
time, immediately preceded by six de- 
voted to worldly duties ; and the sab- 
bath which the Lord appoints unto 
himself, is the prototype of it, having 
been previously established upon the 
same principle. But are we warranted 
in supposing that the great I AM, to 
whom a thousand years are but a day, 
ceased from creation-work for twenty- 
four hours, and then resumed it? Cer- 
tainly not: the Almighty has not de- 
clared himself in one act of creative 
power since the completion of his 
work, near six thousand years since ; 
every living creature that now is hav- 
ing existed in its parent-creation, as set 
forth by Moses. And are we to ima- 
gine, that the cessation from work, or 
rest, of God, will never terminate ? 
Then his Almighty sabbath (speaking 
with awe and reverence) would not be 
the original of ours, which is one fixed 
inno of time, Jevesenenes origi- 
nally to another. But we are justified 
in saying, that now is the heavenly 
sabbath. The Almighty commenced 
his own rest when his work was 
finished ; and his cessation will conti- 
nue the whole period of time his pre- 
sent creation exists, even until it is 
finally destroyed: and then, again 
He will go forth in works of creation ; 
He declares “‘ Behold, I create new 
heavens and a new earth?” But this 
duration of the sabbath of the Al- 
mighty suggests a longer duration of 
creation-work immediately previous to 
it, founded upon the very principle 
which the Lord himself appointed for 
the earthly sabbath ; the latter, in re- 

ard to man, being the model of the 
ormer, in regard to God! 

In this view, all the discoveries of 
men of science in the wide field of cre- 
ation, even if they are all correct, by 
no means operate against the Word 
of the Most High God! And I say, 
still further, if the days of Creation, as 
specified by Moses, were actually the 
same as our natural days, all the objec- 


tions of men are equally futile, because 
all power belongs to our Almighty 
Creator! But I have finished: my 
opinious of Creation and the Sabbath 
I believe to be in harmony with 
God’s Works and Word. ** Day,” the 
**sun,” “stood still,” ‘*rises,”’ *‘ sets,”’ 
and many other such expressions, I 
believe to be figures of speech, and re- 
presentations of familiar ideas, founded 
upon first impressions, Holy men of 
old used them, as best adapted for ge- 
neral use, their object being, not to in- 
struct men in the mysteries of nature, 
but to “ make men wise unto salva- 
tion.” Vicarius HumiLis. 


Mr. Ursan, July 15. 
H AVING observed in your last Vo- 
lume, Part]. p. 489, an old song 
on the Death of the Earl of Derwent- 
water, I am induced to send you some 
lines relating to the same subject, va- 
luable perhaps rather on account of 
their rarity, than of any intrinsic me- 
rit which they possess. “hey are 
printed underneath ‘a Perspective 
View of Dilston Hall, once the seat of 
the unfortunate James Earl of Der- 
wentwater,” which appears to be a 
faithful representation PP the residence 
of that Nobleman, who fell a victim 
to his mistaken ideas of loyalty, pitied 
alike by all parties, Itis stated to -be 
** drawn on the spot by ‘Thomas Oli- 
ver, of Hexham in Northumberland, 
1766,” and in point of execution has 
nothing to recommend it beyond simi- 
lar productions of the burin of that 
period. I purchased it with several 
other curious articles relative to the 
affairs of the years 1715 and 1745, from 
the late Mr. Simco, a name sufficiently 
well known to every print-collector 
and antiquary. Urpani Amicus. 


How mournful feeble Nature’s tone, 
When Diliston Hall appears, 

Where's none to wail the Orphan’s moan, 
Nor dry the Widow’s tears ! 


The helpless, aged, Poor survey 
This Building as it stands, 
In moving anguish heard to say 
(And weeping wring their hands), 
* The bounteous Earl, he is no more, 
Who once adorned this plain, 
Reliev’d the needy at his door, 
And freely did sustain. 


© Here flowing plenty once did reign, 
Which gladden’d every face; 
But now, alas, reversed scene ! 
For owls a dwelling place. 
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* The tim’rous Deer hath left the lawn, 
The Oak a victim falls, 

The gentle Trav’ler sighs, when shewn 
These desolated walls. 


* Each gen’rous mind emotion feels 
With pious pity mov'd : 

No breast its anguish yet conceals 
For one so well belov'd.’ 


Let no unhallow’d tongue, a servile slave, 
Their partial clamour vent beyond the grave; 
But let the noble dead his honours wear, 
His fault deplore, his virtues still revere, 
Tho’ err he did, he finish’d the debate 
With his own blood, and Ratcliffe’s fair estate. 
The aged Farmer, tottering o’er the green, 
Leans on his staff, recounts the days he’s seen, 
Informs the list’ning yauth by his record, 
How bless’d his roof, how plenteous his 

board, 
Not rack’d by Derwent’s hospitable Lord: 
He stops his tale, involv’d in grief profound, 
He sighs, he weeps, he feebly strikes the 

ground, [yore, 
Cries, ‘ Why rehearse these golden days of 
Since they to me, to me can be no more?’ 
The clement heart, and curious, often calls 
To view the naked Park and stripped Walls, 
The dampish Walls their stony tears impart, 
As if their master’s wound had pierc’d their 

heart. 
Ye pensive mutes, ’tentive on Dilston wait, 
And mourn, eternal, Ratclyffe’s tragic fate ! 


—@o— . 
Mr, Ursan, Oxford, Aug. 9. 
Mitcratex CoLLzeGE has set an 


example of architectural innova- 
tion in Oxford, that is likely to produce 
many imitations. St. Mary’s Hall has 
already been polluted with embellish- 
ments; and the venerable exterior of 
All Souls’ College, one of the most 
conspicuous and interesting objects in 
the High-street, has been uncased, and 
is partly restored, under the direction 
of Mr. Robertson, who is also engaged 
in building the New Church (after a 
Norman model) for the parish of St. 
Clement, and the new Printing-house 
for the University. But, besides those 
already named, there are other evi- 
dences of the taste which now prevails 
in Oxford, for expensive architecture ; 
and if the passenger is intercepted in 
almost every street by scaffolding and 
ladders, loose masoury and rubbish, 
he is amused with the unnatural efforts 
of the denizen workmen to keep pace 
with the industry of their metropolitan 
rivals. With all my partiality for Ox- 
ford, I am obliged to confess that she 
falls short of the energy, good taste, 
and judgment, defective as they are, 
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which influence the patrons of archi- 
tecture in Cambridge. There every 
thing that is done is on the side of im- 
provement, but in this University I 
observe a total disregard of antiquity, 
and strange to say, a rooted propensity 
for ‘eration and novelty. 1 know 
that 0. e town has all its beauty to ac- 
quire; and that the other is a collec- 
tion of beauties, of ancient and mag- 
nificent edifices, which the anal 
cence or taste of patrons may rival in 
extent or ornament, but cannot in the 
charm which antiquity confers, or in 
the genuine character which belongs 
to buildings planned and perfected by 
the inventors of the style. 

One source of the good at Cambridge 
is the dependance on a single archi- 
tect; and the chief cause of the evil 
at Oxford the constant change from 
one architect to another; not as might 
be supposed for the greater skill of the 
new candidate, for of his knowledge 
of Gothic architecture no proof is re- 

uired, but merely in compliment to 
the professional adventurer, to oblige 
whom more pains are taken than are 
required at his hands to improve the 
College buildings, or accommodate their 
respective societies. The assertion that 
restoration is scorned, and that aléera- 
tion is encouraged, is not contradicted 
by a single example of consequence 
among the re-edified structures in Ox- 
ford. 

Innovation for a time raged with 
fury in Magdalen College, but it was 
soon effectually checked, and what- 
ever merit the renovated parts of its 
ancient buildings now possess, must 
be chiefly ascribed to the refined 
taste and unceasing exertions of the 
learned President, Dr. Routh. These 
works, inauspiciously begun, have 
been brought to a temporary con- 
clusion, with credit to all parties ; 
but the buildings at St. Mary’s Hall 
have been carried on and Bens ee in 
the false taste in which they were 
commenced. The richest ornaments 
of Christ Church and Magdalen have 
been gathered from the noble and ele- 
gant buildings they adorn, and multi- 
plied so numerously, that the bay- 
windows into which they have been 
formed, are novelties in archictecture, 
and require so much ingenuity of con- 
struction, that it is reported that at 
least three tons of iron are required to 
maintain them in their positions. Ina 
few words, these features are preposter- 
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ously absurd in a small and propor- 
tionably low quadrangle. 

The sin of modern architects is their 
love of ornament, and this error is so 
glaring in the present instance, that 
all agree in condemning it, and in la- 
menting that a good material, and a 
skilful hand, have been so misemploy- 
ed. A similar injury is meditated at 
All Souls. The beautiful front of that 
College, composed of features and de- 
corations remarkable for their propriety, 
their delicacy, and their elegance, is 
to be encumbered with huge protrud- 
ing windows, and encrusted with carv- 
ings which were disallowed in the 
15th century; the architects of that 
period well knowing that correct pro- 

ortions and a just and simple distri- 
fusion of ornament produced beauty 
and grandeur, which an excess of en- 
richments, however imgeniously dis- 
posed or minutely detailed in their ex- 
ecution, would fail of effecting. 

I will here repeat the solicited ad- 
vice Mr. Robertson received from a 
member of Magdalen College, distin- 
guished for his elegant taste in archi- 
tecture. ‘* Study the building and Log- 
gan’s prints before you remove a stone 
or determine on a design. The latter 
will accurately supply what the former 
has lost through caprice or a disrelish 
of antiquity; and be satisfied to rest 
oa credit rather on restoring the 

uilding to what it originally was, 
than in making a handsome specimen 
of modern Gothic architecture.” 

It is to be hoped that this golden 
advice will not be neglected. As far 
as the architect has already proceeded 
with the new work, he is entitled to 
weg The ancient design on the 

est side, and the lower part of the 
South front, have been scrapulously 
restored to their original character, 
but if I may judge from a specimen 
window sagued in the roof, tis day 
a serious mnovation will be inflicted 
on the parapet. Anciently the bat- 
tlements were uninterrupted, and the 
lofty gables rose from behind them,— 
a character so handsome that it should 
be preserved, and it is one which has 
been successfully imitated in the ele- 
= East front of St. John’s College. 

hy not give dormer windows pro- 
priety of situation as well as of form, 
and place them in this instance just 
behind the battlements? The ex- 
ample in the West front of St. John’s 
College is not genuine. The tower 


gateway was at one time surrounded 
with scaffolding, and every good anti- 
quary in Oxford trembled for the fate 
of that stately fabrick ; but this for- 
midable preparation for innovation 
have been removed, and I hope the 
sentence, for I believe one was pass- 
ed, is now rescinded. 

A handsome doorway has been dis- 
covered on the West side of the Col- 
lege, which originally opened into the 
porch of the Chapel, and was walled 
up about half a century ago: this may 
be restored for ornament if not for 
use; it is too beautiful to be again 
hidden or destroyed. I shall hereafter 
trouble you with some further remarks 
on the alterations of this College. 


Yours, &. Aw Otp OnsERvER. 


—o— 


Mr. Urnay, ee Exeter, 
i he interesting subject of Polar 

Magnetic attraction has recently 
acquired a renovated consideration 
from the laudable spirit of enterprise 
and research, evinced by the learned 
Professor Hanstein, who, provided 
with all requisite instruments, has pro- 
ceeded to the remote wilds of Siberia 
in search of the site of a supposed 
North-east Magnetic Pole. At all 
events, much benefit will arise to an 
infant science, from this practical in- 
vestigation ; and let me be permitted 
to occupy a few of your valuable co- 
lumns, in examining the scientific 
Professor’s magnetic assumptions and 
positions, as tending to establish a 
theory or rattonale of the variation of 
the compass. The Professor, like Dr. 
Halley, places two magnetic poles in 
each hemisphere; while other eminent 
Philosophers, such as Euter, Gilbert, 
Churchman, and Krofft, assign one. 
As the indicated situation of these 
Poles has been visited by navigators 
and travellers, without manifesting the 
usual signs of existence, they call for 
no further attention, however inge- 
niously imagined. 

In the year 1769, Professor Hanstein 
situates his North-west Pole 19° 43’ 
from the earth's North Pole, and in 
longitude 259° 58’ East, with an an- 
nual motion eastward, of 10 or 12 mi- 
nutes. In 48 years, at this rate, this 
oon Pole would be situated in 94° 

est longitude, and 17 miles from 
the parallel of 70°. Captain Parry, in 
1819, passed over this meridian, and if 
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this Pole had existed, the North end 
of the needle would have pointed to it, 
on a line of no variation, or which is 
the same thing, with a West variation 
of 180°; whereas, this did not happen 
till this enterprising navigator passed 
the meridian of the real North-west 
Magnetic Pole, situated by approxima- 
tions figured in a former paper, at the 
intersection of 70° North latiide, and 
100° West longitude. Again, had 
Halley's North-west Pole been in Baf- 
fin’s Bay, or Professor Krufft’s on the 
West of Greenlayd, or Halley’s North- 
east in 30° East longitude and 76° 30’ 
North latitude, or Hansteen’s in the 
North-east quarter, the needle in Lon- 
don would not point very nearly to 
Captain Parry's Pole; but would be 
drawn eastward into probably less than 
the half of the apale of variation at 
present found. This consideration is 
rendered strikingly evident, by experi- 
ments with several magnets placed at 
various angles and distances, with fe- 
spect to a magnetised needle, which 
will not point to any of such magnets, 
but in a direction proportioned to the 
strength of each, acting in the inverse 
ratio of the square of relative distance. 
Were the precise site of the Magnetic 
Pole ascertained, the variation will not 
be the exact amount of the angle formed 
by the magnetic and true meridian of 
a place. For instance, in London, 
this angle exceeds the variation, be- 
cause the South-east Magnetic Pole 
draws the South extremity of the 
needle somewhat westward, and the 
result is the actual variation found, and 
which in this case would be greater, 
were there no South-east Pole. It 
thus appears, that the needle cannot 
point exactly to either pole, excepting 
when situated in the plane of the circle 
passing through both magnetic poles, 
aud round the earth, in. which case 
the variation will be the angle between 
this cirele and the meridian ; and the 
common magnetic equator will be a 
circle at right angles to that running 
through the poles magnetic. It is also 
manifest, that these magnetic circles 
will be constantly altering, according 
to the rate of movement of one pole 
eastward, and of the other westward. 

It is much to be lamented, that steps 
are not taken to ascertain the precise 
position of the two Magnetic Poles. 
Cape Turnagain is within a few de- 
grees of the site of the North West 
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Pole. Between a river running into 
the. Slave lake, and. another into Ba- 
thurst’s inlet, the land-line is short. 
Thus, the great object is within reach. 
At subsequent periods, the exact situa- 
tion of the Pole might be again found. 
By this means, in time, the nature of 
the eccentric curve in which it moves, 
and the rate’ of movement, would be 
found before this Pole passes {under in- 
accessible regions. Instead of this, 
that intrepid traveller Captain Frank- 
lin is directed to survey the coast be- 
tween Mackenzie's river and Behrin’s 
Straits, a thing of minor importance, 
as it is now well known that a North- 
west passage, whose existence no one 
doubis, can be of no benefit to. navi- 
gation or commerce. 

The Admiralty, have ‘really enough 
to do in managing their own various 
details ; and subjects like this in ques- 
tion ought to be placed under .the 
directions of the "ena Socigty, 
whose highly scientific members, in 
every department of knowledge, have 
time, talents, and inclination, to pro- 
mote all objects of public utility. 

Unless what is humbly suggested be 
speedily done, I am welll assured. that 
active foreigners will deprive us, by a 
laudable anticipation, of the honour of 
completing the first discovery of this, 
or any other age. 

In your former numbers it was re- 
commended as a secondary object, to 
trace the North coast of America by 
land ; to construct small vessels, and 
to try to get into the Polar basin, 
where from the flatness of the spheroid 
of the earth, the sun’s rays are ab- 
sorbed, and probably occasion an open 
sea in summer. 

I return from this requisite digres- 
sion to say, that Professor Hansteen, 
on what grounds we know not, situates 
a North-east Pole 4° 11’ from the ter- 
restrial North Pole, and under the me- 
ridian’ of 101° 29/ 30” East longitude. 
He makes it to move West, at the 
rate of 25 miles annually. If we sup- 
pose a meridian drawn from the mag- 
netic equator on the West side of the 
earth, and passing over Captain Parry's 
Pole, through, of course, the North 
Pole of the earth, to the smagnetic 
equator on the Peninsula of India, one 
half of such meridian will be over the 
North-west, and the other over the 
North-east line of no variation, con- 
stantly moving eastward, according to 
the movement of the Magnetic Pole, 
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or power, within the earth. I men- 
tion this, because the learned Profes- 
sor will find himself on the North- 
east line, when, for reasons stated, he 
zets a little beyond the meridian of 80° 

st longitude, or about 14° further 
East than Tobolski. As he proceeds 
eastward, he will find a decreasing 
East variation, because a line drawn 
from his position to that of the North- 
west Pole, will pass to the East of the 
North terrestrial pole from which the 
variation is reckoned, without ascrib- 
ing any attraction to that Pole, which 
is merely a point of convenient re- 
ference. If his supposed Pole is situ- 
ated under the parallel of 85° 49’, he 
ought, on its imagined meridian, to 
have no variation; more especially as 
the South-east Pole will draw the 
South extremity of the needle eastward. 
But the case must not be allowed to 
rest here, as the Professor must pro- 
ceed due North to Cape Taimauta, 
the most northerly point of Russia, in 
102° East, and 78° North, There, 
within seven degrees of the supposed 
Pole, the dipping needle ought, from 
experience, to stand at 88 degrees. 
This sure trial will set the question 
completely at rest. 

Captain Franklin found that by 
turning the needle eastward or west- 
ward, out of the plane of the magnetic 
meridian, a somewhat different. degree 
ofdip was obtained. This phenomenon 
has not been accounted for. When 
the axis of the instrument is at right 
angles to the magnetic meridian, the 
needle will be in its plane; and the 
extremity of the axis at both ends, 
will act freely in the socket, and with 
the least possible friction.—Not so, 
when the axis forms an angle with 
the magnetic meridian, In this case, 
the magnetic power, drawing the 
needle downwards, will sit obliquely, 
laterally, and angularly, on the part 
of the axis in the sockets; and conse- 
quently, there will be more strain and 
Jriction than in the other case; and 
also greater at the extremity furthest 
from the acting powers. By project- 
ing a plain figure, this will appear 
obvious ; and a small difference of di 
must be a consequence to be avoided, 
by placing the needle always in the 
we Bs of the magnetic meridian. 

During 247 years, the dip of the 
needle has altered only 1° 20’, giving 
an annual decrease of 19 seconds an 
a fraction of 43 hundred parts. This 
proves that the curve in which the 





pe moves is extremely eccentric. 
n former papers it was made out that 
it did not move in a straight line un- 
der a meridian. 1t was proved that it 
did not move under a parallel of lati- 
tude, as the ingenious Mr. Churchman 
supposed, It was stated, that it did 
not move in any line, on any side of 
the earth’s Pole. The very slow rate 
of decrease of the variation arises from 
the movement of the Pole, apparently 
in nearly a straight line in reference 
to London, on account of the great 
eccentricity of the curve of movement. 
The average of the years 1816, 1817, 
and 1818, is 2’ 24” greater than that 
of 1819, 1820, and 1821; and this 
average is 2’ 14” greater than that of 
the three next years, tending to shew 
the apparent slowness arising from ec- 
centricity. If we take a general ave- 
rage from the time when the variation 
was nothing in London, till the West 
began to decrease in 1817, the medium 
is found to be 9 6” 5. The apparent 
slowness of change of variation will 
happen. for a considerable time in 
every place where the variation is be- 
ginning either to increase or diminish, 
though the actual increase or decrease 
may amount to the general average. 

n many situations the action of the 
needle is quite irregular, from being 
acted on by magnetic local strata. It 
is evident that when such strata ate 
situated in the shell of the earth, ina 
line between any place, and the nearest 
Magnetic Pole, the increase or decrease 
of the variation must be irregular at 
such place, till the Magnetic Pole has 
in its constant progress moved consi- 
derably out of that line. 

We have no data to enable us to 
calculate the depth of the Magnetic 
Pole within the earth, having only 
one angle of the triangle of dip, and 
none of the sides ; because the precise 
protien of the Pole is known only as 
ar as has been made out by the former 
process of approximation, which can- 
not be depended on as critically accu- 
rate to fractions. The dips of the 
needle to be furnished by Professor 
Hansteen, in his Siberian researches, 
may enable us to approximate, experi- 
mentally, to the depth of the Pole. 
By constructing a large globe of paste- 
board, tangent lines may be accurately 
laid off in the plane of the magnetic 
meridian, in several situations in the 
northern hemisphere, where the dip of 
the needle may have been accurately 
observed ; and the more distant these 
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situations ate from the Pole, and from 
each other, so much the more satisfac- 
tory the result will be. Let the dip, 
or angle, formed with the tangent- 
line be accurately laid off from the 
_ tangents. If wires are pushed into the 
hollow globe, in the direction of the 
angle of dip, such wires will concen- 
trate not far from the probable posi- 
tion of the North-west Pole. 

Tt is said that next year Captain 
Parry will proceed to the East side of 
Spitzbergen, ‘to ascertain how far it 
may be eligible to establish fisheries 
in that quarter; and with the ulterior 
view of ranning over about six 
hundred miles to the earth's North 
Pole. Independent of useful magnetic 
observations, the trial of the pendulum 
at the Pole will be an object of scienti- 
fic importance. Gillis’s Land in 81° 
and 30° East, and to the East of the 
island of North-east land, will be traced 
and laid down; and to this unexplored 
land, it is probable that whales and 
other fish may resort, This intended 
voyage is also to our present purpose ; 
as the Discovery-ships will pass near 
to, if not over Doctor Halley's supposed 
North-east Magnetic Pole in 76° 30’ 
North latitude, and 36° East longi- 
tude. If Hansteen’s North-east Pole 
be 4° 11’ from the Pole of the earth, 
the needle at the North-east of Spitz- 
be ought to point to it, with 50° 
of Fast variation, and with an angle 
of dip towards it of about 85 degtees. 
At the North Pole itself, the North 
end of the needle will, on a line of no 
variation, direct itself to the Professor's 
Pole, if such there be, and with a dip 
of 88 degrees. 

As the ships advance northward, 
the West variation will increase, be- 
cause the angle formed by the magnetic 
and true meridian will increase, till 
on the North Pole itself it will [on 
the meridian of London] become 
nearly one hundred degrees; and if 
the ships proceed on beyond the Pole, 
the West variation will continue di- 
minishing ; because the line from the 
North-west Pole to the place of ob- 
servation, will form decreasing angles 
with the meridian. I use the word 


nearly, because the South-east Pole, 
ander the meridian of 118° East longi- 
tude, will draw the South extremity of 
the needle eastward a little, or in- 
versely, as the square of the distance ; 
occasioning the angle between the me- 
ridian of London and that of the North- 
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west Pole, to be somewhat less than 
100°; and the difference could be cal- 
culated for this or any situation, were 
the exact site of each Pole known. I 
trust that, mext year, the requisite 
steps may be taken to solve a much 
more essential and important problem 
than any connected with the intended 
expedition, also highly commendable. 
On. the Pole of the earth, the sun will 
move over a parallel of latitude, with 
the exceptioa of a small difference of 
daily declination ; and therefore, where 
the sun has very nearly the same atti- 
tude during a certain number of hours, 
the place of observation must be on 
the Pole of the earth. There, South 
mast be in every direction; and as 
stars will be invisible in constant day, 
the meridian of London will be found 
by the hour of 12 on chronometers 
whose rate of going is known; or by 
reckoning a hundred de eastward, 
from the meridian under which the 
needle points on the North Pole of 
the earth. On account of the move- 
ment eastward of the North-west 
Pole, and of the action of the South- 
east, this angle may, on the Pole, be 
near the truth, if taken at 97°. The 
action of the pendulum will also indi- 
cate the Pole; and I merely throw out 
these ideas for the better consideration 
of the scientific characters conducting 
the various departments of the intend- 
ed voyage to the North Pole, in 1827, 
a year to be rendered memorable by 
such an event, 

An useful discovery of essential im- 
portance to the British Fisheries, re- 
mains yet to be made in Lancaster's 
Sound, now called Barrow’s Straits. 
Opposite to Regent's Inlet there, a 
fine wide channel is situated, under 
the name of Wellington. An open sea 
appeared in it, as far as glasses could 

netrate. This channel certainly 
eads into the Polar basin; and beyond 
it an open sea, abounding with great 
whales, and certainly with narwhales, 
might be found. Another voyage to 
this quarter would also com fete the 
geography of the Georgian Islands. 

Let us now, Mr. Urban, accom- 
pany Professor Hansteen into the 
southern hemisphere, to inquire into 
the probability of his two supposed 
southern. Magnetic Poles. Halley 
placed two Magnetic Poles in this he- 
misphere ; and each of the other Phi- 
losophers mentioned, situated one there. 
As the imagined sites of these Poles 
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have been approached without mani- 
festing the usual symptoms of ex- 
istence, it is unnecessary to advert to 
what is stated in former papers on the 
subject of such imaginary Poles. The 
Professor situates his South-east Pole 
in the year 1773-4, 20° 33’ from the 
South Pole of the earth, and in East 
longitude 136° 15’. He makes it to 
move at the rate of 4’ 69 per annum, 
westward. In 1773, Captain Cook 
accurately ascertained that, in longitude 
144° 37’ East, and latitude 58° 58’ 
South, there were only 31 minutes of 
East variation ; and as the Professor’s 
Pole was 8° 22 further West than 
Captain Cook’s line, no variation ought 
to have been found at the distance of 
eight degrees due North from it, 
where, on the contrary, there was a 
West variation of nine degrees. 

Lately, two Russian ships of disco- 
very sailed round the South Frigid 
Zone, on the parallel of 69° 30’, and 
of course passed over the supposed po- 
sition of this Pole, without finding any 
indication of its existence. At the 
above assumed rate of movement, this 
Pole would require 4605 years to re- 
yolve round the-South Pole of the 
earth ; and it will be made out further 
on, that such period is not even the 
sixth part of this. The learned Pro- 
fessor places his South-west Pole 12° 43’ 
from the South Pole of the earth, and 
in 236° 43’ East longitade, or 123° 17’ 
West from London. He gives this 
Pole 16° 57’ of annual movement west- 
ward. 

Captain Cook in 1774, in West lon- 
gitude 106° 5’, went into latitude South 
71° 10’, where the Professor’s Pole was 
about six degrees South-west from that 
position. Had such Pole existed, the 
dip of the needle there must have been 
at least 87 degrees, whereas it exceeded 
but little that found at the South ex- 
tremity of New Zealand. 

Captain Waddell, on the meridian 
of 34° 16 45” West, and in 74° 15’ 
South Latitude, found an East varia- 
tion of 11° 26; and if Hansteen’s Pole 
is laid down 14° 8’ 39” 20 further West, 
according to its rate of movement since 
Captain Cook’s time, it will appear 
that the South extremity of the needle 
we quite wide of the Professor's 
South-west Pole, and more to Captain 
Cook’s Pole, whose present position 
can be indicated by comparing that 
celebrated navigator’s line of no varia- 
tion with recent observations by Cap- 





tain King, of the Royal Navy. The 
great East variation among the New 
Zetland Islands could be conveniently 
referred to the South-west Pole either 
of Doctor Halley, or Professor Han- 


steen, if the statement made-did not , 


militate against the existence of such 
Pole.’ The irregularity of the varia- 
tion among those islands, furnishes 
one of many instances of the action of 
magnetic strata found in various places 
to operate independently of Polar at- 
traction. 

Captain Parry very obligingly ob- 
tained for me from Captain King, 
some magnetic observations, which, 
compared with those of Captain Cook, 
enable me to approximate to the pre- 
sent position of the South-east line of 
no variation; to the time of a polar 
revolution ; and to the annual increase 
of variation in one part of the southern 
hemisphere. In latitude 40° South, 
and 133° East longitude, by these ac- 
counts, there was very lately no varia- 
tion; and between 119° and 129°, in 
latitude. 12° to 15° South, there was 
little or no variation. On these meri- 
dians nearly, Captain Flinders and 
others, many years ago, make no va- 
riation. The fact is, that no varia- 
tions taken at sea can be depended on 
as accurate, unless they are the: me- 
dium result of a great many observa- 
tions taken in a smooth sea, at the 
same time and place. In 22° South, 
and 114° East, Captain King found 
2° 30’ of West variation. Now this 
can he depended on, as the position is 
on /erra firma on the North-west corner 
of Australia, or New Holland. Tak- 
ing a medium of the above three me- 
ridians leastdoubtful, we have 120° 40, 
but as the variation was West, on that 
furthest West it must be ‘near the 
truth to assume, in the mean time, 
that the South-east line of no variation 
is under the meridian of 118° East 
longitude. This gives 26 degrees of 
movement westward of this line in 
52 years, from where Captain Cook 
found it in 1773, under the meridian 
of 144° East. From this it appears, 
that the South-east Magnetic - Pole 
effects a revolution round the South 
Pole of the earth in 720 years, in a 
curve of unascertained eccentricity. 

Captain King, on the meridian of 
145° East, found an East variation of 
9°, which gives an average annual in- 
crease of 10° 58’ on that meridian in 
51 years, when Captain Cook found 
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his line of no variation nearly there. 
All this, however, is but a somewhat 
imperfect approximation. Near the 
South-east angle of New Holland, the 
line of no variation should be found on 
shore, and by sailing nearly due South 
on it, in the proper season, the dipping 
needle would indicate the site of the 
South-east. Magnetic Pole, which fo- 
reigners, it is probable, may deprive us 
of the honour of discovering. A true 
meridian permanently laid off on a 
brazen plate, would aé all times shew 
accurately the increase or decrease of 
the. variation at its station. 

There may be a few places where 
the action of the magnetic needle is 
irregular, as stated ; but in general the 
attraction of the North-west and South- 
east Magnetic Poles, in the inverse 
ratio of the square of the distance, 
will account for the variation at any 
given place, in either hemisphere. As 
I ascertained the variation at Bencoolen 
in Sumatra, in the years 1794 and 1795, 
on a true meridian, I will regard that 
as accurate, being deduced from hun- 
dreds of observations made in order to 
find the quantum and direction of the 
diurnal variation there, as printed in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 
1796. The medium-east variation 
there, at the above period, may be 
reckoned 1° 6’ East. If the variation 
depended entirely on the attraction of 
the North-west Pole, then even far to 
the East of the meridian of Bencoolen, 
this variation ought to have been at 
least five degrees more East. Again, 
the South-east Pole was a little to the 
East. ofthe meridian of Bencoolen, 
and attracted the South end of the 
needle eastward, which at the North 
extremity would cause a West varia- 
tion. In point of fact, the needle 
does not point exactly to either of these 
Poles, but tends to each, by the above 
invariable rule; and the effect of the 
combined action of the two Poles is 
the apparent variation. It is unneces- 
sary to give other instances yielding a 
similar result. 

By the above approximation, the 
— position of the South-east 

agnetic Pole is not far from the in- 
tersection of the meridian of 118° East, 
with the parallel of 75° South latitude; 
and it would appear that both Poles 
move at the rate of half a degree an- 
nually. A simple experiment evinces, 
that the variation is occasioned by the 
conjoint action or attraction of both 
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Poles. Find the place of each Pole 
32 years ago, when the above observa- 
tions were taken at Bencoolen. Lay 
off from the meridian of that place, 
the distance of each Pole. Measure 
the distance from Bencoolen to the 
place of each Magnetic Pole supposed 
at the surface. ant these super- 
ficial segments to their chords. We 
have thus the relative angle formed by 
each Pole with the meridian of the 
place of observation. Place a sensitive 
needle on this place laid down on pa- 
yer, with the two angles of attraction. 
Neutralize the actual variation by 
means of a magnet attracting the nee- 
dle into the real, from the magnetic, 
meridian. Apply the North pole of a 
very strong magnet at the laid down 
osition of the South-east Magnetic 
Pole, and the North end of the needle 
will move a litthe Westward, because 
the South is drawn Eastward. In this 
state of things apply the South pole of 
an equally strong magnet to the place 
of the North-west Magnetic Pole, on 
which the North end of the needle 
will be drawn into a small East varia- 
tion. The effect is adequate, without 
neutralization, which is made use of 
to simplify the experiment, by pre- 
viously drawing the needle into the 
meridian of the place of observation. 
This approximating experiment must 
be imperfect, inasmuch as the un- 
known depth of the Poles within the 
earth, and the exact strength of each 
Pole, cannot be taken into the account. 
I can see no grounded faith in the 
existence of more than one Magnetic 
Pole in each hemisphere. Should the 
dipping needle, as the only sure test, 
indicate more than one, calculations 
will be rendered intricate and compli. 
cated. 

By reference to a globe, it will be 
evidently seen that the above West 
variation found by Captain King, un- 
der the meridian of 114° East, arises 
principally from the attraction of the 
South extremity of the needle East- 
ward, by the South-east Pole, under 
the meridian of 118° East longitude, 
where it appears that there was a 
West variation of 27° fifty-two years 
ago, occasioned mainly by the same 
Pole then under the meridian of 144° 
East, where Cook found the South- 
east line of no variation in 1773.—We 
are, | hope, advancing in the know- 
ledge of the science of Variation, b 
having thus. established, that bot 
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Poles move at the same rate. While 
the North-west Pole is manifestly at 
the West extremity of the eccentric 
curve in which it moves, the South- 
east Pole, it would appear, is on the 
North side of the South Pole of the 
earth, at the more projecting part of 
the equally eccentric curve m which 
it moves within the earth. 

It is made out, Mr. Urban, that 
there are two magnetic powers which 
move manifestly within the earth in 
contrary directions, occasioning the 
variation as well as the general action 
of the magnetic needle, so indispens- 
ably necessary for the purposes of hu- 
man intercourse. That the earth is 
hollow, is amply confirmed by Scrip- 
ture and Philosophy. The Hebrew 
expression, W121 WIN, (thehu vavehu,) 
according to David Levy, is rendered, 
without form and void. Pabohu is from 
the root i132, (baha, ) void, empty. The 
accurate Polyglot renders the meaning 
to be, inanis, vacua, cooperta. Your 
Correspondent Mr. Wilton tells us, 
that the sacred historian is not speak- 
ing of the inéerior, but of the external 
surface of the earth, and tells me, that 
I mistake what it is impossible to mis- 
understand. — Buxtorf translates johu, 
—emptiness, a vacuum, and figura- 
tively, vanity ; and vabohoo, emptiness, 
a vacuum, a void, and, figuratively, a 
vain thing. Jarchi has it, that johw 
vabohu ‘ signifies wonder and asto- 
nishment at the emptiness and desola- 
tion which is therein.”—Aogaro;s— 
invisibilis, can have no reference to 
the inferior of the earth so distinctly 
expressed by the original phrase. The 
Greek adjective, axatacxsvactos, said 
by your Disnesasibnn to mean incom- 
posiia, means also minim? elaboratus, 
carens elocutionis ornatu; and such 
meaning being various, one part of it 
alludes to the earth’s not having as yet 
the spheroidal oblate form, which arose 
from the rotatory motion, occasioning 
pa! and night. The. beautiful and 
sublime description of the physical 
part of the Creation perfectly agrees 
with the discoveries and theories of 
such eminent philosophers as Newton, 
Kepler, Copeivel Caniak &c. with 
rs difference, that Moses’s account, 

rom its great simplicity and perspi- 
cuity, is calculated » be coilie ae. 
stood by all classes and in all ages. 


Newton, after much. study and 
doubt, at last arrived at the great and 





important truth, that all space is filled 
with ether, a subtle spirit or fluid, or 
air of vast elastic force. In this the 
planets move, with an exact corre- 
spondence between their weight and 
bulk, and the weight of the ether they 
constantly displace in their revolutions. 
The Derry gave them the orbicular 
motion, and this necessarily generates 
and maintains the rotatory. - The Sun 
turns on his axis ih twenty-five days, 
in the direction in which the planets 
and their secondaries move, and it is 
more than probable that their orbicu- 
lar motion may be thus constantly car- 
ried on. It is no.more possible for a 

lanet to get out of its orbit, than it is 
for a balloon in our atmosphere to rise 
higher than where the weight of the 
air it displaces is precisely equal to the 
weight of the balloon, of what it car- 
ries —- and of the internal gas. 
The disturbing influence of contiguous 
planets is a curious fact, subject to ma- 
thematical demonstration ; and it may 
be more familiarly explained by the 
attraction of two corks floating on wa- 
ter. The corks displace an equal co- 
lomn of air pressed outwards all round 
them. The vacuum created on the 
outside of each cotk is more rapidly 
filled up by the greater pressure of the 
air on the more distant sides, and thus 
they are urged into contact, and will 
remain together. The planets floating 
in ether, are acted on similarly, but 
their relative motions in their orbits 
must always prevent contact.—Were 
the earth solid to its centre, the weight 
would be so great, that it would be as 
far out in the Solar System as Mars. 
The year would be twice as long, and 
the cold would be very intense. True 
the Derry would adapt (as in other 
planets further in and further out) the 
constitution to such circumstances ; 
but this does not affect the conclusion, 
that the earth cannot be solid. The 
supposed solidity would be both use- 
less and inconsistent with the Solar 
System as now constituted. 

I would go fully into the case, on 
principles of both calculation and na- 
tural mechanism, but enough has been 
adduced in former papers to establish 
the position in question, on philoso- 
phical grounds, in confirmation of ra- 
tional Scripture proofs, independent of 
the positive physical fact of actual Po- 
lar movement within the earth. 

I could have quoted various passages 
of Scripture; but this is unnecessary, 
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as they all confirm or indeed repeat 
the clear meaning in the Mosaic ac- 
count. If the Jewish lawgiver . had 
not distinctly stated what the plainest 
and most obvious expression indicates 
beyond a doubt, the philosophy of 
Newton alone would put the point 
beyond all controversy. 

here is an expression in the gth 
verse of the 4th chapter of Ephesians, 
which mentions ‘the lowermost parts, 
or lowest, parts of the earth ;” but as 
translators differ as to meaning here, | 
merely advert to the passage. 


Yours, &c. Joun MACDONALD. 


—_—o— 


Essex-st. next door to 
Mr. Unsan, the Chapel, Aug..8. 
WE: live in an inquiring age; 
there is no subject too exalted, 
none too bumble for the. intellectual 
research of the present generatian. We 
have our ** Infant Schools,’”’ where, we 
may hear the little pratiers of two 
years old lisping the definitions of 
rhomboids and isosceles triangles. We 
have, too, ‘* Mechanic. Institates,”’ 
which promise fair to train. us up a 
race of ‘ operatives,” who,) like those 
of Laputa, will not, deign to fit a coat 
to our backs but wpon true mathema- 
tical principles, I have heard too of 
a * London University,” and I can 
feel no doubt but that those with 
whom the plan originated, will see 
that the young academicians shall be 
properly trained up in the way that 
they should go. 

In short, we are a more enlightened 
race than our grandsires. ‘* The march 
of intellect” in their days was but ‘a 
dead march.” Good Aan they would 
have condemned alike Monsieur Gar- 
nerin in his balloon, and Mother 
Goose upon her broomstick to the 
horse-pond ; and the man who should 
assert that the steam of their porridge- 
pots would tarn a mill-stone, would 
probably have got a ducking for his 
pains in the mill-stream. Yet we now 
immortalize Watt, and laud the inge- 
nuity of Perkins, for reducing to prac- 
tice some of the very theories which 
acquired for the. Marquis of Worces- 
ter the reputation of a madman. Bat 
tempora mutantur. 

I remember, when I was a boy, 
finding in the pocket of an octogena- 
rian domestic, a part of the bone of a 
leg of mutton. On inquiry, I found 
it was considered to be a charm,—a 
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sure and certain remedy against the 
cramp! Unacquainted with its vir- 
tues, I smiled at what I then deemed 
the credulity of the old woman ; but, 
in truth, I am now almost led ‘to ask 
whether I had any just ground for so 
doing; for, baving suffered lately very 
much with rheumatism, [ was right 
seriously recommended the other day, 
and that by one to whose opinion 
upon most subjects I would readily 
defer, constantly to wear about my 
person a loadstone and a magnet, 
which, he assured me, I should find 
to be an infallible remedy. Not hav- 
ing either at hand, I suggested as a 
substitute my octogenarian friend’s 
mutton-bone. But my raillery was 
not in yplace; I could as easily have 
argued a Highlander out of his belief 
in “the second sight,” as have shook 
my friend’s faith in the anti-rheuma- 
matic properties of the loadstone, He 
was a firm believer. He had himself 
experienced its beneficial effects; and 
he brought forward so many well-au- 
thenticated facts, he adduced so many 
well-attested cases, all within his own 
immediate knowledge (I verily be- 
lieve, that if a fourteenth part of my 
friend’s rheumatic acquaintance were 
to sail with Capt. Parr » it would 
puzzle even the Professor Barlow him- 
self, to adjust the variations of the 
magnetic needle), where the remedy 
had been tried with the most complete 
success,—my scepticism was shaken, 
and I more than half resolved forth- 
with to purchase the charm, hang it 
round my neck, and—believe. 

It is not, however, a fashion of the 
present day to take any thing upon 
trust; it is not for this, we are told, 
that the godlike faculty of reasoning 
was given toman. I can conceive a 
doiealier only, or an enthusiast, guilty 
of such “‘a prostration of the under- 
standing,”’ as to give his assent to that 
which his mind cannot fully compre- 
hend, his reasoning powers cannot 
** find out to perfection.” Thus, Mr. 
Urban, am I often led to reject some 
of those self-evident positions which 
many, I dare say, well-meaning peo- 
Ee take saagubes upon trust; and 

etween you and I, there are moments 
when I am led to entertain very se- 
rious doubts of my own existence ; and 
as for this “‘ vast globe itself,” I some- 
times, even now, am induced to look 
upon it but as ‘* the baseless fabric of a 
vision,” for it is a mystery difficult to 
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fathom, and I cannot altogether satisfy 
myself as to the precise manner in 
whieh the creating energy was exerted, 
when this fair world, “‘ and all that it 
inherits,”’ arose out of nothing! It is 
at variance with ‘‘ the experience of 
ages,” and directly opposed to the uni- 
versally received axiom, ‘‘ ex nihilo nal 


The prejudices of education may 
lead some of your readers, Sir, to con- 
demn such researches as_ idle, and al- 
together beyond the grasp of man’s 
limited comprehension ;. indeed an old 
writer insinuates as much in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

*¢Such questions, youth, are fond,—far 
better ‘tis 

To bless the Sun, than reason why it 
shines.” 

But, Sir, this antiquated notion was 
broached full two centuries ago, and 
as I have the happiness to live in more 
enlightened times, I cannot think of 
deriving benefit from any proposed re- 
medy, until I can eatisly my mind as 
to the mode of its operation; and do 
not imagine, Mr. Urban, that I am 
singular: in this feeling. I can assure 
you it is one which is carried by my 
neighbours here next door, into mat- 
ters of immeasurably greater import- 
ance. But this is foreign to my pur- 

ose, which, as you will perceive, I 
nave steadily kept in view, and from 
the commencement of my _ letter, 
shewn myself particularly anxious to 
come quickly to the point. Allow me, 
then, through the medium of your 
Miscellany, to ask from some of the 
illuminati of the present day, for a lit- 
tle light upon this, to rheumatic sub- 
jects, most interesting question. Can 
the loadstone have any influence upon 
the human frame? A what manner 
can itact? Is there such a portion of 
iron in the blood to account for any 
effect upon the circulation? In short, 
is there any thing rational in the no- 
tion ; or must we class it with the 


charms and spells that have obtained 
among our village gossips for ages 
past, and consider it about equally effi- 
cacious with the mutton-bone of my 
worthy old domestic ? 

A Moperw RaTIoNALisT. 


Ge 
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Addressed to the British Roman Catholic 
Association *. 
(Concluded from p, 8.) 

E shall continue our notices of 
the papistical rebellion in Ire- 
land, for the edification of the Catholic 
Association, whose ‘‘ Expounders” 
probably may have kept them in happy 
— of such atrocious deeds. 
hat sanguinary miscreant Father 
Owen Cowley, during the disturbances 
at Ballina and Killala, regularly sent 
out gangs of banditti, in imitation of 
the Wexford rebels, to search the 
country for Protestants; and they ful- 
filled the most sanguine wishes of their 
savage employer: as they seized a great 
many personsof the established Church, 
and committed them to the house of 
the Hon. Colonel King, at Ballina, 
where Father Cowley daily vilified and 
insulted them. At one time he was 
heard to declare that he would burn 
them alive in a kiln :—another time 
with tar barrels ; and when he despair- 
ed of procuring these, he said that his 
purpose could be effected by tying flax 
round their bodies, and setting fire to 
it. This villain had the temerity to 
inform the rebels (who were panting 
for the blood of their Protestant pri- 
soners), that he had procured them 
permission to assassinate them! His 
address to the prisoners was often in 
these words :—*‘* Ye damnable heretics 
—ye scum of hell—ye breed of the devil 
ee time is but short: you have 
only this night to live, and to-monow 

ye shall sufler for your crimes.” 
At Carlow the priests were among 
the foremost instigators of the rebels 





* Since our last Number was published, we have received several pamphlets on the 
Catholic question. But one in particular we recommend to public notice, written by a 
gentleman of Derby, entitled «« The Pretensions of Modern Popery brought to the Test,” 
being observations on the Declaration of the Catholic Bishops. In the course of his 
remarks, the author very justly observes : << It is much to be regretted, that in this public 
profession of the faith of their Church, they have not referred their readers to the Autho- 
rities on which their Declaration is founded. Throughout the whole pamphlet there is not 
one single reference to the Councils, Creeds, Missals, Breviaries, or any other accredited 
sources of information on this important subject. /t is a simple Declaration entirely devoid 
of proof: and one, which we hope to be able to show, is at variance with the accredited 


writings of the Church of Rome.” 
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At Bray, Father Conolly was desired 
by the magistracy to read from the 
pulpit a proclamation, offering rewards 
for the apprehension of the perpetra- 
tors of several foul murders in that 
neighbourhood, when he refused, say- 
ing, “‘ our Saviour was betrayed for 
thirty pieces of silver; but he hoped 
that none of his parishioners would act 
the part of Judas.” At the siege of 
Ross (says Musgrave), a great number 
of priests, with their vestments on, 
and crucifixes in their hands, by mov- 
ing through the rebel ranks, and ani- 
mating them by their harangues, 
kindled a degree of enthusiastic ardour 
in them, which nothing but fanaticism 
could inspire. At Carrig, one Father 
Edward Murphy, a priest, delivered a 
sermon, in which he told his hearers 
that the recent massacres ‘‘ were as 
visibly the work of God Almighty, 
as the dividing the red sea by Moses !” 

In the history of the Wexford rebel- 
lion, Mr. Taylor relates that while the 
work of death was going on at Wex- 
ford Bridge, a rebel captain, shocked at 
the horrible cruelties that were in course 
of perpetration, ran to the popish bishop 
(Dr. Caulfield, titular Bishop of Wex- 
ford) who was then drinking his wine 
with the utmost composure after din- 
ner, and knowing that he could stop 
the massacres if he chose, entreated 
him for the mercy of God to interpose 
his authority, and save the prisoners, 
This Christian prelate replied, “ it 
was no affair of his,” and requested 
the captain would sit down and take a 
glass of wine with him, adding, that 
“the people must be gratified.” Whilst 
this papist paragon of humanity was 
sipping his claret, no less than ninety- 
seven Protestants were murdered in 
the most barbarous manner; and the 
leader of the assassins, also a priest, 
had no sooner glutted his thirst for 
blood, than he left the mangled carcases 
of his victims, saying, ‘* Blessed be 
God, we have sent some of their souls to 
hell !”” 

The above is a dreadful, but alas! 
too faithful a portraiture of Popery, 
when unrestrained by civil or military 
authority. Unfortunately, if ‘ Ca- 
tholic Emancipation,” as it is call- 
ed, were granted to the extent re- 
quired, there would be no probability 
of melioration in the lower orders of 
Ireland. Indeed, their ignorance and 
vagabondism would only be perpe- 

Gent. Mac. August, 1826. 
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tuated, because their priests, the natural 
enemies of all intellectual improve- 
ment, would possess still greater in- 
fluence over them. The multitude 
would not obtain more education, 
more me Ey or more domestic 
comforts ; for at present they are 
relieved both from assessed taxes and 
poor rates. ** Catholic Emancipation” 
would only give more uncontrolled 
powers to the great and opulent to - 
press their inferiors, to annoy the poli- 
tical authorities, and endanger the 
safety of the State. On the contrary, 
could we only, by the diffusion of edu- 
cation and knowledge (sodreadfully por- 
tentous totheRomish priesthood), dispel 
from Ireland that religion which has al- 
ways been so hostile to rational liberty, 
she might soon be on a level with the 
other parts of the empire in intellec- 
tual importance and moral worth ; 
but the petrifying breath of Popery, 
we are afraid, will long continue to 
~~? all her native energies. Bishop 

wth, in a Sermon preached for the 
benefit of the Irish Charity Schools, 
in 1773, explains with admirable truth 
why the native Irish, so closely con- 
nected with England, should have 
continued for so many centuries in 
the present state of darkness and bar- 
barism. 

** Popery, that more than Egyptian dark- 
ness (says he), still covers a great part of 
the land ; a darkness, which may be sensibly 
felt in its pernicious effects and destructive 
consequences. It is the great obstacle that 
stands in the way of every beneficial, every 
generous design; it counteracts every prin- 
ciple that leads to loyalty and true piety, to 
industry and useful knowledge, to national 
strength, security, and happiness. It in- 
spires its wretched votaries with a detesta- 
tion of that government which protects 
them, because it is administered by those 
whom they call usurpers and heretics ; and 
makes them ready to join the enemies of 
their country, because they call themselves 
Catholics; a name perverted in its applica- 
tion to the very contrary of its true mean- 
ing. The love of their country being thus 
extinguished in their breasts, one of the 
strongest incitements to the noblest exer- 
tions of the powers of body and mind is de- 
stroyed. Their understanding, subdued to 
the belief of gross falsehoods, and habituated 
to absurdities, is weakened and depraved ; it 
becomes impervious to the light of truth, 
and callous to the force of argument. In- 
trenched in iguorance, and in a language of 
their own, little known to others, and diffi- 
cult to be attained ; enslaved to the peculiar 
customs and superstitions of their ancestors ; 
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fixed in an obstinate adherence to hereditary 
errors, and a determined hatred of those 
whose duty it is to remove them; awed by 
the terrors of dreadful anathemas, and (in 
the case of converts, at least,) by the obli- 

ation of oaths, binding them not to 
amr to reason, or yield to conviction ; 
they render themselves inaccessible to human 
instruction, and give up their claim to the 
direction of the Word of God.” 


Gentlemen, when you request us 
**to look at Ireland—that island of 
genius and fertility—and behold her in 
all her nakedness and all her misery,” 
you have only to peruse the above ex- 
tract, *‘ as a proof of the direful but 
natural effects of such a system” as 
that of popery. You may also refer 
to the Papal States, and to the ‘* most 
Catholic’ country in Europe, for fur- 
ther proofs of the “‘ natural effects of 
such a system.” In those blest realms, 
where priestcraft and popery reign in 
their pristine glory, the most abject 

werty, besotted ignorance, and ruth- 
ae brigandage prevail, which are “ the 
natural effects of such a system”’ as the 
Romish hierarchy unfortunately main- 
tainsin Ireland. The “ Eternal City,” 
once the proud mistress of the world, 
and the grand emporium of learning 
and the arts under Pagan dominion, 
is now sunk to the lowest scale of 

itical insignificance. Indeed it is 
amentable to reflect that these cele- 
brated cities and countries, which flou- 
rished under the influence of Paganism, 
have been reduced to comparative ni- 
hility under the petrifying breath of 
priestly tyranny and superstition. The 
wonted energies of man being at the 
present day benumbed, as in Ireland, 
every noble faculty is completely pa- 
ralyzed ;—thus, for instance, Syracuse, 
the ancient capital of Sicily, whose 
population once amounted to 400,000, 
now only contains 14,000 inhabitants ; 
and the city of Girgenti is now reduced, 
under Papal domination, from 200,000 
to 15,000 !—the misery and calamities 
that have befallen Papal Europe being 
*« the natural effects of such a system ” 
as the domineering priests of the dark 
ages invariably pursued, and which 
those of the present day are anxiously 
endeavouring to perpetuate, where- 
ever the power exists *. 





* The Catholic Association assert, that 
*¢ it will be found, on candid examination, 
that the principles of religious liberty are 
fully as well practised in Catholic as in Pro- 
testant States!”—We cannot say whether 





Unfortunately the Papal priests, dur- 
ing the middle ages, directed both the 
political and spiritual concerns of na- 
tions. They were the master spirit 
and the presiding power. ‘The Clergy 
were in every act the grand and con- 
ducting instruments; they monopo- 
lized situations, political as well as 
ecclesiastical ; they directed the helm 
of governments; they led armies into 
the field, and fought with the cross 
and the sword, as occasion best fitted, 
and necessity best required. They in 
every repr — the substance 
of power, while princes suffered their 
eyes to be dazzled by its mere phantom ; 
they were wallowing amidst all the 
palpable enjoyments of royalty, while 
sen were, like the idols of the 

fast, vainly clothed in purple and gold, 
without exciting by their presence one 
sensation of awe or apprehension 3 and 
while nobles were in abject poverty 
and humiliated in condition, emperors 
meekly knelt before them; kings si- 
lently submitted to the most deroga- 
tory chastisement; princes and peers 
were proud of performing the most 
menial offices. 

Such at one period were the charac- 
teristic features in the Papal hierarchy ; 
and its members were more easily 
enabled to pursue their most extraor- 
dinary career, in consequence of the 
wealth, which gave them power, and 
their monastical learning, which gave 
them ability to practise on the super- 
stitious minds of their too credulous 
countrymen. The monasteries were 
the only schools of learning; so that 
immense engine for the subversion of 
the human mind was entirely in the 
hands of the Clergy, and they were 
particularly cautious in its manage- 
ment for the complete accomplishment 
of their purposes. The conquering na- 
tions of barbarians imported into the 
milder climes of the South the same 
abject obedience and superstitious reve- 
rence for their Priesthood, as had cha- 
racterised them in their native forests. 
Of this complying disposition the mi- 
nisters of sialon took every possible 
advantage, especially as the blind cre- 





sheer ignorance, or the spirit of falsehood 
peculiar to Popery, dictated this; but the 
members of the Association ought to know 
that the Protestant worship is not tolerated 
in the Papal States, the Peninsula, or the 
free Catholic States of South America. 
What political privileges Protestants there 
enjoy would be a useless question. 
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dulity of the laity invited imposture ; 
and their own exulting confidence in- 
fused into their minds the most darin 
impudence. Then superstition seiz 
upon the minds of the too credulous 
people ; the worship of saints besotted 
the already weakened understanding, 
and the veneration for relics fostered 
fanaticism. The purposes of the Clergy 
were also promoted by the assumed 
inviolability of sanctuaries, the doc- 
trine of purgatory, and the system of 
masses for the relief of souls. Thus 
fettered by superstition, the mind of 
the Laity was shaped to the wishes of 
the Priesthood ; and riches of every 
description flowed from all quarters 
into their laps, which defied the power 
of repletion. 

At the termination of that period 
which is usually denominated the mid- 
die or dark age, when a portion of 
Europe began to break the chains of 
ignorance and bigotry with which the 
Popish priesthood had enthralled it, 
there arose a new order of political 
hierarchs who assumed the name of 
Jesuits. This numerous and dangerous 
body, who are daily acquiring more 
influence and authority, from the en- 
courageinent they receive from Ca- 
tholic states, owed its origin tv one 
Ignatius Loyola, a native of Portugal, 
of whom an ancient Protestant author 
thus writes :—** After that the Popish 
priestcraft fraud began to be discover- 
ed by Luther, Calvin, Beza, and man 
more, up starts a cripple (a corporal, 
some say a sergeant,) Ignatius Loyola, 
wounded in the wars, but of a crafty 
genius, and most damnable head-piece, 
the founder of the Jesuits.” But the 
Jesuits themselves, like many orders 
of their church, and like the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Association and 
their Jesuitical ‘* Expounders,” pay 
no regard to truth; for they have the 
assurance to tell the world that their 
origin is of a much anterior date, and 
their existence coeval with Christianity 
itself. Their first monastery, they say, 
was founded in the womb of the 
blessed Virgin! and that instead of St. 
Paul, Christ sent Ignatius Loyola to 
carry his name before the Gentiles, 
and that the name of Jesus was most 
miraculously imprinted on his hands! 
It is a fact, as old as himself, that he 
could neither read nor write, but had a 
head-piece and forehead surpassing 
even those of Dr. Doyle, or even the 
still more brazen ones of Hohenlohe, 
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the magician.—The anagram of Je- 
suita is Sevitia, cruelty ; a it is the 
nature of a Jesuit, like the plague, 
the devil, and an Irish priest, to do 
as much mischief as possible. The 
snake may as soon forget to bite, or 
the wasp to sting, as a Jesuit forget to 
be bloody and cruel. The Jesuits are 
the executioners of the Pope's curse, 
throughout the world. Our Litany 
says—‘* From the Devil, the Pope, 
and the Jesuits, good Lord, preserve 
us.”—It is a little more than half a 
century since this gang of bigots and 
traitors were formally exterminated, 
by the bull of Clement XIV. at the 
entreaty of the House of Bourbon, 
who dreaded their political objects. 
During all this period, their conduct 
has furnished a very eminent example, 
not merely of the pernicious vitality of 
the Order, but of the wretched faith 
which, in matters of interest and 
power, their church has always been 
aceustomed to observe. The bloody 
links of their intrigues have stretched 
from the Savannahs of America to the 
plains of Hindostan. They fled from 
cities to breathe their treasons to the 
desert ; and have actually exulted in 
the insanity of martyrdom, among the 
dens of jaguars and tigers. ‘They are 
now rearing their colleges, and —s 
their proselytes before our eyes, an 
under the broad shadow of the consti- 
tution. They are patronized in France, 
encouraged in Ireland, and tolerated 
in England; and if papal audacity and 
encroachment be not firmly stemmed 
by the strong arm of legislative autho- 
rity, they will soon co-operate with 
the Romish priesthood for the subver- 
sion of Protestant ascendancy in Church 
and State :—ab uno disce omnes. 

So far has it been our object to 
prove the danger and impolicy of vest- 
ing the eternal enemies of Protestant- 
ism with political power and munici- 
pal authority, while the same ambi- 
tious and designing spirit, which spread 
its malign influence over benighted 
Europe during the dark ages, still ani- 
mates the monster Popery and its insi- 
dious priesthood. We shall now pro- 
ceed to show the persecuting and into- 
lerant character which has always ne- 
cessarily accompanied its —— as- 
scendancy. Tyranny, cruelty, and co- 
ercion, have formed its most distin- 
guishing features; and even the re- 
verend authors of the Catholic De- 
claration are compelled to admit these 
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principles as being ‘‘ part and parcel”’ 
of the Romish religion; though the 
members of the Catholic Association 
have the presumption to contradict it. 
In their Address, when speaking of 
a these gentlemen have the 
ypocrisy to say,—“If to pare be 
to convince by the use of fair argu- 
ment, then is ours a proselyting reli- 
gion:—But if to proselyte be to sub- 
stitute force for arguments,—we so- 
lemnly abjure it.” This asseveration 
is so palpable an evasion, that we need 
only refer to the 5th section of their 
reverend ‘* Expounders” to prove it: 
**the Catholic Church cannot be 
charged with impiety for exercising 
powers given by hrist to his Apostles 
and to their lawful successors; nor 
with tyranny, in enforcing the observ- 
ance of the precepts of Christ.” 
According to the canons of the 
Romish Church, “ the precepts of 
Christ” are—to offer supreme adora- 
tion to a consecrated wafer—to wor- 
ship the “ Queen of Heaven,” saints, 
and relics—to offer up masses * for the 
dead !—to acknowledge the supremacy 
of “the Lord God the Pope’’—to keep 
no faith with heretics! and to observe, 
with an entire prostration of under. 
standing, all the buffooneries of “ Holy 
Mother Church ;”—in fact, to follow 
Father Murphy’s ‘* Articles of the Ca- 
tholic Faith,” as quoted in p.8.—Now 
every Protestant must look upon these 
doctrines as impious; and every ra- 
tional and philosophic mind must view 
them with disgust, or treat them with 
ridicule. Still (say these ‘* Expound- 
ers of Faith”’) ** the Catholic Church 
cannot be charged with tyranny, in en- 
forcing their observance !” Do these 
**Expounders” then dare, like the 
persecuting demons of ‘ times lon 
past,” to breathe such yon mae 
though truly papistical sentiments as 
these, in this land of freedom and uni- 
versal toleration? The cloven foot of 
Popish despotism is here betrayed ; its 
minions consider it no tyranny, when 
in their power, toenforce the observance 
of their idolatry and blasphemy on all 
sects and parties. Let this menacing 
and infernal spirit, here displa ed, be 
eternally impressed on the minds of all 
friends to universal toleration. Not- 


withstanding the evasions of the Ca- 
tholic Association, we can prove that 
these odious doctrines have been al- 
ways enforced by the priesthood, with- 
out attempting to convince the recusant 
by reason. Their arguments have always 
been those which were brought against 
the unfortunate Waldenses and Albi- 
genses, the Hugonots, John Huss, Je- 
rome of Prague, Cranmer, Hooper, La- 
timer, and thousands of Protestant mar- 
tyrs, who hare sealed their professions 
with their blood. Torture, fire, and 
faggot, have uniformly been the prose- 
lyting arguments adopted by the et 
tical demons of old; and these * Ex- 
pounders ” have now the presumption 
to broach the same doctrines, by con- 
tending that it is “‘ no tyranny” to en- 
force the observance of that wretched 
idolatry, which caused, by its absurdity, 
the establishment of Mahometanism, 
the stubbornness of the Jews, and the 
secret infidelity of the Middle Age 
among the intelligent. 


For proofs of the arguments adopted 
by the Popish priesthood, we shall 
present a few passages from Acts passed 
against Protestants at different periods 
of our history, which perfectly agree 
in spirit with the above declaration of 
enforcing the observance of what was 
sO repugnant to common sense ; but 
which completely falsify the protesta- 
tions of the Catholic Association. 

By Act 2 Hen. IV. it is declared :— 


*¢ A new sect of the Faith, of the Sacra- 
ments of the Church, and of the authority 
of the same damnably thinking, and against 
the law of God and of the Church, usurp- 
ing the offices of preaching, and who do 
perversely and maliciously in divers places 
within the said realm, under the colour of 
dissembled holiness, preach and teach these 
days, openly and privily, divers new doc- 
trines, and wicked heretical and erroneous 
opinions, contrary to the same faith and 
blessed determinations of the Holy Church ; 
and of such sect and wicked doctrine and 
opinions, they make unlawful conventicles, 
and confederacies, they hold and exercise 
schools; they do make and write books, 
they do wickedly instruct and inform peo- 
ple, and as much as they may excite and 
stir them to sedition and insurrection, &c. 
And ordains that persons convicted of such 
offences, and who shall refuse duly to ab- 
jure the same ; or who, after abjuration shall 





* A witty Frenchman being asked the 
derivation and meaning of masses, replied 
that it was synonimous with messes, the har- 
vest of Popish priests ! 





pr d, do fall into relapse, so that 
according to the Holy Canons, he ought to 
be left to the Secular Court.—After due 
process, the Mayor, Sheriff or Sheriffs, &c. 
of the place where the offence shall be com- 
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mitted, shall, after sentence, receive them 
before the people in an high place to be 
lurnt; that such punishment may strike 
fear into the minds of others, whereby no 
such heretical doctrine, nor their authors 
and fauters in the said realm against the 
Catholic faith, Christian law, and determi- 
nation of the Holy Church, which God pro- 
hibit, be sustained or in any wise suffered.” 


That these Acts were not long al- 
lowed to remain a dead letter, we have 
an evidence in the case of poor Saw- 
tree, rector of St. Osith, who was 
cruelly burnt alive in the latter reign ; 
in Wickliffe, whose bones were taken 
up and burnt (such was the impotent 
malice of his enemies) ; and of numer- 
ous others, persecuted and tortured in 
various ways, and of whom Fox, in 
his Martyrology, and other writers, 
give accounts, To all of these was 
the obnoxious doctrine complained of 
much indebted, but to none so much 
as Wickliffe. Henry de Kuighton, 
canon of Leicester, a contemporary, 
and not a proselyte to his opinions, and 
who cannot consequently be suspected 
of partiality, said of this father of Pro- 
testantism, that “he was the most 
eminent Doctor of Divinity of those 
times, second to none in philosophy, 
incomparable for school learning, and 
transcending most both in subtlety of 
science and profoundness of wit.” 

An Act passed in the 31st of Henry 
VIII. entitled ** An Acte for abolish- 
ing Diversity of Opinion !” contained 
six articles, which ordained hanging 
or burning (powerful arguments ! ) for 
all: those who denied the ‘* Real Pre- 
sence” in the Sacrament,— that pri- 
vate masses were of no service,—that 
auricular confession was not necessary 
for salvation, &c. We quote as a spe- 
cimen the ** Real Presence * :” 

“If any person or persons within this 
realm of England, or any other the King’s 
dominions, shall, after the 12th of July 
next coming, by word, writing, ymprint- 
ing, cyphering, or any otherwise, publish, 
preach, teach, say, affirm, declare, dispute, 
argue, or hold any opinion, that in this 
blessed sacrament of the altar, under form of 
bread and wine, after the consecration thereof, 
there is not present, really, the natural 
body and blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
conceived of the Virgin Mary ; or that after 
the said consecration, there remaineth any 


Addressed to the British Roman Catholic Association. 





* At which the Mahometan justly ex- 
claims, ‘These Christian dogs! who make 
a god and then eat it.”” Nothing connected 
with the history of idolatrous worship can 
be half so monstrous or absurd, 
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substance of bread or wine, or any other 
substance but the substance of Christ. God 
and man; or after the time above-said pub- 
lish, preach, say, &c. that in the flesh, un- 
der form of bread, is not the very flesh of 
Christ, or that with the blood, under the 
form of wine, is not the very blood of 
Christ, as well apart as though they were 
both together; or by any of the means 
abovesaid, or otherwise preach, teach, de- 
clare or affirm the said sacrament to be of 
other substance than is abovesaid, &c. every 
such person and persons so offending, their 
aiders, comforters, llors, 
and abetturs therein, being thereof convict- 
ed, shall be deemed and adjudged heretics, 
and that every such offence shall be adjudged 
manifest heresy; and that every such of- 
fender and offenders shall therefore have and 
suffer judgment, execution, pain and pains 
of death, ly way of lurning, without any 
aljuration, clergy, or sanctuary, to be there- 
of permitted, had, allowed, admitted, or suf- 
fered.” 

Another Act, passed in the same 
reign, entitled “‘ An Acte for the ad- 
vancement of true Religion, and for 
the abolishment of the contrary!” de- 
clares : 

*¢ Any spiritual person or persons, who 
shall preach, teach, defend, or maintain, 
any matter or thing eontrary to the Godly 
instructions or determination, which, since 
the year aforesaid, is or shall be set forth by 
his Majesty, being thereof convicted before 
the Ordinary and two Justices of the Peace, 
&e. shall, for the first time, be permitted to 
renounce and recant his said error, after 
such manner as shall be appointed, &c.; 
and if he refuse to renounce or recant, and 
after eftsoons offend, then, for the second 
time to abjure and bear a faggot, after such 
manner as should be neat by the Ordi- 
nary, &c.; and if he refuse to abjure and 
bear a faggot, or if he abjure and bear a fag- 
got and after offend the third time, contrary 
to the Act, then to be deemed and adjudged 
an heretic, and to suffer, therefore, the pe- 
nalties of death by burning, and loss and 
forfeiture of all his goods and chattels.—The 
like also as to laymen.” 

How tyrannically ‘‘ the observance 
of these precepts” were enforced is too 
well known to recapitulate. Witness, 
for example, the reign of ‘bloody 
Mary,”—second only, in the eye of a 
good Catholic, to the Virgin Mary! 

Between the years 1550 and 1560, 
(says Dr. M. Geddes) there was a 
strong disposition manifested by Spain 
to embrace the Protestant religion, ac- 
cording to Paramus, who in his His- 
tory of the Inquisition affirms, “That 
had not the Inquisition taken care in 
time to put a stop to those Protestant 





ers, 
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reachers, the Protestant religion would 
ove run through Spain like wildfire ; 
people of all degrees, and of both 
sexes, having been wonderfully dis- 
posed to embrace it.”—The first indi- 
vidual that we read of, who suffered 
martyrdom in Spain for being a Pro- 
testant, was Mr. Nicholas Burton, an 
English factor, who was burnt at Se- 
ville in the reign of Queen Mary of 
England. Mr. Burton's goods and 
notes were seized when he was appre- 
hended. 

After the Inquisition of Valladolid 
had made terrible havoc in “ enforcing 
the observance of Popish precepts,” the 
persecution of Seville broke out with 
no less cruelty and fury upon the Pro- 
testants gathered in the city, by the 
Ministry of Dr. Egidio and Dr. Con- 
stantino, the two great luminaries of 
Spain. The former was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment in the cells 
of the Inquisition. On September 24, 
1559, Don John Pontio de Leon, son 
to Don Rodrigo, Count of Baylen, 
was, with divers others professing the 
Protestant Faith, burnt at Seville. 
These martyrs were all converted from 
the Catholic faith by that learned man, 
Dr. Egidio, The doctrines they suf- 
fered martyrdom for professing were, 
ist, that the worship of the Church 
of Rome was idolatrous; 2dly, That 
the Pope was Antichrist; and, 3dly, 
That men were justified by faith, and 
not by works. 

The “ Expounders of the Catholic 
Charch,” so far from disapproving of 
these diabolical deeds of their priestly 
predecessors, have now the audacity to 
contend, that ‘* they cannot be charged 
with tyranny in enforcing the observ- 
ance of her precepts !” TIAN. 

(To be continued.) 


—o— 
Mr.Ursan, Twickenham, July 10. 
I" may be interesting to some of 
your readers to know, that about a 
fortnight ago, on opening a new vault 
for the remains of Mr. Burnett the 
Distiller (who died here at a villa 
rented of Sir George Pocock, bart.), a 
coffin in a very decayed state was dis- 
covered, which from its being by some 
inches higher than those usually made, 
attracted the attention of the sexton 
and masons employed in the vault. 
A very old inhabitant declared it to 
be the coffin of “ Pope,” who died 
in the year 1744. What renders the 
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assertion more probable, are the cir- 
cumstances of the roof of the coffin 
being strewed with ashes (a ceremony 
customary with Roman Catholics, I 
believe), and it being well known that 
Pope’s personal infirmity required a 
coffin of peculiar shape. 

Pope, in his will, I believe, directed 
that he should be interred near the re- 
mains of his parents, to whom he was 
remarkably attached. His wishes do 
not appear to have been attended to, 
as they are buried towards the North- 
east end, and the coffin in question is 
exactly in the middle aile. The coffin 
of the Countess of Drogheda appears 
to lie near it. 

Should any of your readers feel inte- 
rested on this subject, the distance of 
Twickenham from London is so short 
that they may very easily satisfy them- 
selves by applying to the sexton or 
parish clerk. A.B 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 10. 
. &~ account which your Corre- 
spondent gives of the family of 
Shirley, agrees with mine, except in 
one instance. He says, that ‘in 1531 
the manor of Burstone, &c. was con- 
veyed to Sir Thomas Shirley the elder, 
of Wiston.” This Sir Thomas, who 
was Treasurer in the Low Countries, 
was born in 1540, and therefore the 
former date is probably a mistake for 

1581. z. C. 


Mr. Ursay, June 25. 
| be my visit to Cambridge at the last 
Election, I found most of my old 
friends dead, and so many buildings 
going on, that the place was a new 
scene to me. But on visiting the 
Church of Great St. Andrew, I was 
particularly struck with a mural tablet, 
whose elegant structure was in har- 
mony with the simplicity and truth of 
the incription to the memory of one of 
the best of men, and best Surgeons of 
his age, and whom I well remember 
when I was an Undergraduate. If he 
was consulted by a Student for any 
bodily infirmity, he never missed the 
opportunity of improving the mind 
too; and such was his kind and pa- 
rental manner, that no one ever con- 
sulted him as a physician, who did not 
love him afterwards as a friend. 
Pleased as I was with my visit to 
the University, nothing pleased me 
more than the recollection of this ex- 











cellent man, whose memory is still 
revered at Cambridge, as one of its 
ornaments and benefactors, and who 
has left behind a posterity not un- 
worthy of him. But my chief object 
is to give circulation to the beautiful 
epitaph raised to his memory, and I 
have sent it, if you think it worthy of 
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“ Near this spot are interred the remains 
of Mr. Thomas Thackeray, Surgeon, of 
this place. His afflicted family, in erecting 
this tablet to his memory, forbear to fill it 
with superfluous praise, or useless lamenta- 
tion! May they who knew him best and 
loved him most, praise him in their future 
lives by a remembrance of his example and 








: - - an imitation of his virtues. He died Nov. 
a niche in your widely extended Ma- 97 j gg, aged 70 years.” 
gazine. 2 
© Yours, &. OcToGENARIUs. 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


East Fiding. 
(Continued from p. 26.) 
«* Away with me in post to Ravenspurg, 
But if you faint as fearing to do so, 
Stay, and be secret, and myself will go.” 
“* He, my Lord, is gone to Ravenspurg, 
To offer service to the Duke of Hereford,” Suaxsreare in Rich. II. 


HISTORY. 


860. Beverley Priory destroyed by the Danes. 

867. Hinguar and Hubba, two Danish princes, at the solicitation of Earl 
Bruern, entered the Humber, and destroying the churches and towns of 
Holderness and Beverley, marched to York. 

993. Sweyne, King of Denmark, entered the Humber with a large fleet and 
oy by plundered the inhabitants of Holderness, as they did also in 1013 
and | . 

1066. Harfagar, King of Norway, with a fleet of near 600 sail, came up the 
Humber, and landed their forces at Hull, and proceeded to York; in their 
way thither, they defeated the Northumbrians at Gate Fulford. A bloody 
batile fought at Stamford-bridge, nine days previous to the landing of William 
1. between Harold II. and Harfager, in conjunction with Tosti the banished 
Earl of Northumberland, in which the Norwegians were defeated and 
obliged to retire. 

1070. The Danes, under their ki 
having destroyed the country on 
which they took and plundered. 

1202. John entertained at Cottingham Castle. 

1296. Edward L. having conquered Scotland, and removed the crown, sceptre, 
&c. was entertained by Lord Wake at Cottingham, for several days. From 
this visit the town of Hull derived great additional consequence. 

1298. Edward I. kept his Christmas at Cottingham Castle. 

1306. Edward IJ. in his wars with Scotland, compelled Robert Bruce to take 
shelter in the Hebrides, and seized his Queen, who was confined at Burst- 
wick in Holderness ; but she appears to have been well entertained. 

1332. Edward ILI. on his journey to Scotland, was sumptuously entertained at 
Hull by William de la Pole, who received the honour of knighthood and 

rocured the title of Mayor for the principal officer of the Town.—Edward 
Hiol, with an army of 2500 men, embarked at Ravenspurne for Scotland, 
to assert his right to the throne. 

1346. Immediately after the battle of Creci, the King besieged Calais by land 
and sea. To aid this, the town of Hull furnished sixteen ships, and Raven- 
spurne one. 

1392. The inhabitants of Cottingham and other neighbouring towns, to the 
number of about 1000, assembled in a tumultuous manner to obtain satisfac- 
tion from Hull for depriving them of their fresh water. They laid siege to 
the town of Hull, diverted the course of the canals and filled them up ; but not 
being able to intimidate the inhabitants, retired and encamped at Cottingham. 

1399. Henry of Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford, afterwards Henry IV. landed 

at Ravenspurne, and was there joined by the Earls of Northumberland and 





Sweine, in entered the Humber, and 
th sides of the river, proceeded to York, 
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Westmoreland, &c. &c. He soon afterward appeared before Hull, and 
demanded admittance, but being resolutely refused, retired to Doncaster. 

1448. Henry V. making a progress into the North, and having passed some 
days at the Duke of Northumberland’s house at Leckonfield, went to Bever- 
ley, and thence to Hull. 

1471. Edward Duke of York (afterwards Edward IV.), landed at Ravenspurne 
with Lord Hastings and others, to the number of 500. Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, landed about four miles from that place. 

1536. Hallam, one of the leaders of the * Pilgrimage of Grace,’ touk Hull by 
surprise, but did not long retain possession. 

1537. Sir Francis Bigod, and the rebels under his command, attacked Hull, 
but were defeated. Sir Robert Constable and others, however, subsequently 
made themselves masters of Hull by stratagem; but after retaining it only a 
month, were compelled to surrender. 

1541. Henry VIII. and his Queen paid a visit to Hull, and were splendidly 
entertained ; thence he proceeded to York, and on his return lodged at Leck- 
onfield, and thence again to Hull. 

1639. Charles I. was entertained at Hull and eyrey 

1642. Hull garrisoned by Sir John Hotham for the Parliament, and was the 
first town the parliament secured for themselves. Charles I. demanding ad- 
mittance to the town was resolutely refused, and obliged to retire to Beverley. 
After much fruitless negotiation, he commenced the siege of the town, but 
was speedily obliged to raise it.—The royalists dislodged from Beverley by 
the Parliamentarians under Col. Boynton. 

1643. Henrietta-Maria, queen of Charles I. landed at Bridlington Quay, hav- 
ing eluded the vigilance of the enemy’s navy. She also had a narrow escape 
afterwards from the shot of Vice-Admiral Batten, who had drawn up his 
ships during the night opposite to her lodging —The Marquis of Newcastle, 
after committing inealedeenen at Beverley, drew up his forces against Hull, 
but was compelled to raise the siege, and retire to York.—Sept. g, the Parlia- 
mentarians attacked the royalists at Anlaby, but were repulsed and pursued to 
Hull.—The Marquis of Newcastle’s oe at — was blown up 
Sept. 28.—Sir John Hotham, on his flight from Hull, was seized near 
Beverley gate, as he was making an effort to regain his house at Scorbrough. 

1688. Lord Langdale fortified Hull. 

1788. The Jubilee, in honour of William III. of blessed memory, celebrated 
with great splendour at Hull. 

EMINENT NATIVES. 

Alfredus or Alredus, Historian, Beverley (ob. 1129). 

Alcock, John, Bishop of Ely, and founder of Jesus College, Cambridge, Beverley (ob. 1500). 

Beverley, St. John of, Abp. of York, Harpham (ob. 721). 

Bubwith, Nicholas de, Bishop of Bath and Wells, who attended the Council of Constance, 
1415, Bubwith. 

Bridlington, John de, Prior of Bridlington, reputed a saint (ob. 1379). 

Burton, Henry, learned but seditious puritan divine, Birdsall, 1579. 

De la Pole, Sir William, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Ravenspur (ob. 1356). 

Fiddes, Richard, divine, one of the numerous biographers of Wolsey, Huamanby, 1671. 

Fisuer, Joun, the learned and pious Bishop of Rochester, Beverley, 1459. 

Green, John, Bishop of Lincoln, Beverley, 1706 *. 

Hoveden, John, a celebrated historian, and chaplain to Henry II. Howden, 

Johnson, Thomas, M.D. the first botanist of his time, Hull (ob. 1644). 

Lamplugh, Thomas, Archbishop of York, Thwing (ob. 1691). 

Lawson, John, Admiral, Hull-(ob. 1665). 

Marvet, ANDREW, politician and incorruptible patriot, Winestead, 1620 or 1621 fT. 

Newburgh, William, monkish historian, Bridlington (flor. temp. John). 

Scribe, Robert le, dexterous writer, Bridlingtoo (flor. 1180). 

Skirlaw, Walter, Bishop of Durham, and architect, Swine (ob, 1405). 

Terrick, Richard, Bishop of London, Knellington (ob. 1777). 

Thew, Robert, excellent engraver, Patrington, 1758. 

Thompson, Edward, dramatist, author of some highly popular sea-songs, and a naval cap- 
tain, Hull, about 1738. 

Wandesforde, Christopher, Viscount Castlecomer, statesman, Bishop Burton, 1592. 

Watson, Thomas, Bishop of St. David’s, North Ferriby, 1637. S. 








* Nightingale says, at or near Hull. + Nightingale says Hull. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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28. Recensio Synoptica Annotationis Sacre, 
being a critical Digest and synoptical Ar- 
rangement of the most important Annota- 
tions of the New Testament, Exegetical, 
Philological, and Doctrinal ; carefully 
cotlected and condensed, from the best Com 
mentators, both ancient and modern, and 
so digested as to form one consistent body 
of Annotation, in which each Portion is 
systematically attributed to its respective 
Author, and the Foreign matter translated 
into English ; the whole accompanied with 
@ copious body of Original Annotations. 
By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, M. A. of 
Sidney College, Cambridge, Vicar of 
Bisbrooke in Rutland, and Curate of 
Tugby, Leic. 3 vols. 8vo. Rivingtons. 
THE intention of this work is} in 

the words of the author, “ to bring 

together the digjecta membra Exegeseos, 
the most important materials for the 
right interpretation of Scripture, hi- 
therto dispersed amidst numerous bulky 

and expensive volumes.” (Pref. x.) 
The usefulness of the work is this. 

It is especially adapted to the use of 
academical students, candidates for 
Holy Orders, and all persons who pos- 
sess any tolerable knowledge of the 
Greek of the New Testament; and it 
will, he hopes, materially tend to fix 
and establish the interpretation of the 
New Testament on the authority of 
the most eminent Commentators, both 
ancient and modern; and subserviently 
thereto, the phraseology is explained, 
and the subject matter illustrated both 
from the classical authors, and the 
rabbinical writers (Pref. xi). Thus 
our author. 

He has certainly brought into one 
work all that Wetstein and the Ger- 
man and modern Commentators have 
compiled on the subject; and as cer- 
tainly has shown himself one of the 
greatest Theological Scholars of the 
day ; and a very superior Grecian be- 
A The whole of the exegetical 
and philological annotations of Wet- 
stein are given, and generally speaking 
they are valuable, but nothing can be 
more evident, than that he is fallible. 
Admitting that demoniacs were lu- 
natics, by what authority does Wet- 
stein say, “ Observamus Judzorum 
Christianorumque doctissimos ita pas- 
sim de dzmoniacis fuisse locutos, ut 
nullam diaboli in illis ssgysay agnosce- 
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rent” (i. p. 46). Now even conceding 
that the word Jasuwy is not in ancient 
usage synonymous with diabolus, yet 
no doubt can exist, but that Christ 
does personify the agents of the disease, 
and state that they have a distinct ex- 
istence from the patient, for this is 
hd shown in the miracle of the 
adarene Swine. It is observable too, 
that, with regard to other diseases, 
Christ does not address himself, if we 
may so say, to the disease, and con- 
verse with, or is answered by the dis- 
ease, but simply says, “* Be thou heal- 
ed,” and so forth. The author is not 
to be blamed, for he declines all 
opinion of his own upon the subject. 
But the fact is, these German com- 
mentators have more reading than 
philosophical acumen, and the high 
reason and sublimity of the Christian 
code is not regarded by them. They 
forget that Christ understood the 
agency practised by Providence, and 
regulated his actions by it. With- 
out denying that the acts of the de- 
moniacs were those of lunatics, that 
the physical modes by which insanity 
is produced are known, still the opera- 
tion of the nervous system is enveloped 
in darkness. This operation we may 
justly infer that Christ understood ; 
but the Commentators can only tell 
us what others have said, and the 
themselves think. Now a thing which 
exists, and which we cannot find out, 
we must (for it is a truism) ascribe to 
an unknown agency. It is to no 
er se that it is called A and B, for 
anguage, applied to things unknown, 
is a mere name, and only implies that 
Jones, Smith, &c. mean persons arbi- 
trarily so called. We do not mean to 
say that, when any unfortunate person 
becomes lunatic, an evil spirit neces- 
sarily occupies his person; but only, 
that it is utterly unknown to us how 
the nervous system is actuated, and 
what is the machinery of Providence. 
We only recur to the fact, that Christ 
does consider the demoniacs, not as 
persons in whom there exist a human 
soul and body; but an evil spirit and 
human body. In short, there is no 
settling this and many other points in 
Scripture without begging the ques- 
tion ; and it is owing only to this ne- 
cessity of begging the question, that 
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any difference of opinion exists among 
Theologians, for ove man begs the 
question one way, and another an- 
other. A Theological scholar may not 
be a Theologian, yet no Germans have 
surpassed or even approached the /ogi- 
cal talent of Wheeler, the penetration 
of Paley, or the judgment of Hooker. 

Our countrymen have attended to 
things, not to words; they have been 
philosophers and logicians; the Ger- 
mans have been schoolmasters and 
lexicographers. The collections of the 
latter are mere matters of labour; and 
such men, even the famous Wetstein, 
may greatly mislead; for nothing can 
be more erroneous than his interpreta- 
tion of were diwypwr (Mark x. 30), and 
the best interpretation certainly is, 
that in which Mr. Bloomfield finally 
acquiesces (ii. 89), eliam in mediis per- 
seculionilus et calamitatibus, for that 
interpretation accords with 2 Cor. vii. 
4, and James i. 2. 

We have said this, because we con- 
sider the study of the sense and mean- 
ing of Scripture to be far preferable to 
that of the language; for our author 
justly says, 

«¢ Whenever we can be enabled by exa- 
mining the context, and comparing the pa- 
rallel passages of the other Evangelists, to 
come at the probable sense, we must not be 
moved by petty objections on the score of 
grammatical propriety.” P. 89. 

The study of the language may, 
however, be highly auzxiliary; and in 
some places indispensable. 

There is an infinity of profane Greek 
learning in this work, and we cannot 
forbear giving the following specimen, 
because it elucidates an Archzological 
matter : 

«¢ Much has been said of Gothic roofs 
having been formed in imitation of places of 
Druidical and other divine worship, in the 
woods over-arched by branches of trees. 
This is confirmed by toy 10, 5. 5, who, 
speaking of the first temple of Delphi, says, 
that it was only a Chapel made of the 
branches of laurel growing near the Temple. 
I should rather conjecture, that it was con- 
structed after the manner of the early 
Gothic Temples; the walls being formed by 
the trunks of trees, and the roof by the 
branches carefully drawn over and made to 
meet. There are traces of this also in a 
very ancient Egyptian building described by 
Herodotus, 2, 170, wacras A:Oiwn meyaan, 
Kai NEOXNAEYN GTVAGIC! Qoivixnas Ta devdeea 
wtpnsnvevoiss, evidently in imitation of the 
above very ancient temples of trees. Herodot. 
5. 119, 9. es Aros Srpariov iepoy maya re 
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xai ayioy adoos wharavicrwy. So we may 
understand the worship of the Groves in the 
Old Testament.” Vol. ii. p. 109. 

To a book containing such-a library 
of learning, we cannot do justice in a 
limited review. We hope that the 
author will send a copy of his work to 
every Bishop on the Bench, and see 
his expectations and hopes realized, as 
expressed in p. xx. Pref. We will 
not distrust—but POOR FORGOTTEN 
LearninG! Fanatics have got the 
upper hand, and formed the taste of 
the lower orders,—of many who ought 
to know better,—for nothing but frothy 
declamation ; every day, trash is pub- 
lished and preached! The time was, 
when Voltaire said, ‘‘ If Cromwell 
were now living, and should say, ‘ We 
must seek the Lord, we must fight the 
Lord’s battles,’ if, to the disgrace of 
human reason, he should introduce 
this Jewish jargon into the parliament 
ot Great Britain, he would be thought 
more fit for the society of Bedlam, 
than the command of an army” (we 
quote our vol. xu11. 632). We are 
more than alarmed for the reason of 
our own age, through the advance- 
ment of low vulgar taste. The popu- 
larity of enthusiasts has introduced a 
necessity for counteracting them by 
similar weapons, but the consequence 
is bad; for sound theology, useful learn- 
ing, and high reason, are neither un- 
derstood nor desired by the vulgar. 
They are gratified only by dramatic 
excitement in their own way; and this 
has given birth to a strange jargon, 
which is a dialect of trade*. We see 
no enthusiasm whatever in the lan- 
guage and style of the Gospel. It has 
a sublime, but it is that which is de- 
rived from the angelic character of its 
blessed Founder and his Holy Apostles. 
The inspiring and actuating spirit of 
God seems to have utterly deprived 
them of every degrading feature of 
human passion. Nothing of man is 
visible in them, but their persons. 
Purity, benevolence, and mind, which 
has no idea out of heaven, denote the 
holiness of their divine dispositions 
and actions. Such, we think, are the 





* A phraseology made up of Scripture 
texts and unmeaning words. 

+t Oh! Death, where is thy sting [i. e. 
where is thy power of making us unhappy 
with fear of dying?] Oh! Grave, where is 
thy victory [i. e. can you prevent our rising 
again?) This apostrophe is the true sublime. 
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real pattern characters for lovers of 
God to imitate ; and considering as we 
do, that quackery in medicine, and 
enthusiasm in religion, are things alike 
in character, and equally pernicious in 
operation, because sound theology pro- 
duces sound legislation and sound 
ethics, and sound sense, we heartily 
pray for the dissemination of theologi- 
cal science. To the production of this 
salutary object, the CAPITAL WORK 
now before us may, under’ circum- 
stances, be highly favourable, and we 
join, on our knees, in the prayer of 
our learned author, that 

** God would be pleased to bless it with 
usefulness, to the illustration of those 
sacred Records, and that divine Religion, in 
which the Editor feels so deep a personal 
interest, to which he has dedicated much of 
his youth, most of his maturity, and is pre- 
pared to devote the whole of his future life.” 


Pref. xxii. 

—@— 

29. A Collection of Fragments illustrative of 
the History and Antiquities of Derby, 
compiled from authentic Sources. Illus- 
trated with many Engravings. By Ro- 
bert Simpson, M.A. F.S.A. M.R.S.L. In 
two vols. 8vo. Derby, 1826. 

WE greatly object to topographical 
works being made pegs and nails 
whereon to suspend peculiar religious 
opinions * ; and we are utterly asto- 
nished that a clergyman of the Church 
of England should hold up the ejected 
ministers of the Nonconformists’ Me- 
morial, as Sainés and Apostles, without 
taking the smallest notice of the ex- 
pelled persons in Walker’s Sufferings 
of the Clergy, where saintly stratagems 
for popularity are properly exposed ; 
and that, by adopting and eulogizing 
unphilosophical and Calvinistical views 
of Religion, and copying and approv- 
ing the jargon adopted by particular 
religionists, he should not see that he 
is treacherous to the interests of that 
Episcopal Church, of which he is ‘an 
ordained Minister. Archbishop Sharpe 
lays it down as a rule, that for Dis- 
senters in their civil capacity the 
Clergy are to have all Christian and 
fraternal feelings; but, that upon all 
points connected with doctrine, they 
are to keep themselves aloof and dis- 
tinct, because they are not to compro- 





* If so, we shall have Roman Catholic, 
Church of England, and Sectarian local his- 
tories, all varying like the dialects of a lan- 
guage.—Rev. 
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mise their own Church. No less than 
seventy pages (600 to 670) are here 
given to one Benjamin Robinson and 
others, who are lauded to the skies, 
in biblical phraseology strangely pro- 
faned. Again, in an account of the 
Unitarian Chapel (p. 400), not one 
syllable is uttered in reprobation of 
doctrines which, in our judgment, 
rase up the very foundations of Chris- 
tianity: but under the Assembly Room 
(page 512), dancing is’ proscribed ; 
and as to the Theatre, Tragedy is 
mostly profane and blasphemous ; and 
Comedy full of ribaldry, &c. (ibid.) 
Now we beg to observe, that families 
of the most correct habits do go to as- 
semblies and theatres, and have not 
nor are likely to become vicious for so 
doing; and that such families would 
shrink with horror from the state- 
ments given in p. 440; viz. that the 
Unitarian faitht consists in irrecon- 
cileable opposition to the doctrine of 
a Trinity of persons in the Godhead, 
to the Deity of Christ, and to the per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit; and that it 
allows no credit to the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin; to the vicarious sacrifice of 
Christ; to the saving influence of 
faith ; and eternal punishment here- 
after. 

This poison (as we Christians deem 
it) is, however, disseminated by a 
Church of England divine, together 
with all the other peculiarities of cer- 
tain sects, without the smallest note or 
comment, or exposure of heresy, or 
even sense of their demoralizing ten- 
dency. 

We are therefore disgusted; for 
surely Topography was never intended 
to be the Jesuitical instrament of a 
College de propagandé fide.—As to 
the contents of the work, it gives us 
copies of original documents and deeds 
of high value, but there are few or no 
curious facts. This may not be the 
fault of the author ; except so far as he 
may not have resorted to those instruc- 
tive documents the Churchwardens’ 
accounts, if any exist. 

In p. 110, is the following extract 
from a Diary well worthy the atten- 
tion of medical men : 


«It was observed that the plague [that 
of 1665] never entered the premises of a 
tobacconist, a tanner, or a shoemaker.” 


Snuff, we believe, is now taken by 





tT Should it not be un-faith ?>—Rev. 
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physicians, under the idea that it pre- 
vents the operation of contagion. 

The following fact is also curious. 
A father and two sons named Cross- 
land were sentenced to death for horse- 
stealing, but pardon was offered to any 
one of them who would hang the 
other two. The father and the eldest 
son both refused. . \ 


**The proposition was then of course 
made to the younger, John, who accepted 
it with an avidity that seemed to tell the 
Court he would hang half the creation, and 
even his judges, rather than be a sufferer 
himself. He performed the fatal work 
without remorse upon his father and bro- 
ther, and acquitted himself with such dex- 
terity, that he was appointed to the office of 
hangman in Derby and two or three neigh- 
bouring counties, and continued it to ex- 
treme old age. So void of feeling for dis- 
tress, he rejoiced at a murder, because it 
brought the prospect of a guinea. Perhaps 
he was the only man in court who could 
hear with pleasure the sentence of death. 
The bodies of the executed were his perqui- 
site: signs of life have been known to re- 
turn after execution, in which case he pre- 
vented the growing existence by violence.” 
pp- 170, 171. 


There are wood-cuts of the churches, 
meeting-houses, public buildings, &c. 
in general, satisfactorily executed. 


a 


80. ARCHZOLOGIA. 


(Continued from page 42.) 
Art. VII. Extract from the ‘* Li- 


ler Memorandorum Camerariorum Re- 
cepte Scaccarii,” concerning Jewels 
pledged in the 17th of Henry VI. to 
Cardinal Beaufort, by John Caley, 
esq. F.R.S. and S.A. 

Ko fact is better established, than 
that loans were conducted in these 
times upon the humble principle of 
pawning. Instances abound, and Mr. 
Nicolas’s Testamenta Vetusta renders 
it unnecessary to | pe other authori- 
ties. The idea of exposure has ren- 
dered it mean; but (whatever may be 
said to the contrary) our ancestors were 
in many instances far wiser than our- 
selves, for of two evils it is certainly 
the least, to have a temporary accom- 
modation by depositing chattels, than 
by encumbering estates. That the Bi- 
shops were the great monied men of 
the day is also well known. Some re- 
marks upon this head may be seen in 
Toulmin’s Taunton. 


Revisw.—4rchaologia, Vol, XXI. 
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Art. VIII. Antiquities found at 
Hamden Hill, with fragments of Bri- 
tish chariots. By Sir Rich. Colt Hoare, 
bart. 

The Romans appear to have thrown 
up works within some very extensive 
entrenchments of the Britons. Here 
are low stones fixed in the ground at 
certain intervals, and perforated, sup- 
posed to have originally served as pic- 
quets for the Roman cavalry; and some 
years ago there were stone cisterns 
found, at which it is presumed the 
horses were watered. In a chink ata 
quarry, were deposited many human 
bones, sculls, lance and spear-heads, 
together with many fragments of cha- 
riot-wheels, thought by Sir Richard to 
have appertained to the war cars of 
the Britons. He presumes that a great 
battle had been fought at this place. 
The wheel is but 30 inches diameter, 
and the rim only two inches thick ; 
the spokes in umber 12, 54 inches 
apart. The Rev. Mr. Stillingfleet of 
Yorkshire has (we are informed) dis- 
covered a perfect British chariot, and 
had a model taken from it. We shall 
suspend our opinion, till we have seen 
a drawing of it. We entertain hopes 
of procuring one. In Plate V. is a 
very complete specimen of a rude bit 
of the snaffle construction. The un- 
certain things in Plate VI. much re- 
semble bosses of shields; but might 
also be annexations to the end of the 
axle, like our modern brass boxes. 

Art. 1X. Poem, entitled the “ Siege 
of Rouen,” written in the reign of 
Henry V. By the Rev. J. J. Cony- 
beare, late Professor of Poetry at Ox- 
Sord. 

This is an excellent illustration of 
the ancient modes of defending and 
besieging towns. 

The defence consisted in levelling 
all the suburbs,—in deep ditches, with 
trenches of deep descent to cover the 
ditches ; the ditches themselves being 
full of pitfalls and caltraps. 


** And wythyn the towne afore the walle, 
Cowntyrmyrgde hyt was wythalle 

Wythe one, also thycke and also brode 
As a carte mygt go there one wyth a lode. 
That poynt they ordeyned in here werre 
Ffor the gunnys scholde do him no derre.” 


Every tower had three guns to shoot 
“* by divers way,” and on the interme- 
diate walls were placed cannon of va- 
rious sizes. At every “ward” was 
set one or more engines of war. 
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The besiegers took up their posts in 
divisions, one at each of the five gates 
of the town. The King then threw a 
large iron chain across the Seine to 
complete the blockade by water, but 
secured the navigation for the English 
by dispatching Warwick to Caudebee. 
The curious part of these events is, 
that the chain was connected with a 
bridge to preserve the communication 
between the British posts. 

** And towarde the Pownte large of Sayne, 
Owre Kynge lete make a grete chayne, 
And thorowe strong pylys dyd hyt aray, 
Ffore no schyppys Scholde passe that way. 
And over the chayne a brygge he made, 
Ffur to serve bothe hors and ladde.’’ 


Thus it is plain that a series of 
strong piles was first made, the bridge 
erected upon these piles, and the chain 
drawn across below the bridge. Thus 
the bridge was destined beside for of- 
fensive resistance to ships endeavour- 
ing to force the impediment of the 
chain. 

We cannot take our leave of this 
interesting document without notic- 
ing a curious fact. Every body is 
posting our ancestors for ignorance and 
superstition, because they did not know 
any thing of steam engines, read news- 
papers, or follow enthusiastic preachers. 

ut in common sense they often excel- 
led, and in the cause of humanity they 
addressed the Sovereign without fear. 
The garrison had turned out the inca- 

ble part of the population. The 
King of course sofesal' theta passage 
through the camp, and they were left 

° 4 7 

to perish in the ditches. But a Clarke, 
though the rest were afraid, had the 
principie to remind the King of Chris- 
tian benevolence, and pleaded in their 
behalf, and succeeded to a given extent. 

Art. X. Observations on the first 
common Seal used by the Burgesses of 
Bristol. By the Rev. James Dalla- 
way, F.S.A. 

‘he seal is in device a castle, with a 
gateway, a warder on one of the 
towers, blowing a trumpet. This Mr. 
Dallaway supposes to be a real repre- 
sentation of the castle of Bristol at the 
period. But the obverse is the curio- 
sity. 

**This is doubtless an equally exact re- 
presentation of the other great gate of the 
ancient castle, which rose, flanked by towers, 
above the ditch, into which the river Avon 
was admitted, and by which means, upon 
any disagreement with the burgesses, their 
maritime vessels might be seized and im- 
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pounded. At the end of the wall is a lofty 
circular arch, having a high embattling or 
embrasure, upon which stands a man with 
his arm held out, and as if beckoning with 
his forefinger to a ship or large vessel,—a 
part of the legend being also ‘Portum vigil 
indice prodit.’ The large arch-way and 
tower are intended to represent the secret 
port, which communicated with the larger 
or common pdrt, and occasionally served 
the purposes of protection or annoyance.” 
pp- 80, 81. 


Mr. Dallaway with great felicity 
conceives that this device was taken 
from a surprisal of the daughter of Si- 
mon de Montfort, who being on her 
way to marry Llewellyn, Prince of 
North Wales, was by stratagem con- 
veyed to Bristol, and entrapped into 
the power of Edward [. 

Art. XI. Sarcastic Verses, written 
by an adherent to the House of Lan- 
caster, in the last year of the reign of 
Richard II. A. D. 1399. Communi- 
cated by William Hamper, esq. 

A new fact here discovered is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hamper, that Henry 
IV. is represented by a heron, a cog- 
nizance never known to have been 
used by him. It may have been a 
mere metaphor, as the Lords in gene- 
ral are - same wa by peacocks. 
Heron and Henry are very much alike, 
and the former term might be used to 
point out the allusion. 

Art. XI.* On the Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul. By Major Ren- 
nell.—The Major shows that the site 
of the shipwreck is properly placed at 
Malta, not at the Dalmatian or Illy- 
rian Melita. The wind Euroclydon 
is the modern Levanter. 

Art. XII. Observations on, with 
a Copy of, the Proceedings had in the 
Middle Temple, respecting a Petition 
of Sir John Davies to be restored to 
the degree of Barrister, A. D. 1601. 
In a Letter from the Right Hon. Lord 
Stowell. 

Mr. Richard Martin, afterwards 
Recorder of London, had offended Sir 
John Davies, by jesting upon him, 
and Sir John came into the hall and 
cudgelled Martin. For this he was 
expelled, but restored upon public 
apology and petition. 

Art. XIII.. On the word “ Mass,” 
by John Bruce, esq.—It is shown that 
the word signified not only the Church 
Service, but a feast or festival, as 
Christmas, Christ’s festival, &c. 
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Art. XIV. Explanation of a Ru- 
nic Inscription upon a Jasper Ring. 
By William Hamper, esq. It was a 
Dano-Saxon amulet against the plague. 

Art. XV. Dissertation on the 
above Runic Jasper Ring. By Mr. 
Douce. — The presumed talismanic 
and amuletical property of rings is 
well known. A very curious and 
learned disquisition illustrating the 
fact, forms this paper. 

ArT. XVI. Concerning the iden- 
tity of the architectural Remains of 
Jerash, and whether they are those of 
Gerasa or of Pella. By Major Ren- 
nell. 

Pella, is it seems, the modern Beit- 
er-Ras, where are ruins — Jalesh- 
Gilead, El Hossn ; and Gerasa, Jerash. 
But the- most curious fact is, that the 
extensive ruins at Om-Keis, near the 
Southern coast of the lake of Tiberias, 
are those of the ancient Gadara; and 
that the inhabitants still live in tombs, 
as in the time of our Saviour. 


*¢ Captains Irby and Mangles, who visited 
this place in March 1818, have given a very 
por wre account of these singular dwell- 
ings; from whence the dead must have 
been expelled eighteen hundred years, in 
order to accommodate the living. The tra- 
vellers found no other inhabitants in Ga- 
dara but those who were so accommodated, 
The tombs or rather vaults were excavated 
from the live rock, near the top of the 
mountain; and one of them, in which the 
travellers were hospitably received and 
lodged by the Sheik, was capacious enough 
to contain his family and cattle, together 
with his guests, ‘The sepulchres appear to 
be very numerous.” P. 145. 


Art. XVII. Warrant of Indem- 
nity and Discharge to Lionel Earl of 
Middiesex, Lord High Treasurer, and 
to the other Commissioners of the Jew- 
els, for having delivered certain Jewels 
to King James the First, which were 
sent Ly his Majesty into Spain to the 
Prince of Wales and Duke of Buck- 
ingham, dated July 7, 1623. Commu- 
nicated Ly Rob. Lemon, esq. 

We have all heard of Shakspeare’s 
toad, “‘ which had a precious jewel in 
his head. Here we find ‘a ring of a 
frogg of dyamondes, with a tuby in 
the head,” no doubt allusive to the 
presumed jewel in the head, according 
to the natural history of the day. 

Art. XVIII. Observations upon 
some ancient Buildings in Prussia, ly 
John Adey Repton, esq.—Imitations 
(not very ancient) of the Gothic in 








moulded bricks, in very bad taste, cha- 
racterize most of these remains. In our 
own Gothic there is not only great ele- 
gance in the pattern, but beautiful en- 
richments. In these Prussian speci- 
mens we have only bare Gothic forms. 


Art. XIX. Letter from Thomas 
Amyot, esq. F. R.S. Treasurer, to 
Henry Ellis, esq. Secretary, accom- 
panying Drawings of the Priory Gate 
and Font at Kirkham in Yorkshire, 
and of the interior of the room at Bol- 
ton Castle, in which Mary Queen of 
Scots was confined in 1568. 

The Gateway and Font are both 
fine. The room is a wretched dark 
apartment, with wooden roof unceiled, 
a single small window, unornamented 
fire-place, and mere plaistered walls. 
But it was part of the notions of our 
ancestors, that personal discomfort was 
to be annexed to incarceration. In- 
stances appear where changes of linen 
and-the accommodation of sheets were 
deemed favours granted to prisoners. 
See Bailey’s Tower of London. 

A curious particular concerning the 
importance of high walls in ancient 
fortification, is noticed in the follow- 
ing paragraph concerning Bolton Castle. 


*< This house appeareth to be very strong, 
very fair, and very stately, after the old man- 
ner of building, and is the highest walled 
house that I have seen, and hath but one 
entrance thereinto. And halfe’the number 
of these soldiers maye better watche and 
warde the same, than the whole number 
thereof could do Carlisle Castle.” 


Froissart (vol. ii. 82, ed. 8vo, Johnes) 
says, *‘ the machines did little mischief, 
for the castle was very high ;” and in 
Fosbroke’s Wye Tour, the besiegers 
of Godrich Castle place an important 
part of its strength in the height of its 
walls, 

Art. XX. Account of the Instru- 
ment of Legitimation granted by Mary 
Queen of Scots to her brother James, 
afterwards Earl of Murray. By Tho- 
mas Amyot, esq. F.R.S. Treasurer. 

Art. XXI. Two Letters; one from 
Pope Pius the Fourth to Mary Queen 
of Scots, to assist by her prelates at the 
Council of Trent; the other from Sir 
Benjamin Tichborne to King James 
the First, concerning the staying of 
the execution of the Lords Cobham 
and Gray, and Sir Griffin Markham. 
Communicated by Thomas Amyot, esq. 
F.R.S. Treasurer. 

The singular circumstance attached 
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to the warrant of reprieve is, that it 
was written by James himself, in his 
own hand, and that, the messenger 
excepted, no other person knew of the 
existence of such a document. It was 
to be delivered just at the moment of 
execution, and so narrow was the es- 
cape, that Sir Griffin Markham, who 
had already been led out for execution, 
had nearly lost his head. The circum- 
stances of this affair have been long 
since printed, in a lively letter of Sir 
Dudley Carleton, in Lord Hardwicke’s 
State Papers. 
(To be continued.) 


~~ — 

31. Is this Religion? or a Page from the 
Book of the World. By the Author of 
“ May you Like it.” 12mo, pp. 290. 
IS this Religion? asks our author. 

Yes, we answer, the razor-edged reli- 

gion of Calvin, a profound theologian 

certainly, but one who treated Chris- 
tianity (as the standard of conduct) in 
the same technical manner as a lawyer 
does law. He made it impracticable 
for universal adoption, unamiable, and 
of course unpopular. Christianity, 
however, implies only a refined system 
of morals founded upon faith in its 
author, because the only person capa- 
ble, as being the Son of God, of con- 
ferring the happiness of heaven in re- 
ward.—We do not misrepresent our 
author. He quotes for his motto the 
very ingenious Pilgrim’s Progress, the 
best-known illustration of Calvinism. 
Now this is a book which makes con- 
stitutional, intellectual, physical, and 
unfortunate circumstances, absolute 
prohibitions of eternal felicity. If the 
system of Calvin be true, God is the 
author of evil; he must have cruelly 
created ninety-nine persons in a hun- 
dred for eternal condemnation, be- 
cause they did not understand or adopt 

Calvin's creed. A worthy grocer (in 

our author's book) who died worth 

80,000/. and thus benefited his coun- 

try, and also was an unimpeachable 

character, is because he never thought 
of a text of St. Paul, worried apen bis 
death-bed with interrogatories, as if he 
had been under examination for holy 
orders; while the Visitation of the 

Sick, in our excellent Liturgy, re- 

quires only assent to the creed. Ifa 

poor day-labourer is visited on his 
death-bed, what more can he say or 
alledge than faith in Christ? Gaol 

Chaplains, even with the very wicked, 
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do not place the comfort which they 
are able to impart upon a reply to ca- 
techetical questions, which implies 
professional knowledge. If this be 
required from a man who cannot read 
or write, he must of course be damned. 
Thus Mr. Temple (our author's pat- 
tern character) throws stumbling 
blocks in a dying man’s approach to 
the Throne of Mercy; but episcopal 
clergymen ought to be satisfied with 
the Liturgy,—pray earnestly for the 
sufferer, and recollect that they are not 
to be Job’s but Christ’s comforters. 
The poor grocer is, however, doom- 
ed to die in misery. A young Coun- 
tess, who visited the cottages of the 
poor, and was an unexceptionable 
character; nay, all THE CaANnTABs, 
“except a few excellent and serious 
rsons who attend Trinity Church 
the Rev. Mr. Simeon’s] on Thursday 
evenings,” are also, like the unfortu- 
nate grocer, lost sheep. (See p. 66, 
&c.) The reason assigned is, they have 
worldly interests and amusemeats. 
We have heard much of Mr. Simeon, 
and believe him to verify report, which 
says, that he is an able, virtuous, and 
almsgiving man. We have heard also 
from report, that a CLUB to buy ad- 
vowsons has been formed under his 
sanction. Js not this worldly? We 
know that he has been applied to, as 
Master of a Register Office, for Cu- 
rates; and we know also that none of 
these curates (and we have been ac- 
quainted with several,) care one single 
straw, in their estimation of character, 
for talents or learning, prudence in the 
conduct of life, the study of theology 
(a sublime study), or any one tem- 
poral acquisition, which by its inevit- 
able results, makes men wiser or bet- 
ter. Intense religious feeling is their 
sole test of character. We also know 
that gentlewomen at Cambridge have 
the Bible laid on the table after tea, 
to expound*; and we could name 
some of them who set down Baptism 
as no sacrament, and propagate other 
silly things; and’ we also know that 
these ladies systematically calumniate 
the regular Chess, and never read or 
would read a theological book in their 
lives, only novels. Yet such is the 
system. Our author cannot expect us 
to support it; and we are determined 
that, in Politics and Religion, our opi- 


this Religion ?” 





* Invitation cards to ‘‘ tea and Bible,” 
have been issued. So Fame says. 
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nions shall not be made corks to fit 
bottles. 

The tendency of our author’s system 
is injurious to society ; the principle of 
that system is, that mankind are not 
to take an active interest in their 
worldly pursuits.. If they do not, we 
affirm that families will be ruined, 
civilization will retrogade, and Chris- 
tianity become a civil evil, If the 
happiness of Heaven can only be ac- 
quired by a life of misery here, then 
it becomes impossible to love God, 
whereas St. Paul says, in the very 
chapter which our author and his fol- 
lowers are fond of quoting, (Rom. viii.) 
that this love of God is the result of 
the happiness which the system of 
Christianity is fitted to produce. The 
fact is, that Christianity is only in- 
tended to be the standard by which 
we are to regulate our moral and reli- 
gious conduct. We do not want tai- 
lors in it, who advertise patent cuts of 
coats, &c. Let liturgies and surplices 
be of unvarying pattern. 

One word more. Our author (be- 
cause works without faith are not the 
title-deeds of a Christian, and we ad- 
mit the doctrine,) is pleased to depre- 
ciate morality, insinuating that it is no 
better than heathenism (see p. 35). 
Now this depreciation no wise man 
will admit to be expedient, for it tends 
obliquely to make people prefer faith 
to works, which never in correct Chris- 
tianity can be distinctly considered, be- 
cause Religion cannot be disjoined 
from morality, without supposing God 
to advocate folly or connive at vice. 
The text quoted by our author for 
this opinion is Romans, viii. 9, but 
the apostle in that text, so far from 
depreciating morality, is only recom- 
mending it in a higher form, viz. that 
purity which the Spirit of Christ came 
to infuse (see Whitby on Rom. viii. 9); 
and this text Mr. "Temple (who pro- 
fesses to Macadamize the road to Hea- 
ven,) has, in our judgment, perverted 
by a very unwarrantable application. 
But the exquisite Liturgy. of the 
Church of England has made more 
friends to the Establishment than any 
man or men whatever. 

It was our duty to complain of our 
author’s doctrine ; but we in justice to 
him own, that he is, in our opinion, an 
innocent dove, who is duped by theo- 
retical projectors. We are sincerely 
sorry that we have been compelled to 
say any thing harsh. He appears to 


be a truly pious and good man. We 
are certain that he is a beautiful senti- 
mentalist, and a most interesting deli- 
neator of character. No man is more 
capable of edifying, and, once released 
from the straight-waistcoat of the Cal- 
vinian lunacy, under which he now 
suffers, he may rival Mackenzie in 
his beautiful Tale of La Roche. 


—&)— 
32, Miriam, or the Power of Truth; a 
Jewish Tale. By the Author of  In- 
fluence.” 8vo. pp. 384, 


THE fair authoress of this Tale is 
one of the ultra-religious alchymists 
who profess to create the Golden Age 
by fanaticism ; and who are regardless 
of History and the efforts of Deists and 
Radicals, which show to us that the 
Devil’s name is not likely to appear, 
as these enthusiasfs prognosticate, in 
the List of Bankrupts. The “Con- 
version of the Jews” is one project 
connected with this creation of the 
Golden Age; and the authoress has 
made up a Tale (and done it well) out 
of the story of an American Jew, con- 
verted to Christianity by the death of 
au only daughter, who had privately 
renounced Judaism; and on her death- 
bed solemnly enjoined her father to 
believe in Christ. Why all the Jews 
should not do so, there certainly exists 
no reason to their credit, and the richest 
and best of them in modern times have 
done so. But, independently of the 
disgrace of changing a religion, it has 
been noted that Missionaries failed of 
success among certain American In- 
dians, who believe in only one God, 
because the Indians mistook the doc- 
trine of the Trinity for a multiplication 
of Deity; and what real Christian 
dares to compromise that point of 
faith?) But there are other reasons. 
According to the excellent ‘‘ Letters 
to the Hebrew Nation,” the final con- 
version will not be effected by the 
children of God, as our authoress (p. 
176) styles her zealous friends, but by 
very different agents of Providence, 
viz. the Russians. We do not object 
to religious persons promoting Chris- 
tianity and philanthropy to the utmost 
of their power, but we utterly ‘reject 
their assumption of the laws of Provi- 
dence, of which they are manifestly 
ignorant. We-wish not to be misun- 
derstood. Constantine, who first au- 
thorized Christianity throughout the 
whole Roman empire, little suspected 
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that he should found a city, which 
would become the metropolis of the 
diabolical Crescent ; and it is certain 
that religion, liberty, and the sciences 
have been chiefly promoted by events 
(such as were persecutions) which at 
first sight appeared the most disastrous ; 
nay, it often happens that Providence 
brings things about by the very means 
which were intended to prevent them. 
For instance, if this Conversion of the 
Jews was as easy and rapid as these 
zealots desire, the Scripiural prophe- 
cies are all falsified, and these enthu- 
siasts are doing all they can to over- 
throw the strongest testimony which 
exists in favour of their own cause, 
Christianity. According to our un- 
derstanding of the Bible on this sub- 
ject, the Jews are a marked people *, 
so made in order to be a permanent 
evidence of the trath of that religion 
which they endeavoured to destroy, 
and are not to be converted before a 
fixed period, because the testimony of 
prophecy alluded to, a testimony of far 
more value than their premature con- 
version, shall not be annihilated. 

We have heard strange reports about 
** Societies for the Conversion of Jews,” 
as to application ‘of the funds raised 
for that purpose, but we would only 
believe them. upon proper evidence. 


> 


33. Journal of a Voyage up the Mediterra- 
nean, principally among the Islands of the 
Archipelago, and in Asia Minor, &c. Xe. 
By the Rev. Charles Swan. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Rivingtons. 


A VOYAGE up the Mediterranean 
seems to promise at this period but 
little novelty, unless some ‘* moving 
accident by flood,’’ or some interesting 
occurrence on shore, shall redeem the 
journal of the traveller from the duil- 
ness of an oft-repeated tale. We can- 
not concede to Mr. Swan any higher 
degree of merit than appertains to a 
lively and not inelegant mode of re- 
porting facts that fell under his obser- 
vation, and than belongs to a certain 
degree of classical taste, in treating of 
subjects connected with the arts and 
literature, whether ancient or modern, 
of the interesting countries he has vi- 
sited. Sometimes, indeed, his remarks 
savour too much of a spirit which 
should never go further than a familiar 





* See Deuteron. c. 28, &c. 
Gent. Mas. August, 1826. 
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epistle, and exhibit a levity very unbe- 
coming the occasion that produced it. 
His jokes are without point, and he 
will continue a strain of common- 
place under an erroneous impression 
that he has secured the sympathy of 
the reader, who is yawning under the 
merciless infliction. These, however, 
may be the faults of hasty composi- 
tion, and an indifference to the most 
painful yet not the least useful of lite- 
rary labours, the labor lime. A work 
devoted to scenes so well known, and 
already so elaborately illustrated, might, 
we also think, have heen comprised in 
a single volume with much advantage 
to its matter,—it is now sadly overlaid 
with trifling and uninteresting details. 

Of Mr. Swan’s better style, the ruins 
of Pompeii have given birth to a fa- 
vourable specimen : 

«It does not appear generally known, or 
at least it has not been generally noticed, 
that the honour of discovering these singu- 
lar ruins is due to the proprietor of a vine- 
yard which then stood on the spot. He 
was about to plant an additional number of 
vines on ap unoccupied division of his farm ; 
and the first blow of the mattock, while it 
repelled and impeded his efforts, stimulated 
curiosity, and at length gave birth to a 
town! This happened a little more than 
sixty years ago 

** It is to be lamented that the traveller 
now has not the advantage which was at 
first open to him. The paintings, the 
household utensils, the skeletons of those 
who were consumed in the bursting out of 
the mountain, are all removed. We see, 
indeed, the places they occupied: the im- 
pression of certain drinking-cups, the ruts 
of carriage-wheels, and the marks of a cord 
upon the margin of a well, nay, the very 
scrawls which the soldiers of a Roman le- 
gion made to amuse themselves during the 
hours of their watch; but that which would 
have given life to the inanimate and deathly 
stillness of the place,—which would have 
aided the excursions of imagination, and 
embodied the winged conceptions that dart 
through the obscurity of past time, and fix 
themselves in all the vivid colourings of 
truth—these are wanting. They have been 
removed to the Museum at Naples: and 
though nothing assuredly can deprive them 
of the charms with which such high anti- 
quity has encrusted them, it is easy to un- 
derstand the loss occurring to the imagina- 
tion, as well as pleasure to the heart. It 
has been alleged, that were they to retain 
their original situation, they would be pur- 
loined: and it has been said, on the other 
hand, that a guard of soldiers, whose time at 
present is occupied by gambling and de- 
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bauchery, would easily secure the smaller 
antiquities of Pompeii from depredation. 
But this may be questioned: the constant 
attention requisite would speedily weary the 
inert Neapolitan; and a guard of Austrians 
could be but for a limited period. Besides, 
there would not be wanting those upon 
whom bribery has its effect ; and thus would 
vanish in a moment what no event might 
hereafter replace. Moreover, the action of 
the air upon many of these frail relics, 
snatched, and barely snatched from destruc- 
tion, would operate materially. So that in 
a short time, that which the fire was unable 
totally to ruin, exposure to the elements 
would effect. Still there have been disco- 
veries made here which would receive little 
injury, would be guarded with little risk, 
and add powerfully tothe feeling with which 
we consider this remarkable depository of 
Roman magnificence. Let the drinking- 
glasses, which are liable to be broken, re- 
main in their present custody; let the ca- 
meos, gems, and engraved stones, the wheat, 
barley, acorns, and grains of all descriptions, 
which have Leen found here, be preserved 
in Naples, together with whatever else may 
be considered fragile, whether from its na- 
ture or diminutive size; but surely the ske- 
letons might have retained their post, orna- 
mented with the least valuable bracelets 
with which they were discovered: the 
earthen amphore would have received no 
detriment, nor would many of the statues 
have been worse for standing as they were 
found. Part of the kitchen utensils, such 
as kettles, pipkins, baking-pans, frying-pans 
for eggs, &e. &c. might have been left ; and 
out of 635 weights, measures, scales, steel- 
yards, lamps, and. chandeliers *, surely a 
few dozen might have been spared for pub- 
lic gratification, as —- were originally dis- 
posed. To these might have been added, 
the original seats; and one particular room 
carefully locked up and examined through a 
= case, or by express permission of the 

overnment in writing without this obstruc- 
tion, containing the whole apparatus of a 
lady’s toilette. In Pompeii were found, 
says the Abbe Romanelli, ‘bracelets of 
gold, ear-rings, necklaces, chains of gold, 
rings set with precious stones, gold and 
silver bodkins, galloons of real gold, tooth 
and ear-picks, scissars, needles, ivory spin- 
dies, and all manner of trinkets; nay, those 
very same things that mended the defects of 
nature—false teeth, wigs, false eye-brows, 
odoriferous waters, ointments, salen and 
rouge, which they called purpurissum, in 
small crystal phials.” How delightful it 
would have been, and what a spell it must 
have thrown around the whole lide, to see, 





* «<1! numero di detti oggetti ascende a 
quello di 635,” says ** La Guida per lo Real 
Museo Borbonico.” 


although through ‘ a crystal medium,’ this 


curious scene !”” 


But it is to Greece that the volumes 
of Mr. Swan principally relate ; and it 
is in her restoration that he feels an af- 
fectionate interest. It would be im- 
possible for us follow him through his 
various and unarranged details; and 
having recently called the attention of 
our readers to different volumes writ- 
ten exclusively on the efforts now mak- 
ing by that brave and oppressed na- 
tion, there seems to be the less occa- 
sion for extracts, the material facts 
connected with which have long 
since been mude public through the 
various channels of information. 

We will take leave of Mr. Swan’s 
volumes (which have sufficient interest 
to induce us to recommend them as 
worthy of perusal,) by an extract which 
is well deserving the attention of those 
persons who, under the influence of a 
romantic imagination, or of a “‘ spu- 
rious enthusiasm,” embark their feel- 
ings and their fortunes in the cause of 
Greek independence, without one qua- 
lification to assist, or one virtue to re- 
inforce the counsels of this interesting 
but unhappy people. 


“It is singular with how many wild ideas 
Europeans come into Greece. Some design 
presently to carve out fortunes, others look 
for fame, intending to enact the hero, 
while a third class dream of ‘ Asiatic eyes,’ 
and love and liberty. Some having ruined 
themselves in fortune and in character at 
home, embark for Greece, to perpetuate 
their infamy, aud die by assassination: of 
such are Fenton and the rest of that party. 
Others again are filled with a sort of spu- 
rious enthusiasm, gendered upon a sickly 
habit by committee meetings, inflammatory 
speeches, and idle rodomontades—these are 

thaps the most numerous: and the result 
of all is the most irritating disappointment. 
Instead of finding Greece that land of sput- 
less purity which their imaginations have 
depicted, they find evil stalking abroad as 
openly as at home. Naturally supposing 
that every Greek must be a man of honour 
and honesty, they trust without the smallest 
precaution: if they be once taken in, their 
malediction strikes at the very heart of 
Greece! At home, however, they would 
have acted more warily, and therefore might 
have escaped the deceit: they never for a 
moment imagine that the Greek may be 
poor, the victim of a desolating war, and 
consequently desirous of turning his mer- 
chandize to the best account. Thus they 
instantly denounce Greece as the land of 
extortion! But their own country will 
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furnish them with examples of equal rapa- 
city, with less excuse! They enter mo- 
dern Greece possessed of little more ac- 
quaintance with it than what arises from 
newspapers, or from certain reminiscences 
of its ancient history: they come full of 
their own importance, of the value of their 
services, and of the prodigious recompences 
due to them,—they interfere with what they 
do not understand—prescribe rules for the 
conduct of a people whose character they 
have not considered—are offended at not 
meeting the comforts and conveniences of 
advanced civilization, and return to Europe 
to discharge their venom, invent frothy de- 
clamations, and render their inconsistency 
the laughing-stock of all about them. Such 
I verily believe is the true state of the case, 
as it regards those who have returned home 
disgusted with the condition of Greece. 
They have had faith in visionary fancies ; 
they have dreamt a pleasant dream, and 
they have awoke mortified at not finding in 
reality the glorious assemblage of beings 
and things ie which their excited minds 
had prepared them. Even the sublime as- 
a of Greece is lost upon such persons. 

hey see in her mountain grandeur nothing 
but sterility, in the ruined monuments of 
her ancient magnificence one uniform and 
wearisome monotony — they languish for 
cultivated fields and forest-trees, for turn- 
pike-roads and coaches; and when they look 
in vain for the solid contents of an English 
larder at the end of their journey—when 
they find salt and a few pot-herbs (though 
in the excursions which I have made it has 
generally been my luck to fare somewhat 
better!) in place of the dainty morsels of 
their imaginary Cocaigne, they are all asto- 
nishment and indignation and dismay! En- 
thusiasm is lost in vexation, and frequently 
replaced by a vindictiveness of feeling which 
urges to the most indecent demeanour. For- 
merly their tongues never moved but to pa- 
negyrise Greece, now they are equally pro- 
lific in invectives: no report can be too 
false or too foolish for their credence ; no 
fate too direful for a nation so degraded and 
lost! ‘Greece is unfit for liberty, and 
ought to remain in thraldom.’ This is the 
cant of the party, which forgets, in its wis- 
dom, that what the multitude are they must 
always be, if no change operates in their 
favour: if they continue slaves they will 
retain the feelings and the barbarism of 
slaves—‘ Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis*.’ 
It is absurd to expect constancy of valour 
from a race trained up in moral and politi- 
cal debasemeat, or greatness of mind from 
a people trammelled in the bonds of an unci- 
vilized, heartless, and paralizing despotism. 
If you would amend Greece, set her free ; 
if you would renew her youth of virtue, re- 
move that decrepitude of heart and soul 
which the wise and the good cannot but la- 





* Horace. 
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ment—set her free! But do not expect 
instantaneous amendment ; do not repose in 
utter impossibilities! Let the medicine 
have time to take effect! It may at first 
produce some violent commotion—it may 
irritate the frame, and the crisis may be full 
of danger; but it will, it must triumph at 
length. He who can suppose that the bare 
donation of liberty is to work a sudden and 
vital change, is to exalt humanity from the 
lowest state of degradation to that height at 
which it ought to stand; or he who can 
imagine that liberty, when given and as- 
sured, demands not intense and habitual 
watchfulness ; that it does not, like a rare 
exotic, call for the most assiduous culture— 
for the pruning of superfluous brauches— 
for the plucking away of rank and discolour- 
ed leaves—for light, and heat, and moisture, 
all that can cherish and protect—such a 
man is a trifler, an enthusiast, duped by his 
wishes, or by his ignorance of mankind!” 
Before we conclude, we cannot but 
notice the very discouraging way in 
which Mr. Swan speaks of the labours 
of the Bible Society in this part of 
the world. We cannot but suspect an 
original prejudice against the institu- 
tion previous to his discoveries, and 
we would caution the supporters of 
that work of Christian charity against 
too hasty an adoption of the inferences 
drawn by Mr. S. as to the indiscri- 
minating conduct of the agents of this 
a in the distribution of the Word 


of Life. 
—o> 
34. Four Years Residence in France; or 

Narrative of an English Family's Resi- 

dence there during that Period. Preceded 

by some Account of the Conversion of the 

Author to the Catholic Faith. pp. 443. 

svo. Colburn. 

THIS Volume is palpably destined 
to an extensive circulation,—a circu- 
lation not to be attributed to its merits, 
but to the extraordinary nature of its 
contents. 

In its first pages it gives a circum- 
stantial account of the author’s con- 
version to the Roman Catholic faith, 
designed, we presume, to counteract 
the effect of the very interesting vo- 
lume of Mr. Blanco White, by exhi- 
biting an opposite picture ; and though 
we miss every feature of the painlel 
and lingering process through which 
that gifted individual had to pass; and 
though the conversion before us has 
no character either of vigour of intel- 
lect, or of scrupulous inquiry, we have 
no right to infer that it was not the 
honest conviction of an upright and 
conscientious mind. Before we pro- 
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ceed, it may be as well to inform our 
readers that although the author of 
this singular production has not fa- 
voured us with his name, it is readily 
discovered by circumstantial evidence, 
contributed by the records of our Obi- 
tuary, and the list of Oxford Gra- 
duates.— His father, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Best, was a Prebendary of Lin- 
colu, who died Jannary 29, 17825; and 
his mother (the daughter of Kenelm 
Digby, esq. of North Luffenliam) ‘died 
April 10, 1797. Their son, the author 
of this Volume, was of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, and took the degree of 
M.A. June 22) 1791. 

Our author seems to have been born 
with a predisposition to Popery, aud 
we have no doubt if his head could be 
exhibited to a cranivlogical professor, 
that the organ referring to credulity 
would be satisfactorily developed.—It 
appears that the first Protestant on the 
maternal side was his grandfather, the 
sincerity of whose conversion he vety 
piously doubts; and even his mother 
is stated to have retained sone *‘ rags 
of popery.” He discovers in the Ca- 
thedral service the disjecte memlra 
ecclesia, and recognizes the relics of 
the true Church in. the ceremonials 
observed by the President of Magia- 
len.—Even when a boy, he ‘shakes 
hands with a Jesuit,” and conforms 
with cheerfulness to an “ abstinence 
dinner” of boiled eggs and roasted 
cockles,” doubtless in anticipation of 
his future conversion. He receives 
the rudiments of the classics in a 
school, founded on “the spoliations of 
Henry the schismatic.” Who can fail 
to observe in these concurring circum- 
stances, the dawn of that light which 
was to leatl him from the blindness 
and ‘darkness of Protestantism? On 
the death of his father, he enters at 
University College, Oxford, and is af- 
terwards elected a demy of Magdalen. 
In one of the vacations he ruammages 
his father’s papers, and finds a Dovay 
translation of oe New Testament. He 
now recognizes the Pope as the ttuc 
successor of St. Peter; other doctrines 
appeared rational, but transubstantia- 
tion was still a stumbling-block. How- 
ever, the arguinents and example of his 
friend Paget (a fellow collegian) as 
yet retain him in the opinions of the 
Charch of England, and he is ordain- 
ed by the Bishop of Norwich. He is 
afterwards elected a fellow of his Col- 
lege, writes a treatise in favour of 


Christianity, contends in the pulpit 
of St. Mary’s for the right of abso- 
Jution in the Anglican Church, and 
relates the following very pithy and 
pious story : 

**I have heard of one Clergyman who 
preached to his people of the power belong- 
ing to him as a priest, of absolving them 
from their sins, aud of the benefit which 
they would derive, if truly penitent, from 
confession and absolution; concluding by 
fixing a time at which he would be at‘home 
to hear all those who should have any com- 
munications to make to him with such in- 
tention. This discourse caused a mighty 
hubbub in the parish; people did net know 
what to meke of it, —one old woman did not 
hesitate te declare, she would Le d—d if she 
would tell him all she knew.” 


The perusal of Newton's “ Plurali- 
ties Indefensible,” gave birth to a ser- 
won, in which similar opinions. were 
tidvaneed. This discourse, it is ob- 
served, was not heard with the same 
approbation as the former. He attri- 
butes the delay in his: cotversion to 
the fault of his boyhood, iu not prose- 
euting his stadies in the Douay New 
Testament, and to his residence in 
Oxford, the ** vérra firma” (as he de- 
nominates it) of the Church of Eng- 
land. But the auspicious period was 
ripening. Removed by the death of 
his mother from the spells of the Uni- 
versity, he is thrown into the society 
of an emigrant priest, who dislodges 
his last remaining objection to Popery, 
viz. the doctrine of transubstntiation. 
Bosstiet completes his conversion, aud 
* ow the 26th of May, the feast of St. 
Augustin, apostle of England, I was 
atlimitted (says he) into the one fold, 
under the ‘protection, as I humbly 
hope, of the one Shepherd.” Onr au- 
thor is subsequently baptized and con- 
firmed; on the latter rite he says, ‘It 
is usual for the person confirmed to be 
addressed by the Bishop either by his 
name of baptism, or any other at. his 
choice. I took the name of John, in 
honour of John surnamed Chrysostum, 
to whom, as having removed the great 
obsiacle in limine, | owed the begin- 
ning of my conversion. May the good 
work be aided by his prayers !!" 

Such in brief is the history of his 
conversion. We belicve it was as sin- 
‘cere as could be expected from a mind 
so constituted, and we congratulate 
the Pope on the accession he has gain- 
ed to the fold. Of the arguments ad- 
duced in favour of his apostacy, it 
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-would be idle to speak as worthy of 


refutation. They are arguments as 
old as the controversy that engendered 
them; they have been reiterated and 
rebutted by contending theologians, 
and they will still continue to be ad- 
vanced anil confated, so lotig’ as ‘ob- 
stinacy and efror shall be permitted to 
form inherent ingredients in’ the 'con- 
stitntion, of man, 

We will now proceed to accompany 
the author on .hjs Tour, and we shall 
have occasion to see the provements 
which his new faith. produced. in his 
habits and his:morals. 

The first chapter of “« The Four 
Years in France” is otcepied in sotne 
very uninteresting speculations on the 
French Revolution. It is manifest, 
we think, that his conversion has, wea- 
kened his attachment to the country 
of his birth, and has quickened his ad- 
miration of every thing foreign. . On 
his arrival with his sons at Jiavre, he 
congratulates. himself on. his jescape 
from the Northern region, and finds a 

tfect resemblance iu the church, of 
3t. Vie to those edifices which ,he 
sneeringly states to be open once a 
week for divine worship. ‘The image 
of St. Denis with his head in his hand 
affords him an opportunity of descant- 
ing on the peril of infidelity on the 
bent of this legend, wiscly inferring, 
that in matters of religion a mau can- 
not believe too much, The. account 
of Paris is written in an easy, gentle- 
manly, unaffected style, but contains 
nothing worthy of remark.—Afier a 
journey well described, we find our 
traveller settled at Avignon, and it is 
upon every other topic than religion 
that we almost always find him intel- 
ligent and amusing. His instructions 
to those who like him may be tempted 
to try a residence in the South of 
France, are for the most part sensible 
and judicious. On this subject we ex- 
tract the following remarks : 


«¢ House-rent is higher in France than in 
England; fuel much dearer: some manu- 
factured articles, as woollen cloth for coats, 
and linen or cotton fur shirts, are equally 
dear: colonial produce, as sugar and coffee, 
is of a variable price, but not much cheaper : 
tea is cheaper, as the Americans supply it, 
or England with a remission of the duty. 
But there are no assessed taxes, no poor- 
Tates: provisions I found to be cheaper by 
about one-third than I had left them in 
England; and my younger children, instead 
of small beer, with half a glass of wine each 
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after dinner, now, drank wine, with discre- 
tion indeed, but at discretion, The more 
numerous my family, the greater was the 
advantage to me of this diminution of the 
daily expense of food. 

** Yet T calculate that at the end of forty- 
two months, including what the journey to 
Avignon’ cost’ me; aad the difference be- 
tween the price at which my furniture was 
heught, and that at! which it was sold,—I 
had spent, within one twentieth, as much as 
it would have cost. me to live in any county 
town in England with the same establish- 
ment and in the.same manner. The smaller 
the income annually expended, the greater 
in proportion will be the saving ; because it 
is chiefly on the necessary articles of living, 
that expence is spared; but a man of large, 
or’ even of moderate fortune, will hardly 
think it worth his while to dwell many 
years in a foreign country merely for the 
sake of saving five pounds in a hundred. 
The Jess) the ‘istance to which he travels, 
and the longer his stay; the more he be- 
comes acquainted with the mode of dealing, 
and learns what are just prices ;—the greater 
proportionably will be the savings of the 
economizing resident, A saving of five per 
cent. is at least not a loss. Wise men 
should not entertain extravagant expecta- 
tions, and prudent men should know what 
they are about to undertake. Those who 
are neither wise nor prudent had better stay 
at home: I do not write for such; but to 
give to family men such advice as f found 
no one capable of giving me; but which, 
through much toil and cost ant peril, I had 
obtained the faculty of offeriug to others.” 


The following may surprise the good 
people of England, who have yet 
scarcely recovered the ferment of the 
late elections : 


*« An election of a Deputy to the Chamber 
was held while I was at Avignon. Of this 
election I can, give but a negative account. 
There was no ringing of bells; no flags dis- 
played; no parading the streets by day-light 
or torch-light; no canvassing; no kissing 
the women; no rioting; no drunkenness, 
The town was as quiet as if no election had 
been going on. e number of electors for 
the Departuieat was about six hundred. 
What influenced their votes I cannot say ; 
certainly not those glorious concomitants 
of an English election in all towns large 
enough to enjoy them,—festive noise and 
indecent tumult.” 


The remainder of the volame is al- 
most entirely oecupied with the afflict- 
ing details of the sickness and death of 
the author's eldest son; a most promis- 
ing and amiable youth, sacrificed to 
the ignorance of his medical attend- 
ant, who was retained, it is to be fear- 
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ed, against the better judgment of the 
father, for some supposed attainments 
in piety, and continued through an in- 
fatuation, of which we dare not trust 
ourselves to speak. The particulars of 
this tragical scene are too minutely re- 
lated ; but it is evident that the afflict. 
ed father finds a consolation even in 
the melancholy details. But surely 
the scene that follows, discretion would 
have suppressed, however strong might 
have been the impression of its reality. 
The statement affords, however, a 
striking proof of the state of excite- 
ment into which the convert had 
fallen, and may serve to lessen our 
surprise at, if it do not furnish a key 
to, the history of the conversion. 


*¢] will now relate an occurrence, on 
which I request the reader to exercise his 
judgment temperately. He will readily be- 
lieve that I have not invented it: this is 
not au age in which credit is given to visions 
or honour to visionaries. 

«In the night between the 30th and 31st 
of October, thirty entire days after the death 
of Kenelm, his parents retired late to rest ; 
in fact, at one o'clock of the morning of the 
3ist. As they were composing themselves 
to sleep, they he a noise as of the break- 
ing of a small stick. To me this noise 
seemed to proceed from the cabinet or dress- 
ing-room behind the bed; my wife heard it 
as from the commode or drawers opposite 
the foot of the bed. We asked each other 
what the noise might be, and compared 
what we had heard. Within a minute, my 
wife, who had raised herself in her bed, 
asked me, ‘ What light is that?’ I saw no 
light, and asked, ‘ Where?’ —‘On the 
drawers, brighter than any candle.’ . She 

roceeded to describe what she saw : ‘ Now 
it rises and grows larger. How beautifully 
bright! brighter than the most brilliant 
star. What can it mean? it is very strange 
you don’t see it.’ I thought so too; but, 
to encourage her, said, ‘ Compose yourself; 
it can mean no harm.’ She went on; ‘It 
still rises and grows larger; now it turns 
towards the window—it takes the form of a 
dove with the wings spread out—it has a 
bright glory all around it—it looks steadily 
at me—it speaks to my heart, and tells me 
that my dear Henry is happy—it fixes a 
piercing look on me, as if it would make me 
feel what it means! Now I know he is happy, 
and shall lament no more for him! There 
—now it has disappeared.’ Though I had 
not seen the light, I could see the face 
of my wife while she was looking at it, and 
the tears glittering as if a bright light pass- 
ed through them while they fell down her 
cheeks. The French word would be ébril- 
lantées. There still remained a suffused 


light in the room, particularly on the wall 
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above the drawers, as of the reflection of a 
nearly extinguished fire. This was observed 
by both of us. It lasted about five minutes, 
growing gradually fainter, and at length 
failing entirely. While looking at this suf- 
fused and darkish red light, and reasoning 
with myself how or why the bright light 
had not been seen by me, Iremarked, on the 
floor, by the open door of the cabinet, the 
reflection of a veilleuse, or small night- 
lamp. These lights are made of a single 
thread of cotton half an inch long, steeped 
in melted wax, and, when dry, inserted in 
little flat pieces of cork, which are floated, 
while the cotton is burning, in a small quan- 
tity of oil. This night-lamp was placed in 
the remotest corner of the dressing room, 
which went the whole length of the bed- 
room. I saw its reflection on the floor only, 
and only so far as the open door permitted 
it to be seen. ‘ This,’ said I, ‘cannot be 
the cause of the suffused light; still less 
can it have been the cause of the bright 
one. While I was looking, first at the 
suffused light, then at the reflection of the 
lamp, the former disappeared; it was plain, 
therefore, that it had not been caused by 
the latter.” 


The dream, by which this story is 
followed, seems to require no com- 
ment from us. 

But we have done with this extraor- 
dinary volume. It is evidently the 
work of a gentleman, and written (on 
points unconnected with the preju- 
dices of his adopted faith,) with consi- 
derable talent and animation. It af- 
fards, however, a melancholy proof of 
the debasing influence of Catholicism 
on a fine mind and an excellent un- 
derstanding, and exhibits in painful 
antithesis a manly and discriminating 
intellect on the ordinary topics of its 
exertion, existing in full operation 
with a superstition the most childish 
in matters of religion. 


— 


35. The 22d Report of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, 1826. 8vo. pp. 144. 


A SOCIETY whose transactions 
have now entered its 23d year, and ex- 
tended themselves to an annual ac- 
count of more than 120,000/. arising 
entirely from voluntary contributions, 
cannot fail to interest our readers, in 
the brief view which our limited space 
will allow us to take of the last Report. 
We rise from its examination with 
sentiments of grateful satisfaction, as 
well at its exertions as at its extensive 
effects. ‘ 

The first subject to which our at- 
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tention was drawn is the fundamental 
laws of the Society, which limits its 
operations to the circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures, and excludes the 
circulation of the Apocrypha. We do 
not wish to involve either ourselves or 
the Society in a further discussion of 
that question, which it has already un- 
dergone, but when we consider that 
the Calendar of our Church directs the 
reading of the Books of Tobit, Ju- 
dith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and Ba- 
ruch, in the months of September, 
October, and November, it is rather a 
subject of regret that these should be 
omitted in the general circulation. 

The extraordinary and very laudable 
exertions of the Rev. Dr. Pinkerton 
in visiting similar Societies in seven 
European kingdoms, to promote this 
great design, have been crowned with 
considerable success ; great things have 
been in some places accomplished, and 
minor points have been attended to 
with equal care. His very interesting 
correspondence forms the leading part 
of the Appendix, and will be read 
with approbation by every friend to 
this sacred cause. 

The losses by the inundations in 
Hanover caused an extraordinary call 
on public benevolence. A desire for 
Bibles was very earnest, and many 
joined the Society; a large distribution 
took place at the consecration ‘of a new 
Church, which gave fresh impulse to 
their zeal, and will, under Providence, 
prove the means of filling their So- 
ciety with additional life, vigour, and 
stability. 

At Bremen, his advice to increased 
exertion was received with much rea- 
diness of mind; they resolved to ap- 
point an agent to visit the shipping, 
and to direct their attention to South 
America, and not a single one of their 
fellow citizens can justly complain of 
being without a Bible. 

The King of Prussia, by his own 
letter of 9 Dec. last, granted an annual 
collection in all the Protestant churches, 
to promote the circulation. 

he Burgomaster of Francfort, who 
is also President of the Bible Society 
there, declared that he held it to be 
the duty of every such Society, after 
supplying the wants of its own sphere, 
to extend its usefulness as far as pos- 
sible. 

In Germany also, Leander Van Ess 
is proceeding in a truly remarkable 
manner to increase the means of scat- 
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tering the good seed, particularly among 
Roman Catholics, and to make straight 
and extend new paths for its reception. 

Dr. Pinkerton undertook a short 
journey to part of the Black Forest, 
where he found the inmates of several 
poor cottages to be pious, well-mean- 
ing, docile, and industrious people, but 
in the lowest state of poverty. The 
Testaments he distributed were receiv- 
ed with marks of undissembled joy; 
many came to him from several mies 
distance to repeat+their grateful ac- 
knowledgments, and brought others 
with them equally anxious to obtain a 
Testament. The bargemen on the 
Maine came a distance of four hours 
walk for the same purpose; and a 
Commissary of Police, who had 500 
criminals under his care, requested 
some supply, “‘as many years expe- 
rience on the one hand, and the cri- 
minal acts and vicious habits of those 
people on the other, sufficiently proved 
that their depravity was chiefly owing 
to the want of religion, and a total ig- 
norance of God and themselves.” P.29. 

In the Paris Society's Report, it ap- 
pears that the want of education, of 
places of worship, of suitable modes of 
relieving the distressed, and of assist- 
ing each other, have all been more 
clearly developed, in consequence of 
forming that Society, and in many in- 
stances these necessities have been al- 
ready supplied. 

The distribations of the British So- 
eiety's depotat Paris, have been carried 
on with considerable success, during 
the past year. Small depots have been 
opened in different directions, and thus 
many thousand copies of New Testa- 
ments have been put into circulation ; 
many testimonies have been received 
of the thankfulness with which these 
copies have been accepted, and of the 

parent good that has been accom- 
ished thereby. 

Professor Kieffer continues to give 
bis attention to editing the Turkish 
Bible, the Old Testament of which is 
now finished. ‘*The modern Arme- 
nian Testament has also Jeft the press, 
and copies have been forwarded to 
Constantinople. The Syriac and Car- 
shun has now reached to the Epistle 
to the Romans, and the edition in the 
Carshun only is printed as far as the 
3d. Epistle of St. Jobn. For a large 
population on the borders of France 
and Spain, speaking an exclusive dia- 
lect of their own, the Basque, a copy 
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of the Gospel of St. Matthew, taken 
from a MS. of the New Testament in 
this dialect, in the Bodleian Library, 
bas been revised and printed, and the 
Gospel of St. Mark is now preparing 
for the press,” P, 31. 

This Report, in respectful mention 
of the late Emperor of, Russia, adds, 
«* His attachment to the Bible Society 
was, there is every reason to believe, 
unshaken to the Jast. His successor, 
the Emperor Nicholas, since his ac- 
cession, las confirmed his own sub- 
scription to the Russian Bible Society. 

In Norway, Bishop Minter states, 
that in the progress of his last biblical 
tour, ‘it was delightful to him to ob- 
serve the beneficial effects which the 
dissemination of the Holy Scriptures 
had produced in his native land, with 
respect to the sentiments and morals 
of the people.” P. 33. 

His Serene Highness the Landgrave 
of Hesse, presided at a meeting at 
Holstein of their Society, and recom- 
mended their. cause with great elo- 
quence and piety. 

In the Report from Zurich, it is 
stated, that ‘fa young mechanic ap- 
plied for a New Testament. In the 
village where he resided no such book 
was to be found; his neighbours and 


friends, delighted with the acquisition, 

rused it with eagerness and joy. 
Their reports of it attracted the atten- 
tion of the priest, who requested to 
see it, and having carefully examined 


it, he recommended its perusal. The 
consequence is, they frequently meet 
together on Sundays, and. edify one 
another out of the Word of God.— 
The wife of a dissoiute young man ap- 
plied for a New Testament; and on 
taking it home, her husband, without 
being urged by her, began to read it, 
and continued till he had perused the 
whole. At the conclusion, he frankly 
confessed, that had. he previously 
known what he now knew, he would 
have lived very differently; and from 
that time he became a constant attend- 
ant at church, a quiet, industrious, 
and peaceful man,—and quite a difier- 
ent character.” P, 34, 

The vallies of Piedmont, with their 
inhabitants, have deservedly arrested 
the attention of English travellers, A 
Clergyman’ having visited them last 
surnmer, has informed the Committee, 
that there cannot be fewer than 2500 
families without the Bible, or the 
means of obtaining it, and has accom- 
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panied his information with a request 
of a grant of French Bibles. ‘Lhis 
Committee gladly gave 800 copies, and 
the Paris Committee voted 300. P. 35. 

The Ionian Bible Society proceeds 
under the assiduity of their Secretary, 
the Rev. J. Lowndes, whose atientiou 
also to the Albanian version is justly 
acknowledged. The Gospel of St. 
Matthew has been printed and distri- 
buted, and received with. the greatest 


joy; so that whenever the Gospel for 


the day occurs im St. Matthew, it is 
regularly read in the Churches from 
this new version. The Albanian dia- 
lect had never been brought to a write 
ten standard till the Committee ac- 
complished it, and printed this Gos- 
pel. By this measure Albania may 
be regarded as a conquest in favour of 
the Word of God ; and the inhabitants 
who have lived so many years in igno- 
rance of the Gospel begin now to read 
for themselves, or wiih the assistance 
of others, that which contains it in 
their language. The Sacred Volume 
has been distributed in many provinces 
of Western and Eastern Greece, among 
schools, monasteries, and more parti- 
cularlyamong the seldiery. The Greeks 
have every where receiv ed this sacred 
boon with the greatest enthusiasm. 

The length to which we have thus 
extended our attention to this Report 
obliges us to recommend it to the pe- 
rusal of owr readers, that we may not 
trespass too far upon ground devoted 
to other matters;—but, the course 
through Constantinople, the three pre- 
sidencies of India, New South Wales, 
South Africa, and North and South 
America, affords ample proof that if 
this. extraordinary Society in. London 
had tenfold the amount of its , present 
income, its aperations would be pro- 
portionably increased. Its issues have 
exceeded the number of last year by 
5747 copies, making. the astonishing 
aggregate of 4,009,389 copies. of the 
Scriptures issucd in this country in 22 
years ! 

The system of the Ladies’ Bible As- 
sociation continues to be found most 
efficacious. 

Sixteen versions in different lan- 
guages are now carrying aon, copies of 
all of which have been presented to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sas- 
sex, for which he was pleased by his 
librarian to express his shamans 
ment.—His large collection of editions 
of the Scriptures is justly celebrated. 
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We shall conclude our remarks in 
the words of the Earl of Liverpool at 
Kingston : 

«<I cannot but look to religious educa- 
tion as the only sure foundation of all use- 
ful knowledge. If the Bible is the book of 
piety, the Bible is no less the book of wis- 
dor; and if there are any who have the 
knowledge of this book, and scarcely any 
other knowledge, or what is called know- 
ledge, besides, they will learn from this 
book to discharge their duty of life; they 
will learn principally and chiefly their duty 
towards God; but they will also learn the 
duties of. good subjects, good husbands, 
good parents, good children, and good 
neighbours ; they will learn to stifle and 
smother the tumult of passion in their 
breasts, and to rest contented in the condi- 
tion of life in which it has pleased God to 
place them. But'if there are any who pos- 
sess all other knowledge, and are yet igno- 
rant or neglectful of the Bible, they may be 
knowing to some purposes, but they will 
find themselves involved in all those mazes 
of error, in which the great men of anti- 
quity were involved, who looked forward 
distantly and remotely to a revelation like 
that which the Christian dispensation has 
given to the world.” P. 72. 


—@— 


36. Druery’s Notices of Great Yarmouth, 
and its Environs. 
(Continued from p. 42.) 

A PREVIOUS notice having been 
taken of this work, we shall now con- 
fine ourselves to certain points. The 
first plate gives us a fine specimen of 
Roman walling yet remainingat Brough 
Castle. According to the plate, it 
consisted of the style marked 3 in the 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities, pl. i. p.21. 
RoMAN WALLING, viz. cement or peb- 
bles, to every two or three feet a course 
of brick. In the description of the 
station, there is, however, an over- 
sight. In the upper partition (says 
our author) was a cireular space, 
somewhat elevated, called the Pra. 
ToRIuM. Pretoria were not circular. 
If such a thing occurs in a Roman 
camp, it was a tumulus for reconnois- 
sance. We have had occasion before 
to notice lurials in the valla. And 
here 

“¢The field to the East has heen consi- 
dered the burial-place of the Roman sol- 
diers, and there a vast number of coins have 
been and still continue to be found, with 
fragments of earthern urns.” P. 6. 

There are in the town one hundred 

Gent. Mac. August, 1826. 
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and fifty-six rows or alleys, in which 
the houses are built extremely close. 
This singularity of plan is evidently 
the consequence of endeavouring at an 
early period to fix as large a population 
as possible within the narrowest limits, 
in order to facilitate the fortification 
and security of the whole. P. 49. 

In the chancel of the priory church 
of St. Olave’s, was a Find of ma- 
chinery, intended to represent the 
Star which foretold the birth of our 
Saviour, and also a Sepulchre for the 
resurrection. A full account of this 
** office of the three Kings, or Feast of 
the Star,” performed upon the Epiph- 
any, is given in Fosbroke’s British 
Monachism, p. 81, and that account 
should have been added to illustrate 
the following items from the old 
church accounts: 

*‘In 1465, paid for leading the star, 
threepence on the twelfth day,—making a 
new star; in 1506, for hanging and scour- 
ing the star,—a new balk line to the star, 
and ryving the star, eightpence; and in 
1512, for a nine thread line to lead the 
star.”’ 

And in the same books, the follow- 
ing memorandums are on record, con- 
cerning the Sepulchre, namely, 

‘< In 1465, paid for setting up the se- 
pulchre,—drying the sepulchre’s cloth, — 
bearing of the whip,—for two pullies over 
the sepulchre in the chance! roof,—for tak- 
ing down the sepulchre,—for mending it,— 
for mending an angel standing at the se- 
pulchre,—for a new house in the vestry to 
put the sepulchre,—for dressing and watch- 
ing it,—for fetching in the sepulchre, and 
tending its light.” P. 56. 

Concerning Caister Castle, a Manu- 
script relates, that 

‘¢ Sir John Fastolf having taken the Duke 
of Alengon prisoner at the battle of Agin- 
court, that Duke agreed as a ransom to 
build a castle here similar to his own in 
France, in consequence of which agreement 
this castle was erected at his expence.” 
P. 108. 

There is a tradition that one of the 
towers of Godrich Castle was built 
with the ransom of a prisoner; and 
Beverstone Castle in Gloucestershire 
was built by a Lord Berkeley with a 
similar supply of money. 


“©The church of Fritton has a chancel 
circular at the East end, a perfect specimen 
of Sexon architecture, unquestionably of the 
highest antiquity. It has six windows, and 
a small narrow loop over the altar; they are 
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square and very ancient, with a single tran- 
som running quite through, surmounted by 
a border coping, the whole of which is in 
perfect preservation.” P. 161. 


In another edition we hope that we 
shall have a plate of this chancel. We 
do not doubt the ancientry of the cir- 
cular East end; but much doubt that 
of the square window. The same 
church has also a tower, “low, round, 
and unembattled, of the Danish con- 
struction, peculiar to the charches in 
Suffolk.” P. 162. 

In p. 183, we find it asserted that 

*¢ Had it not been for the attainder of 
the Duke of Buckingham in the reign of 
King Henry VIII. all the other fee honours 
vested in that nobleman must necessarily 
haye descended to Sir William Jerningham, 
viz. the High Constableship of England, 
the Earldoms of Hereford, Essex, &c, and 
several ancient Baronies.” 


This is not the case. To all the 
honours resulting from the creation of 
Charles I. Sir Will. Jerningham had 
the sole claim. But the ancient Ba- 
rony of Stafford being limited to the 
heirs male (see our Magazine for 1797, 
pp- 667, 670), devolved to Roger, un- 
cle of Mary, wife of Sir William 
Howard, and upon his death without 
male issue, to some other male de- 
scendant, not to Sir William Jerning- 
ham, or any competitor who claims 
through females. It is said, however, 
that this ancient Barony was utterly 
quashed by the attainder of the said 
Duke, t. Hen. VIII. but we have 
read that the Act of Restoration of 
Henry Lord Stafford placed the Ba- 
rony precisely in the situation in which 
it stood before the attainder. That 
Baronies were limited to heirs male by 
levying fines, and that such fines were 
admitted to be legal, is plain, from the 
MS. below referred to*, and the de- 
scents therein recorded. 

In p. 217 we are told, that the pic- 
ture of a Knight who carries a hawk 
upon his, wrong hand, implied the 
Knight to have been in a state of 
bondage. 

Regular registers of institutions to 
Church benefices first commence in 
1299. P. 279. 





* In MS. Harl. n. 566, are precedents 
of such baronies, by writ, which could not 
descend to females, who were barred by 
fines. 
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*©A°1491, The Bailiffs, as a mark of 
their respect to the Earl of Oxford, pre- 
sented him with a large mien d ll 
quent mention is made of the porpoise, or 
sea hog, as it was then designated, being a 
standing dish at the civic feasts of the Lord 
Mayors of London.” P. 316. 


In p. 318 we are told, from Dr. 
Lingard, that at the dissolution of the 
Monasteries, 


**The lot of the nuns was distressing : 
each received a single gown from the King, 
and was left to support herself by her own 
industry, or to seek relief from the charity 
and commiseration of others.” 


That Dr. Lingard, from his reli- 
gion as a Catholic, should object to 
the Reformation, is natural ; but if he 
takes upon himself the office of an 
historian, he is bound to adhere to 
facis; and we affirm that the nuns 
received pensions, as well as the 
monks. Sir R. C. Hoare has recently 
published a long List of the pensions 
of the nuns of Amesbury; and this is 
only one among many such documents. 

That it was anciently usual to carry 
on trades in churches, is well known. 


**In 1541, Thomas Alleyn, shoemaker, 
and Thomas Hamond, merchant, vi et armis, 
actually bargained and sold a last of white 
herrings in the church, during divine ser- 
vice, for which they were each fined two 
shillings.” P. 319. 


Here we shall leave this work, which 
is very copious, and therefore upon the 
whole satisfactory. But the subject is 
not productive of mach interesting in- 
formation, and requires embellish- 
ments and improvements, which we 
hope will be annexed to another edi- 
tion. Some parts we think might be 
well curtailed ; we mean as to details, 
which are net necessary, as abstracts 
of the kinds of record, &c. &c. The 
plates are very good. 


--}— 


87. Observations upon the Report from the 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Laws respecting Friendly So- 
cieties ; exemplifying and vindicating the 
Principles of Life Assurance adopted in 
calculating the Southwell Tables ; together 
with the Heads of a Bill for improving the 
Constitution and Management of such In- 
stitutions. By the Rev. John Thos. Becher, 
M.A. Prelendary of the Collegiate Church 
of Southwell, Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions for the Newark Division of the 
County of Nottingham, and for the Li- 
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berty of Southwell and Scrooby. 6vo. 38. Alla Giornata, or To the Day. 3 vols. 


. 123. 

THE author of this Pamphlet is al- 
ready advantageously known by his 
benevolent and indefatigable exertions 
in establishing Friendly Societies. He 
appears to be as remarkable for his 
prudence as for his zeal, carefully 
avoiding any measure which is not 
justified by scientific calculation, and 
sanctioned by the existing laws. Ina 
preceding work, entitled ‘«* The Con- 
stitution of Friendly Societies,” the 
most minute directions are given for 
the establishment and management of 
these important institutions; and in 
his ‘‘ Tables,” dry, mathematical de- 
tails are treated in so clear and prac- 
tical a manner, as to become not only 
useful, but interesting to those con- 
cerned in ,managing Friendly Socie- 
ties. The pamphlet now before us 
gives a comprehensive view of the rise 
and progress of these Societies, a sum- 
mary of the evidence brought before 
a Select_Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1825, to consider the 
laws respecting Friendly Societies, and 
the heads of a Bill for improving the 
constitution and management of such 
Institutions. Mr. Becher has proved 
himself to be a practical man, and he 
has entered saftciently into detail to 
convince every one that the plan he 
has adopted and recommended to 
others, is not only beautiful in theory, 
but useful in practice. 

Weare glad to see Clergymen com- 
ing forward, like Mr. Becher, and 
adopting those means which are best 
calculated to confer a permanent bene- 
fiton the lower orders. We are con- 
vinced that an absolute gift, bestowed 
without discrimination of character, is 
false philanthropy, and likely to injure 
the individual it was intended to bene- 
fit. The poor can derive no real and 
lasting advantage from eleemosynary 
aid, or penton relief ; these too often 
aa exertion; he is their best 
riend, and does them the most real 
good, who leads them to depend upon 
their own exertions, care, and provi- 
dential forethought, and we know no 
means so likely to promote these as 
Friendly Societies. Those who wish 
to establish such Institutions on scien- 
tific and legal principles, will find 
every thing they can want in Mr. Be- 
cher’s sensible and well-written pam- 
phlets. We earnestly recommend them 
to the notice of the Clergy. 


small 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 


WE find something to dislike, but 
more to please in the volumes now be- 
fore us. Several of the scenes and in- 
cidents strike us as being very com- 
mon-place, and to be met with in 
many other novels, not above me- 
diocrity; there is aa too close 
an affinity in the Marinella of ‘* Alla 
Giornata”’ to the Meg Merrilies of 
the Waverley Novels; yet with all 
this, and much more, it is upon the 
whole a superior production, and dis- 
covers no ordinary genius. 

The descriptive sketches which are 
interspersed, must be duly appreciated. 
The heroine too, with her character of 
lights and shades, presents a delightful 
portrait. The language is easy and 
elegant, and the interest well sustain- 
ed. This production is ascribed to the 

en of Lady Charlotte Bury, and we 
ia her ——- will not rest satis- 
fied with what she has already given 
us. Some pretty poetry is interspersed 
throughout the work. 


a aa 
39. Plain Advice for all Classes of Deaf 

Persons, &c. &c. By W. Wright, Sur- 

geon Aurist to her late Majesty Queen 

Charlotte, Lecturer on the Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Organ of Hearing, &c. 

12mo. pp. 182. Callow and Wilson. 

THIS author has published several 
very useful works on diseases of the 
Ears, but the cautions and advice 
given in the above little work appear 
so very judicious, that we recommend 
all those who are afflicted with this 
class of complaints to read it. 

Amongst other useful information 
are criteria, whereby we may know 
when a child who is deaf and dumb, 
may or may not have a chance of be- 
ing relieved. The author has prac- 
tically illustrated his acquaintance with 
the subject, by the cure he effected of 
a young lady, of whom a plate was 
given in our Number for July 1823. 


—-@- 


40. On the Means of obviating and treating 


Costiveness. By Richard Reece, M. D. 
8vo. pp. 350, Longman and Co. 


OF the several productions of Dr. 
Reece, this for its anil, and as an 
example of popular medicine, is the 
most likely to enhance the author’s re- 
putation, although not without those 
inequalities which are so common, 
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where the writer has to depend rather 
upon his natural penetration and ‘intui- 
tive capability, than upon strong rea- 
soning powers regularly cultivated, and 
early good education. Compared with 
the transactions of the apothecaries, it 
places him as an author in the highest 
sphere among that serviceable class of 
men. It would have been well had 
Dr. Reece been content to rest his 
reputation upon these  Jegitimate 
claims, but as conscientious observers 
of foul and fair dealing, we are bound 
to say that the editorship of the Ga- 
zette of Health, filled monthiy with 
abuse of the highest characters in the 
profession, without any other apparent 
Incitement thaa that of disappointed 
ambition and distempered passions, 
must suspend a cloud over the literary 
character of any man so implicated. 
A recent Number of the work alluded 
to lies before us, in which the Ja/e Dr. 
Baillie and other men of the highest 
character, as well as public places, and 
the private affairs of individuals, are 
handled with calling of names, and 
vulgarity of language, which would 
best befit— 


— *€ Some red-hair’d youth, 
Fonder of purl and skittle-grounds than 


truth,” 





We know of no results produced by a 
course of this kind, except the self- 
stinging lack of that which should 
ever accompany old age, as honour, 
love, obedience, hosts of friends, &c. 

If our readers will refer to our Mag. 
for 1746, they will find a list of facts, 
according to which, Tar-water cured 
four cases of cancer, two of consump- 
tion, 10 of decay and looseness of the 
teeth, and want of complexion! Bp. 
Berkeley recommended it as strength- 
ening the bodies of soldiers and sailors, 
and preventing famine in a siege.—Mr. 
Cooke says, ‘‘ Mustard-seed, if given 
to infants, will prevent the progressive 
degeneracy of the human race.” Not- 
withstanding, the Tar-water fell, and 
Mustard-seed is falling. Divinity and 
Physic combined make sad work with 
the human judgment. 

Dr. Reece says, that he “ has not no- 
ticed the White Mustard-seed, which 
has lately been highly extolled by 
some writers unacquainted with medi- 
cine, as a remedy for constitutional 
costiveness, because he has met with 
many cases in which it has excited 
considerable acritation in the alimen- 
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tary canal, and erysipelatous inflam- 
mation in the rectum. (Int. p. viii.) 

Dr. Reece’s remarks upon the liver- 
and-mercurial practitioners, are true 
and well deserved. It has been the 
fashion to aitribute nearly all the dis- 
eases that assail the human race to the 
influence of the bile. The treatment 
founded on it of attacking the enemy 
in his capital (the liver) has run a long 
course, has proved very lucrative to 
the ingenious inventors and learned 
proselytes ; and the dentists, the class 
of physicians vulgarly, but not unaptly, 
called mad-doctors, undertakers, and 
proprietors of mad-houses, and of anti- 
bilious nostrums, have had no reason 
to condemn the theory. P. 126. 

** Whatever may be the state of the liver, 
of the bile, or of the body, the remedy is 
mercury, either in the form of blue pill or 
calomel!” P. 127. 

** Some assert that a grain of calomel 
once a day stimulates the system; and 
others, that when administered to the ex- 
tent of 40 to 50 grains a day, it quiets or 
tranquillizes the system, and if the dead 
could give evidence, the question would be 
unanimously decided in favour of its quiet- 
ing effects, for many thousands have been 
hurried to their last sleep by it, (luckily for 
the prescriber) to that bourne from whence 
no traveller returns!” P. 128, 

Over several chapters we observe 
*‘bad effects of saline purgatives.” 
Cheltenham and Leamington are as- 
sailed with the author’s prejudices; 
Brighton, where Dr. R. has family 
connexions, being always recommend- 
ed. There is an old Portuguese pro- 
verb, ‘God protect us from our 
JSriends,” &c.—We are informed that 
a MS. by Dr. Reece in favour of Chel- 
tenham waters, written some years 
ago, is published, or about to be pub- 


lished. Strange inconsistency! 
41. Observations on the Stethoscope, and 


upon some Points of the French Practice 
of Medicine. By Charles Scudamore, 
M.D. F-R.S. pp. 123. Longman. 


Dr. SCUDAMORE is well known 
as the author of a work on Gout, of 
the highest stamp, and otherwise as a 
pathologist of the first order. The 
present Essay is descriptive of the Ste- 
thoscope* of M. Laermac, who, in 
diseases of the heart and lungs, is now 
considered the first physician in Eu- 





* A tube for distinguishing diseases of 
the chest by sounds, 
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rope. It gives much general informa- 
tion concerning French medical prac- 
tice. 

Dr. Scudamore observes, “‘ The use 
of white mustard-seed is at present 
very popular, and, like all popular re- 
medies, is employed too indiscrimi- 
nately.” P. 56. 

The chief chemical constituents are 
stated to be sulphur, and an acid called 
by the French sulpho-sinapic acid. 
The seeds retained in moisture a few 
days give out sulphurated hydrogen. 
They owe their medicinal properties 
to the volatile oil. Dr. 5. says, 

«They are found principally useful to 
those invalids who suffer from general defi- 
ciency of secretion in the intestinal caval, 
and from nervous languor. I do not con- 
ceive they are so proper fur persons of the 
inflammatory diathesis, and who become 
easily heated; and I should rather approve 
of them as an occasional than a constant re- 
medy, for they are not a certain aperient ; 
and I do not think it desirable to subject 
the canal constantly to this kind of stimu- 
lus. If the seeds accumulate very much, 
some inconvenience may be occasioned by 
their augmentation of bulk, and if they be 
retained in the intestines, some further in- 
convenience may result from the disengage- 
ment of sulphuretted hydrogen.” P, 58. 


The London Medical Repository 
(June) contains some excellent medi- 
cal observations on the Mustard-seed. 


—@O-- 

42. Remarks on the present State of the 
Medical Profession, shewing chiefly the 
Necessity for the Division of Labour in 
its Practice. By L. Stewart, M.D. &c. 
&c. &c. 8vo. Hatchard and Son. 


EXTREMES meet. Wherever the 
principle of division of labour in medi- 
cine has been carried so far, that every 
organ of the human body has had a 
separate professor for the cure of its 
diseases, nothing has been gained by 
it, or proved, except the existence of a 
state of beggary in the profession, from 
multiplicity and over-competition, and 
the substitution of pretence and char- 
latanry for science and worthy con- 
duct. Such precisely was the state of 
things as described by Herodotus (in 
Euterpe) in ancient Egypt, which 
swarmed with the followers of medi- 
cine. Holding these opinions, we 
agree with Dr. Stewart, who has writ- 
ten a sensible pamphlet, ‘‘ that there is 
no necessity for changing the existing 
order of things;’’ but on the other 
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hand, we also conceive with him that 
all the various branches of the profes- 
sion of medicine should not be prac- 
tised by one and the same person. Let 
medical education be managed how it 
may, as long as there are more fools in 
the world than people of sense, intel- 
lectual men will often be neglected, 
and knaves and hypocrites of all de- 
scriptions rise like smoke from a dung- 
hill. 

The new system of medical educa- 
tion at Edinburgh, by which anatomy 
and surgery are added to medicine, is 

robably the best that can be devised. 
4 proof how public opinion changes, 
when Dr. Baillie started, it was said 
to be impossible that an anatomical 
physician, as was that great man, could 
succeed in London. But now, the 
regular bred surgeons take the lead, 
in preference to men highly accom- 
plished, though not anatomically edu- 
cated, according to published estimates, 
both in number and public favour in 
the Metropolis, and ali large and en- 
lightened communities. 


—--Q-- 


43. A Work of considerable ability has lately 
been published, entitled, Cause and Effect. 
It enters deeply into the metaphysical ques- 
tion of the nature of Causation, and really 
contains what no work has hitherto contain- 
ed,—an exposure of the fallacy of Hume's 
doctrine respecting Causality. The au- 
thoress of this work is said to be an Eng- 
lish lady. 





44. Five Numbers of Lothian’s County Atlas 
of Scotland have been published. The Maps 
appear to be accurately laid down, and are 
certainly very neatly engraved, in a quarto 
size; and when completed, will be found 
an excellent a to our best sets of 


English County Maps. 





45. The Gate to the French, Italian, and 
Spanish, consists in learning the accidence 
of the three languages at once. It is cer- 
tain that the greatest masters of languages 
have not learned them by toiling through 
grammars and dictionaries, but by translat- 
ing their native tongue into them. Thus 
people residing abroad acquire the language 
of the country very speedily. 





46. Dr. Simpson’s Metrical Praxis is 
intended for making Latin verses, and to 
supply a copia verborum also by the pro- 
cess of the translation. 

47. The doggrels of Legalis we do not 
understand. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
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Ready for Publication. 

The XVIth Part of the Progresses of 
King James. Two more Portions will com- 
plete the Work. 

Walpole, un Poéme Dramatique. Par. 
Mons. P. E. Atierz. 

An Examination of the Policy and Ten- 
dency of Relieving Distressed Manufacturers 
by Public Subscription. 

A Treatise on the Divine Sovereignty. By 
Rosert Witson, A. M. 

The Genius and Design of the Domestic 
Constitution, with its untransferable obliga- 
tions and peculiar advantages. By Cuais- 
TOPHER ANDERSON. 

The Antiquarian Trio; consisting of Views 
and Descriptions of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s House, Kirkby, Rudston Church and 
Obelisk, Effigy at Scarborough; to which 
is added, the Poet’s Favourite Tree. By 
the Rev. Archdeacon WrancuaM. 

A Political View of the Life of Napoleon. 
By At Doin. 

A View of Classical Antiquity. By Fre- 
DERICK SCHLEGEL, author of the History 
of Literature, translated from the original 
German. 

The Picture of Scotland. By Rosert 
Cuamoeers, author of Traditions of Edin- 
burgh, &c. 

- Capt. WappeLt’s Voyage to the South 
ole. 


Preparing for Publication, 


A Topographical and Genealogical His- 
tory of the Western Division of the County 
of Somerset. By James Savace, editor of 
the new History of Taunton, His first 
efforts will be directed towards the history 
of the following Hundreds: Carhampton, 
Williton, Milverton, Taynton, North Pe- 
therton, North Curry, Andredsfield, Can- 
nington, Abdick and Bulstone, and Kings- 
bury West. 

A Firtu Volume of the Illustrations of 
the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century is in some forwardness in the press ; 
and the Editor requests to be favoured by 
C. W. with the Letters which he kindly 
offered in 1821. He also still flatters him- 
self that the Memoirs of Dr. Balguy may 
grace the forthcoming volume. 

A volume of Poems, to be published by 
Subscription. By Mr. Joun Taytor, the 
author of Monsieur Tonson, and late pro- 
prietor of the Sun Newspaper. 

Memoirs of the Court of Queen Anne. 
By Mr. T. Roscoe. 

Notes made during a Tour in Denmark, 
Prussia, Poland, the Rhine Country, France, 
&e.&e. By Ricnarp Situ, Esq. F.R.S.L. 

Memoirs of the Court of Queen Ann. 
By a Lady, 


Notes and Reflections during a Ramble 
in Germany. By the author of Recollec- 
tions of the Peninsula. 

The National Reader, or School Class 
Book of Historical, Biographical, and Mis- 
cellaneous Information. 

Mr. Soames’s Third Volume of his His- 
tory of the Reformation; containing the 
History of the Church of England, during 
the reign of King Edward the Sixth, and a 
succinct Historical Account of Transub- 
stantiation. 

A Vindication of certain Passages in the 
History of England. By the Rev. Dr. Lin- 
GARD ; in answer to certain Strictures which 
have appeared in some late Publications. 

A volume of devotional Poetry, eutitled, 
Sacred Specimens from the early English 
Poets, with Prefatory Verses. By the Rev. 
J. Mitrorp. 





Surrey Literary Institution. 


Aug. 1. The members of the Surrey Li- 
terary Institution, held their half-yearly ge- 
neral meeting at the Mansion House, Cam- 
berwell, when after an excellent address 
from the Chair, the Report was read, and 
the business transacted. The objects con- 
templated in the formation of this Society, 
which are stated in the original prospectus 
to be, the promotion of literary and scienti- 
fic intercourse, the establishment of a per- 
manent library of reference and circulation, 
and the appropriation of a room for the re- 
ception of the daily newspapers and perio- 
dicals of note, have been carried into effect. 

Since the last half-yearly meeting, a con- 
siderable number of persons have purchased 
shares in, or become subscribers to, this In- 
stitution, and the fund thus obtained has 
been applied to the purchase of important 
and interesting works, which, with those 
previously acquired, form a standard library, 
and may at all times be consulted by the 
members. This feature in the Surrey Lite- 
rary Institution, constitutes one of its ad- 
vantages over those smaller literary bodies 
commonly styled ‘* Reading Societies,”’ in 
most of which the books are disposed of 
after they have circulated among the indi- 
viduals composing them. Another great 
superiority which it possesses, is the occa- 
sional delivery of Lectures in various branches 
of the Arts and Sciences. During last 
winter, several of great interest were deli- 
vered; among them was a course on Voltaic 
Electricity, by Dr. Birkbeck. Mr. Parting- 
ton of the London Institution, and Mr. 
John Tatum, kindly rendered their services 
in this department, and it is but due to 
these gentlemen, as well as to some others 
whose names we do not feel at liberty to 
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publish, to state that all the Lectures deli- 
vered for the Surrey Literary Institution 
have been gratuitous. The Committee con- 
ceiving, however, that they cannot warrant 
a supply of popular Lectures under the same 
circumstances, for the ensuing season, and 
willing that all the funds after the necessary 
house-expences are defrayed should be ap- 
plied to the increase of the Library, have 
been induced to set a price on the transfer- 
abie tickets which are issued, still allowing 
every proprietor and subscriber the right of 
personal admission. The resources thus 
created, will be also appropriated to defray 
the expences of fittings up, carriage of ap- 
paratus, and other incidental charges at- 
tending the Lectures. 


Tower or Lonpon. 


The improvements in the Metropolis, 
which we have had occasion to notice, do 
not appear to be confined to the enlarge- 
ment of streets and beautifying the town 
with superior architecture, but are extend- 
ing to our public exhibitions. It was cer- 
tainly high time that the daily repetition of 
falsehoods, not altogether harmless, but too 
contemptible to be regarded seriously, should 
have a termination, especially as Dr. Mey- 
rick’s work on Armour had so completely 
exposed them that their continuance was 
bringing our superb national collection into 
contempt. The Government, therefore, de- 
termined on a new arrangement of their an- 
tient panoplies of war, and (if report speaks 
true) have applied to that gentleman to 
superintend the operations. A spacious 
room has been erected on the South side of 
the White Tower, and (if we may judge 
from the bustle) great activity prevails in 
carrying this matter into effect. As all 
strangers are for the present excluded, we 
have not been permitted to witness any pro- 
ceedings in the interior; but from the num- 
ber of curious and beautiful cannons which 
have been for some days past hauled into 
the room by several artillerymen, we give 
credence to the information that they will 
be chronologically disposed as well as the 
armour. Report adds, that there will be 
exhibited some suits more antient than ap- 
peared in the former arrangement, the seve- 
ral parts having been got together and com- 
bined from the more hidden ordnance 
stores. 


Liverroot Royat InstrruTion. 


This Institution was founded in 1824, and 
has received a charter of incorporation. It 
is instituted to promote literature, science, 
and the fine arts; and the sum of 26,0001. 
has been raised for its support. It possesses 
easts of many of the Elgin marbles, pre- 
sented by his Majesty, as also those of 
gina, and the Phigalean frieze. Triennial 
exhibitions of the works of living artists 
have been opened there. Lectures have 
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been delivered on a great variety of subjects ; 
and a literary and philosophical Society is 
connected with the Institution. 


Travian Literature, 


Beattie’s *‘ Minstrel” has been translated 
into Italian by Mr. Mathias, and published 
at Naples. Mr. Mathias is well known in 
Italy as the translator of the Charactacus 
and Sappho of Mason, the Lycidas of Mil- 
ton, the Naiads of Akenside, &c.—M. Che- 
loni, of Leghorn, has lately published a 
specimen of a new mode of facilitating 
the study of languages; the result of the 
labour of five-and-twenty years. This mode 
consists in the formation of a kind of analy- 
tical dictionary, by means of which lan- 
guages are reduced to a small number of 
fundamental words, classed according to the 
nature of the subjects they express, and to 
the use which is made of them in speech ; 
to which dictionary of the most common 
words, others having relation to them are 
gtadually added. Thus order and connexion 
are imparted to the multitude of words 
which at present render our dictionaries a 
kind of chaos, which the efforts of the most 
tenacious memory and the most obstinate 
study fail to comprehend.—The Canon Jo- 
rio, of Naples, an honorary member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, and already favourably 
known to the literary world by his arehweo- 
logical works, and to the foreigners who 
visit Naples by his polite attention, has re- 
cently published a very interesting analysis 
of the labours of many past years on the 
manuscripts found at Herculaneum, and of 
the means, more or less successful, adopted 
tounrol them. One of the most remarkable 
of the discoveries which have been recently 
made, is that of a manuscript by Philode- 
mus, attributing to Theophrastus the trea- 
tise on Polity, which has to this day been 
ascribed to Aristotle. The papyri which 
have been translated, and which are ready 
to be published, contain,—Ist, two trea- 
tises on Rhetoric, by Philodemus; 2dly, a 
work on Morals, by the same author; 3dly, 
two books by Epicurus on Nature, and a 
work by Chrysippus on Providence. The 
interpreters are at present busy with three 
treatises, by Carniscus, Polistratus, and 
Epicurus; and a fourth by an unknown 
author.—An immense collection of Italian, 
German, and French dramatic compositions, 
which have been performed on the Italian 
stage, has been published at Venice. Each 
piece is accompanied by a critical notice. 

Frencu InstiturTe. 

The Royal Institute of France has offered 
prizes for the following enquiries : 

For 1827.—To investigate the political 
state of the Greek cities of Europe, of the 
Islands, and of Asia Minor, from the com- 
mencement of the second century before our 
era, down to the establishment of the em- 
pire of Constantiaople. 
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For 1828.—To trace the commercial re- 
lations of France and of the other states of 
Southern Europe with Syria and Egypt, 
from the empire of the Francs in Palestine 
to the middle of the sixteenth century; to 
ascertain the nature and extent of those re- 
lations ; to fix the date of the establishment 
of consulships in Egypt and Syria; and to 
point out the effects which the discovery of 
the passage by the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the establishment of the Portuguese in 
India, produced on the commerce of France 
and Southern Europe with the Levant. 


Power or THE Sun’s Rays. 


Mr. Mackintosh, a respectable and intel- 
ligent gentleman, who is contractor for the 
Government works carrying on at Stonehouse 
Point, Plymouth, and descended in the diving 
bell, with workmen, for the purpose of lay- 
ing a foundation for a sea-wall, reports, 
that when the machine, which is provided 
with convex glasses in the upper part of the 
bell, was twenty-five feet under water, to 
his astonishment he perceived one of the 
workmen’s caps smoking ; on examining it 
he found that the rays of the sun had con- 
verged through the glass, and burnt a hole 
in the cap; also, that similar effects had, 
during hot weather, frequently occurred on 
their clothes, so that the workmen, now 
aware of the cause, place themselves out of 
the focal point. 

Sarety Hoop. 

Roberts, the inventor of the safety hood, 
is now exhibiting in Paris. He has made 
a successful experiment by order of the 
Board of Health, in a sewer which had been 
so long filled up, as no person could enter 
it with safety owing to the hydrogenous sul- 

shurie gas which it contained. Roberts, 
coaaen penetrated more than a hundred 


yards, without experiencing inconvenience, 


and remained nearly half an hour. Two 
men who accompanied him a few yards only, 
were nearly suffocated. He is next to make 
the experiment with fire. 

Paintinc on Zinc. 

At the book-store of Leake, at Darm- 
stadt, has appeared the first great work 
whose prints are taken from plates of zinc ; 
it is a collection of architectural monu- 
ments, which will consist of twenty numbers, 
The drawings are made upon zinc as upon 
stone, and the expence of engraving is thus 
avoided. The editor is, in consequence, 
able to sell each number, containing twelve 
folio plates, at five francs, upon common 
paper. In an economical point of view, this 
process deserves to be recommended. 


Rockets. 

M. Vaillant, an inhabitant of Boulogne, 
the inventor of the winged rockets which 
made so great a noise in Paris in 1823, has 
just discovered a new mode of discharging 
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rockets, without either wings or sticks. In 
a trial recently made, notwithstanding there 
was a very strong westerly wind, the rockets 
mounted much higher than the common 
ones, without deviating in the slightest de- 
gree from the right line. This invention 
promises to obviate the accidents frequently 
occasioned by the rockets with sticks, and 
the inconvenience and liability to derange- 
ment of the winged rockets. M. Vaillant 
is on the point of repairing to Paris, there to 
repeat his experiments on a large scale. 


Roman Corns. 


A few days since, as the workmen were 
excavating the ground for the founda- 
tion of the New Bridge, at the bottom of 
Bathwick-street, they discovered, about 10 
feet below the surface, a metal pot, contain- 
ing about half a peck of Roman copper 
coins, many of them in excellent preserva- 
tion: some of them bear the superscription 
of Constantine, and others are of more an- 
cient date. The pot that contained them 
was very much corroded. Mr. Goodridge, 
Lord Darlington’s steward, being present 
when the discovery was made, took posses- 
sion of the coins.—Bath Paper. 


Fosit ANIMALS, 


The researches of modern geology have 
brought to light, at different times, speci- 
mens of the organized remains of a former 
order of things on our globe, of which by 
no means the least remarkable character- 
istic is their enormous size. Professor 
Buckland, some years ago, discovered what 
at first seemed to be a fossil tree, but, upon 
examination, proved to be a thigh bone, 
with all the characters belonging to the 
genus Saurus (lizard, crocodile, &c.) Soon 
after a fragment of a jaw, presenting simi- 
lar indications, was found. From the known 
proportions of the existing species, he cal- 
culated that the length of this reptile must 
have been upwards of sixty feet, and its bulk 
equal to that of an elephant seven feet high. 
It has been appropriately termed the mega- 
losauros. A discovery of a yet more for- 
midable monster has very recently been 
made. Teeth have been found by some 
French naturalists having the character of 
the shark species. From acurate measure- 
ment and comparison with existing shark’s 
teeth, it has been computed that they must 
have belonged to animals (upon the very 
lowest estimate) in one instance 30, and in 
another 43 feet in length. 


Tue Coriseum, Recent’s Park. 


About twelve months ago drawings 
were made by Mr. Hornor for a general 
view of London, taken from the top of St. 
Paul’s. It has long been known that it 
was the artist’s intention to transfer those 
drawings to canvass, and to paint, upon 4 
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much larger scale than has hitherto been 
attempted, a panoramic view of London. 
For the purpose of exhibiting this in a 
manner suitable to the subject, and to the 
magnitude as well as the importance of the 
design, he selected a piece of ground in the 
Regent’s-park, where he has erected a 
building, with the appropriate title of The 
Coliseum. The exterior of the building has 
been for some time finished, and the more 
important part of the work—the printing— 
has been proceeding with great rapidity. 
Quite enough is already apparent to justify 
the belief that the view will be at once the 
most striking and curious that has ever yet 
been exhibited. At present, the only means 
of ascending is by a temporary apparatus, 
which raises the spectator to the top of the 
building. Suspended there, in something 
like the car of a balloon, only with the more 
comfortable reliance of several stout ropes, 
the view presents itself to great advantage. 
The effect is exactly similar to that pro- 
duced by looking from the top of St. Paul’s, 
with this difference—that in the Coliseum 
you may command a constantly clear at- 
mosphere, and gre spared the labour of 
mounting the never-ending stairs which 
those who ascend the heights of the metro- 
politan church are obliged to tread. The 
effects of light and air are preserved so ad- 
mirably, as to keep up the illusive idea of 
distance in a manner which is perfectly as- 
tonishing.—As the object of the exhibition, 
when completed, will be to give, in the first 
place, an exaet notion of the scene which 
this immense city and the surrounding 
country present when viewed from the highest 
gallery of St. Paul’s, the Paporama can, of 
course, only be well seen from a central po- 
sition near the vaulted ceiling. The projec- 
tor has invented a contrivance for this pur- 
pose, which will not only effectually accom- 
plish this object, but will be new and pleas- 
ing in an extraordinary degree. The visitors 
enter a chamber on the floor, or éerre plaine 
of the building, which will be fitted up so as 
to resemble, in shape and character, the 
dome of St. Paul's. It will be furnished 
with various objects sufficiently amusing to 
excite the curiosity of the company for a 
few moments. In the mean time, by a 
strong mechanical power, and by a move- 
ment wholly imperceptible, the spectator 
will be raised to a proper elevation for view- 
ing the painting. The novelty and surprise 
which this must produce in the minds of 
persons who a few. moments before were 
setting in a carriage, or sauntering in the 
park, can hardly be imagined, and cannot 
fail to add to the attraction and interest 
which the panorama is, of itself, well calcu- 
lated to excite.—The gardens by which the 
building is to be surrounded will be scarcely 
inferior in ingenuity and novelty to that 
part of the exhibition which has just been 
Gant. Mac. August, 1826. 
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described.—The whole of the plan and exe 
cution, the drawing, the building, and the 
gardens, have been performed by Mr. Hor 
nor, and he will be entitled, as well to the 
emoluments which may be expected from 
this curious exhibition, as to the reputation 
which it must confer on him, 


Tuames Tunnet. 


At the concluding meeting at the Royal 
Institution, on the 9th of June, an account 
was given of the present state of this Tun 
nel. Numerous fine drawings and sections 
were hung up in the lecture-room, and upon 
the table was a model illustrative of one 
part of the apparatus now in use; and also 
some of the smaller parts of the apparatus 
itself. The principle and proceedings which 
have advanced the work to its present state 
were explained from the table by Mr. Fara- 
day, for Mr, Brunel. A tower of brick- 
work was first erected upon an iron and 
wooden curb, furnished beneath with a cut- 
ting edge; this tower or cylinder was tied 
together by forty-eight vertical bolts, half 
iron and half wood, and by thirty-seven ho- 
rizontal and imbedded wooden hoops, The 
tower was forty feet high, fifty feet externa! 
diameter, three feet thick, required 250,000 
bricks, and 1000 barrels of cement, and 
weighed about 1000 tons. The mode of 
sinking this cylinder was then described, 
first, by removing the short piles on which 
it had been built, and then by taking away 
the earth from the inside ; and the complete 
command of the tower during its descent 
explained and illustrated. Being, with the 
exception of seven feet, sunk into the earth, 
it was underpinned for twenty-four feet, and 
then a second smaller cylinder was lowered 
in the same manner, at the bottom of the 
first, for the purpose of a reservoir. This 
was described, as also the manner in which 
this enormous shell of brick-work was com- 
pleted, and was, and is still, preserved from 
injury by the pressure of the surrounding 
earth and water; the whole mass weighs 
about 2000 tons, and, notwithstanding, is 
buoyant by about 150 tons. The depth 
from the top to the bottom is about eighty 
feet. The advantages of this process of 
sinking the tower consists essentially in dis- 
pensing with a coffer-dam, aud the conse 
quent diminution of expense: in the com- 
paratively small quantity of ground required 
on the surface; and in the utter absence of 
all interference with the neighbouring 
houses: although surrounded by houses on 
all sides, within twenty-five feet, not the 
slightest shake or disturbance has been oc- 
casioned.—The horizontal progress was then 
described, and the peculiar frame-work by 
which Mr. Brunel makes safe progress in 
any kind of ground illustrated by large sec- 
tional drawings. The section of the brick- 
work is thirty-six feet six inches, by twenty- 
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one feet six inches; and the section of the 
two ways, each thirteen feet six inches 
wide, by sixteen feet high. The work has 
been carried forward 130 feet, the tunnel 
being completed immediately up to the 
frames. The numerous accidents of ground, 
and the manner in which they were met 
and obviated by the apparatus, were strik- 
ingly illustrative of its powers, and the fore- 
thought of the contriver; and these were 
further shown in the precautions ready for 


circumstances which have not as yet ovt- 
curred. Every foot advance requires the re- 
moval of forty tons of earth, which has to 
be replaced by seventeen tons of brick- 
work, and requires 4000 bricks. It is ex- 
pected, that when in full working order, 
three feet will be done per day; work hav- 
ing been done up to 30 inches per day with 
the till now incomplete arrangements ; and 
as much as 100 tons of earth per day having 
been sent, up for a week together. 


—o— 
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Royat Errictes at Fontrevraup. 


A fully-coloured Print has been publish- 
ed, exhibiting ‘* Specimens of Painting on 
the Royal Effigies at Fontevraud, drawn 
and etched by the late Charles Alfred Stot- 
hard, F.S.A. being the last work of that ce- 
lebrated Antiquary.” This highly-finished 
and elaborate Print represents, in Mr. 
Stothard’s happiest manner, the figures of 
Henry II. (in two different states of colour- 
ing), his Queen Eleanor, Richard Coeur de 
Lion, and Isabel d’Angouleme, third wife of 
King John. 

The following extract from Mrs. C. Sto- 
thard’s well-written ** Tour through Nor- 
mandy,” will interest our readers. 

*© When Mr. C. Stothard first visited 
France, during the summer of 1816, he 
came direct to Fontevraud, to ascertain if 
the Royal Effigies of our early Kings, who 
were buried there, yet existed: subjects so 
interesting to English history were worthy 
of the inquiry. He found the Abbey con- 
verted into a prison, and discovered in a 
cellar belonging to it, the Effigies of Henry 
the Second, and his Queen Eleanor of 
Guienne; Richard the First, and Isabella 
of Angouleme, the Queen of John. The 
Chapel where the figures were placed be- 
fore the Revolution had been entirely de- 
stroyed; and these valuable Effigies, then 
removed to the cellar, were subject to con- 
tinual mutilation from the prisoners, who 
came twice in every day to draw water from 
a well. It appeared they had sustained some 
recent injury, as Mr. Stothard found several 
broken fragments scattered around. He made 
drawings of the figures, and upon his return 
to England, represented to our Government 
the propriety of securing such interesting 
memorials from farther destruction. It was 
deemed advisable, if such a plan could be 
accomplished, to gain possession of them, 
that they might be placed with the rest of 
our Royal Effigies in Westminster Abbey. 
The English Government failed in this, 
from the affair having passed through too 
political a channel: it is probable, that had 
an application been made in the first in- 
stance by the Prince Regent to Louis the 
XVIIIth, it would have proved successful ; 
but it is fortunate that the application was 
even made in this manner, as it has served 
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the purpose of securing these remains from 
total destruction.” 

In the print now presented tu the public, 
Mr. Stothard has given ‘‘ Specimens” of 
the Painting of these Effigies, he having hy 
a most careful and minute investigation, 
been able to discover under the surface of 
the second painting, on the figure of King 
Henry, the colours and ornaments of thie 
first, and to restore them in his drawing 
with that accuracy which he was ever so 
scrupulous to observe. He has therefore 
given two representations.of the Effigy of 
Henry, exhibiting the first and second bril- 
liant decoration bestowed on it. 

The following remarks are extracted from 
the 8th No. of * ‘The Monumental Effigies 
of Great Britain *,”” wherein Mr. C. Sto- 
thard observes: 

‘* These Effigies, considering their age 
and the vicissitudes they have undergone, 
are in excellent preservation; they have all 
been painted and gilt three or four times ; 
and from the style of the last painting, it is 
probable it was executed when the Effigies 
were removed from their original station in 
the Choir by Jeanne Baptiste de Bourhon, 
natural daughter of Henry the Fourth, in 
1638, who at the same time erected a tomb 
to contain the whole of them.t 

“© Henry, 2d son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
Earl of Anjou and Maine, and of the Em- 
press Matilda, died at the Castle of Chinon 
near Fontevraud, in October 1189, in the 
57th year of his age, and 35th of his reign. 
A modern French writer, who states as his 
authorities MSS. preserved in the Ecclesias- 
tical Archives, says, ‘ the body of the un- 
fortunate monarch, vested in Royal Habits, 
the crown of gold on his head, and the 
sceptre in his hand, was placed on a bier 
richly ornamented, and borne in great state 
to the celebrated Abbey of Fontevraud, 
which he had chosen as the place of his in- 
terment, and there set in the nave of the 
great church, where he was buried. This 
account agrees with that given by Matthew 
Paris, who says, ‘ But on the morrow until 
he should be carried to be buried, he was 





* See this work reviewed xcrv. ii. p. 46. 
t+ This tomb is engraved in Sandford, 
Rapin, Xc. 
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arrayed in the royal investments, having, 
golden crown upon the her , und gloves on 
the hands, boots wrought with gold on the 
feet, and spurs; @ great ring on the finger, 
and a sceptre in the hand, and girt with a 
sword, he lay with his face uncovered,’— 
From these accounts it appears the Effigy of 
Henry was literally a representation of the 
deceased King, the right hand which is 
broken still contains a portion of the sceptre, 
the character of the face is strongly marked 
by high cheek bones and projecting lips and 
chin, the beard is painted and pencilled like 
a minjature to represent it as close shaven. 
The gloves have jewels in the centre of the 
hands, the mark of Royalty.—Tie whole is 
executed in freestone, painted and gilt.”’ 

The Epitaph of Henry was as follows: 

** Rex Heoricus eram, mihi plurima regna 
subegi, 

Multiplicique modo, Duxque Comesque fui. 
Cui satis ad votum non essent omnia terra 

Climata, terra modo sufficit octo pedum. 
Qui legis hac, pensa discrimina mortis, et in 

me 

Humanum speculum conditionis habe, 
Sufficit hic tumulus, cui non suffecerat orbis, 

Res brevis ampla mihi cui fuit ampla 

brevis.”” 

Eleanor of Guienne, daughter of William 
sth Duke of Normandy, and wife first of 
Louis the 7th king of France, from whom 
she was divorced, and afterwards of Henry 
ed of England, died A.D. 1204: she was 
buried near her husband, and her son Rich- 
ard, at Fontevraud. 

Richard Coeur de Lion, who died before 
Chaluz, A.D. 1199, by his own desire was 
also interred near Henry in the Abbey of 
Fontevraud. His Epitaph was as follows, 
allusive to his exploits in war: 

«* Scribitur hoc tumulo, Rex auree, laus tua, 
tota 

Aurea, materiz conveniente nota. 

Laus tua prima fuit Siculi, Cyprus altera, 
Dromo 

Tertia, Carvana quarta, suprema Joppe. 
Suppressi Siculi, Cyprus pessundata, Dromo 

lersus, Carvana capta, retenta Joppe.” 

Isabella of Angouleme, the wife of King 
John of England, survived that monarch, 
and was after her decease in France buried 
in the Abbey of Fontevraud, by order of her 
son Henry the Third of England. 

The heart of Henry III. was delivered to 
the Abbess of Fontevraud 20 years after his 
death, to be buried there, by his son Edw. I. 


Eoyrtian ANTIQUITIES. 


In alate number of the proceedings of the 
the Danish Society for the cultivation of 
Scandinavian Literature, are some interest- 
ing papers on Egyptian antiquities. The 
Egyptian Museum furnishes M. de S. 
Quintino with subjects for three articles. 
The first is a description of the Alex- 
andrian medals of the Roman Emperors, 
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from Augustus to Coustantius Chlorus, It 
is surprising that some of these monarchs 
found time to order so great a number of 
medals to be struck through the whole ex- 
tent of theirempire. ‘The very short reign 
of Galba must have been almost unknown 
in several provinces; yet Egypt dedicated 
several medals to him. M. de S. Quintino’s 
second article is a dissertation on a colossal 
statue which adorns the Egyptian Museum. 
He established, with tolerable probability, 
that the personage represented by it is Osi- 
mandias, who reigned over Egypt above two 
thousand years before our wra. In his third 
article, the subject of which is an inscrip- 
tion in two languages on a mummy, in ex- 
cellent preservation, he communicates much 
new information with regard to the inter- 
pretation of Egyptian writings. Professor 
Gazzera has a paper in the same number, 
in which, applying the discoveries of M. 
Champollion, jun. to some of the hiero- 
glyphic monuments in the Egyptian Mu- 
seum, he there unveils the character of 
Sesostris, which is in no way unworthy of 
his reputation. This paper will be read 
with great interest by the lovers of Egyptian 
antiquities, and will, in all probability, tend 
to the multiplication of similar researches. 
Roman ANTIQUITIES, 

Besides a handsome shield which was 
lately discovered in the bed of the Witham, 
in Essex, a vast number of swords and other 
antique remains have come to light. A 
short stabbing sword, evidently Roman, has 
an inscription upon the blade which will afford 
a subject for the ingenuity of the learned in 
antiquarian lore. The sword is a straight 
two-edged blade, with a long tapering point 
along the rib or centre line of the blade ; on 
a surface somewhat flatted are letters, 
which, corroding in the metal, are legible 
enough to be discerned, and as follows, read- 
ing from the hilt to the point :—nokoxcn- 
WPNCHTKORYD. All the letters resemble 
the ordinary Roman capitals in present use, 
except the eighth, which is M reversed. 


NorTuern ANTIQUITIES. 


M. Sidborg, of Stockholm, a member of 
several learned societies, has published a 
very interesting quarto volume, with plates, 
on Swedish and Norwegian Antiquities. 
They are divided into seven distinct classes : 
1. Public manuscripts and acts, such as the 
Eddas, the Sagas, and other ancient poems, 
general and local laws, political and religious 
statutes, diplomas, and other writings of 
importance. 2. Runic and Gothic inscrip- 
tions, belonging not only to the times of 
paganism, but to the first ages which fol- 
lowed the introduction of Christianity into 
the north. 3. Images and figures used in 
Pagan and Christian worship, amulets and 
emblems, instruments for sorcery and other 
purposes. 4. Ruins. 5. Moneys and Coins. 
6. Utensils, arms, jewels, and other objects 
of Inxury. 
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POETRY. 


a ae 


To Sir Georce Beaumont, Bart. 
On his splendid Contribution of Pictures to 
the National Gallery. 

By Joun Taytor, Esq. 


BEAUMONT, descended from the classic 
line 

Of him whose works in Scenic annals shine, 

From him who flourish’d in that honour’d 


e 
When } rose to dignify the Stage ; 
Beaumont, a stronger title thou may’st 
claim [name ; 
Than thy great Sire’s possessions * and his 
In thee is found hereditary force, 
Tho’ now thy geuius takes another course. 
He to poetic heights with vigour rose, 
As erst his pen, thy potent pencil glows. 
Oh! that the Canvas could with equal pow’r, 
Its hues retain, and with the Drama tow’r, 
Then future times thy kindred skill would 
trace, 
Thy lineal energy, thy lineal grace. 
But since dull Time will cast an envious 
shade, 
And all thy vivid tints are doom’d to fade, 
Could but thy virtues with thy name de- 
scend, 
Thy high repute with ev'ry living friend, 
Then ages hence would in thy conduct find 
The GenTLEMAN in manners and in mind. 
Not the smooth System Stannore’s ¢ rules 
detail, 
To spread o’er vicious arms a specious veil, 
But nobler feelings that a mien display, 
Like the mild radiance of benignant May. 
Yet of thy merits one will Hist’ry tell, 
And Time will let it on her records dwell ; 
Thy patriot bounty, adding to the store 
Of graphic treasures, that our Realm may 
soar 
In all that Peace can raise of graceful charms, 
As in the blaze of her triumphant arms ; 
So Arts shall ripen, so shall Taste refine, 
And Britatn’s Grorce, like Rome’s Au- 
Gustus shine. 
a fe 
RETIREMENT. 
By the Author of ** Massenburg.” 
"THERE is no cloud upon the evening sky, 
Yet a soft veil upon the light is shed, 
That raises fairy forms to Fancy’s eye, 
And, mellow'd with a parting stream of 


Takes the domain from cold reality, 
And gives to Fancy all the sov’reignty :— 





* Sir George Beaumont inherits an es- 
tate that belonged to his dramatic ancestor. 
t+ Chesterfield’s Letters. 





A gentle breeze is floating, like the sigh 
Which hope’s fruition breathes when man 
confesses, [blesses. 
That when denying most, then most Heav’n 
And yet I am not solitary ; here 
Are traces of the busy works of man— 
The fragrant harvest of the early year 
Lies pillow’d all around me on the plain ; 
And, peering from amidst umbrageous trees, 
Some lowly roofs I interspersed can trace, 
Where, in my ‘“ mind’s eye,” taught by 
Fancy, sees 
The cheerful labourer and healthful race 
Round the same board from differing la- 
bours come, 
Partaking all the joys and ease of home. 
Oh! hallowed be the resting-place on earth 
Of humble industry and honest worth ! 
And yet more distant lies the City’s pride, 
With all its hollow vanity and wiles, 
Where varying passions man from man di- 
vide ; 
And treachery lurks beneath the fairest 
guiles ; [smiles, 
And lovers cheat their mistresses with 
And inwardly their easy faith deride :— 
Still be it distant with its noise and care, 
While I the peace of these fair regions share ; 
Not banish’d in a misanthropic mood, 
To share the desert with the forest brood— 
This is Retirement, but not Solitude. 


—@— 
LINES ON BLENHEIM.+ 


By the Rev. Dr. Joun Kino, Rector of 
Chelsea. Written in 1715. 


AARENT of Arts, whose skilful hands 
first taught 
The tow’ring pile to rise, and from the plan 
With fair proportion, Architect divine, 
Minerva! to thee, to my advent’rous lyre 
Assistant, I invoke, that mean to sing 
Blenhemia, monument of British fame, 
Thy glorious work, for thou the lofty towers 
Didst to his virtue raise, whom oft thy shield, 
In peril guarded, and thy wisdom steer’d 
Through all the storms of War. Thee too 
1 call 
Thalia, sylvan muse, who joy’st to rove 
Along the shady paths and verdant bowers 
Of Woodstock’s happy grove, there tuning 
sweet 
Thy rural pipe, while all the Dryad train 
Attentive listen, let thy warbling song 
Paint with melodious praise the pleasing 
scene, 


3 Taken from Dr. King’s unpublished 
MSS. and intended for insertion in the new 
Edition of the ‘History of Chelsea,” now 
preparing for the press. 
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And equal these to Pindar’s honour’d 
shades, 

When Europe, freed, confess’d the saving 
pow'r (hin forth, 

Of Marlberough’s hand. Britain, who sent 

Chief of confederate hosts, to fight the 
cause 

Of Liberty and Justice, grateful rais’d 

This Palace, sacred to her Leader’s fame, 

A trophy of success with spoils adorn’d 

Of conquer’d towns, and glorying in the 
names speed 

Of that auspicious field where Churchill’s 

Vanquish’d the might of Gallia, and chas- 
tis’d 

Rebel-Bavar—Majestic in its strength 

Stands the proud dome, and speaks its great 
design 

Founded on Victory. Th’ astonish’d mind 

Contemplates it with awe and fearful joy ! 

—@— 
Lay or tue Imprisonep Mariner. 
By R. Jesson, Esq. 

W RAPT in dark dungeon’s vaulted gloom 
Death were to me a happier doom, 

A dear release from ills that wait 

The victim of a deadlier fate, 

I ask for light—one lingering ray 

Steals thro’ the cold, and grated way— 

I ask for love—the clanking chain 

Chills the wild rapture of my strain— 


These limbs are fettered to the stone, 
Which many a captive wretch hath known ; 
This heart is bounding o’er the seas 
That quiver in the curling breeze, 

Or, true to Memory, wanders o’er 

The pine-capt height, the wave-worn shore, 
Where lovely Ellen's gentle hand 

Was clasped on the moonlight strand. 


And still, her form, at times, will throw 
A gleam of light to mock my woe— 
Those lovely features shewing fair 
The aspect of a child of air, 
Far-wending from some islet grove 
To mix with mine her tears of love, 
Then turning to the pillar’d stone, 
I sigh that I am all alone. 


And when this spirit breathes a prayer 
Thou ne’er may’st meet such cold despair— 
Glances a soft and shadowy eye 
O’er my straw- pallet, sweetly nigh— 

Such as, of late, was wont to shine 
When thy dear glance was bent on mine 
Bright blue waves were dancing nigh— 
Love below—and light on high. 


Methinks, I see her snowy hand 
Still waved on the silver strand; 
As bounding o’er the waters blue 
She wooed me with her last adieu! 
Dear absent Girl! and can it be 
That I should thus be lost to thee— 
Lost, lost to thee—to love—to all 
That binds the heart with Beauty's thrall ? 
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What, though the hand of rude Mischance 
Hath crush’d me in Life’s frolic dance ? 
What, tho’ the world, henceforth, must be 
A dreary prison-house to me ? 

Still to the fairy form I cling 

Of youthful Love’s imagining— 

Still, with devotion, turn to thee, 

Sweet star of my captivity. 
August 14, 


a ae 
ON MISS BOYCE SINGING. 
By Mr. Wake. 
WHEN first on Stella’s charms I gaz’d, 
Admiring every part, 
Each feature some new wonder rais’d, 
But still I kept my heart. 


No eager looks desire betray’d, 
No sighs confess'd a flame, 

{n vain the harmless lightning play'd, 
I felt myself the same. 


But when her tuneful voice I heard, 
How sudden was the smart ! 

Each killing sound new love convey'd, 
And ev'ry word a dart. 


In vain we hope to 'scape the Fair, 
Whose charms excel like thine ; 

Ulysses ’self, had he been there, 
Had met a fate like mine. 


Unmov’'d, "tis true, he once withstood 
The charms of Musick’s voice ; 
Yet he but heard a syren sing, 
Alas! I heard a Boyce. 


-——@— 

Verses Occasionep By THE ForeGorne. 
By the celebrated Miss Carter. 
WHEN unmov'd as a Stoic cool Damon 

first gaz’d 
On the beautiful Laura, his wonder was rais’d; 
As a Rysbrack would Venus, he view'd ev'ry 
part, [with his heart. 
Own’d the Goddess, and calmly walk’d off 


With Philosophy arm’d, all her charms he 
defies, [her eyes ; 
Untouch’d by the lightning that flash’d from 
No look show’d desire, and no sighs own’d a 
flame, [same. 
But like the Queen’s motto he still was the 


But her voice when he heard, Lord! how 
sudden the smart! 

Each sound brought new love, and each 
word bore a dart. 

Thus the swain who would challenge wit 
and beauty so long, 

At last, Amoroso, was caught by a song. 


Ah! Laura, thy conquest believe not too 
sure, [to cure, 

For the wounds that are slight are most easy 

And from Galen to Mead we physicians still 
hold 

That Love caught by a voice may be cur'd 

by a cold. 


[ 
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FRANCE. 

The Count de Montlosier has published 
a denunciation against the Jesuits, and 
the priestly encroachments which have 
lately taken place in France. The publica- 
tion has become a subject of considerable 
attention throughout Europe. M. de 
Montlosier is one of the old nobility of 
France, who has taken a violent antipathy 
to the Jesuits, while he professes the 
strongest attachment to the family of the 
Bourbons, and generally to Royalist prin- 
ciples. He considers the encroachments of 
the priests as inimical to the kingly power. 
A private communication states that there 
is a good deal of excitement on account of 
the publication of the Count de Montlosier, 
particularly as the King is said to have 
expressed himself with great bitterness 
against the members of the Bar who ad- 
vised the Count’s denunciation of the 
Jesuits. The manifestations of feeling in 
the coffee-houses and other places of public 
resort, are decidedly hostile to the Jesuits, 
and those by whom they are protected. 
Violent songs upon the Jesuits have been 
profusely distributed; and in some in- 
stances they have been sung openly in the 
streets. 

It is a favourite object with the present 
King of France to establish a navigable 
communication between Paris and the sea, 
and a proposal has been made to construct 
a canal on the right bank of the Seine from 
Havre to Gauville, to follow the bed of the 
river from Gauville to Rouen, and from 
Rouen to Paris to run a canal, on which- 
ever side of the river may be most conve- 
nient. The proposed canals to be 65.618 
feet broad at the bottom, 144.36 at the 
top, and 19.685 feet deep. These dimen- 
sions would allow not only large merchant 
ships, but frigates of 18 guns, to come up 
to the French capital. The distance from 
Paris to Havre, which at present is 229.91 
miles, would by this plan be reduced to less 
than 180.2. The total expense is estimated 
at 10,458,333 pounds sterling. 

The French frigate Thetis and the Espe- 
rance corvette, commanded by Baron Bou- 
gainville and M Ducamper, have arrived at 
Brest, after a voyage of 28 months. The 
Thetis sailed from Brest, 2d March, 1824, 
and joined the Esperance, on the 19th of 
May following, in the harbour of Bourbon. 
M. de Bougainville witnessed at Macao the 
burning of the convent of St. Claire, the 
nuus of which were so earnest in remaining 
faithful to their vows that one of them was 





burnt : and in order to save the others from 
the same fate, the priest of a neighbouring 
parish was obliged to seize, in their pre- 
sence, an image of the Virgin, and to call 
on them in the name of the Virgin to follow 
him. In Cochin China the Emperor caused 
the French Captains to be assured that the 
French commerce should always be fa- 
voured in his dominions. In the beginning 
of March, 1825, the vessels discovered in 
the Anambus a magnificent basin, to which 
M. de Bougainville gave the name of Cler- 
mont Tonnerre. On the Ist of July they 
anchored at Sydney, in New Holland; and 
in an excursion which the two Captains 
made with the Governer,’ Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane, they discovered a cataract, the fall of 
which is 1,500 feet, to which Sir ‘Thomas 
had the politeness to give the name of 
Bougainville. The French officers were 
also indebted to his complaisance for being 
able to erect a monument to the immortal 
La Perouse on the sea-shore, on the spot 
where the illustrious navigator was en- 
camped in the last place where it is known 
of his having stopped. 

A trial of a very singular kind (says a 
letter from Paris, dated July 30) is at this 
moment exciting great interest among our 
men of letters and science. M. Lemontey, 
a member of the French Academy, leavir.g 
a great fortune, and some manuscripts, sup- 
posed to be very interesting, died lately. 
This Academician was a man of a very par- 
ticular character. He was the most civil 
and complaisant person in the world. In 
consequence of his flexibility, he became 
connected with all our different Govern- 
ments, and he accepted every place that 
was offered him, not excepting that of 
Censor of the Journals and Dramatic Com- 
positions. But if he was ready to bend any 
way as a courtier, as a writer he was re- 
markable for his inflexibility. We are in- 
debted to him for a sketch of the reign of 
Louis XIV., which, though the strongest 
thing ever written on that reign, he pub- 
lished since the restoration. In his cha- 
racter of courtier he had been entrusted by 
the Government with a great number of 
state documents. In his character of author 
he made use of those documents to compose 
the History of the Reign of Louis XV. 'This 
history, which is written with a boldness 
and impartiality worthy of Tacitus, was 
finished some years ago, but he did not 
publish it, because he wished to end his 
days in peace, and as some of the most dis- 
tinguished families of the present day are 
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exhibited as performing infamous parts, he 
was afraid that the publication would expose 
him to some persecution. Death surprised 
him in his career, paying his court as pub- 
licly to the great, and in his cabinet judging 
them with the integrity of a magistrate and 
the talent of a philosopher. Having no 
heir excepting a sister, who resides at 
Lyons, the seals were placed on his pro- 
perty, and particularly on his papers. 
When the time came for delivering them 
to the heir, the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs came forward, and required that the 
documents belonging to the archives, and 
the copies or extracts made from them, 
should be handed over to him. This was, 
in other words, requiring that the manu- 
script of the history of Louis XV. should be 
surrendered, as it is certain that that ma- 
nuscript must contain extracts from the 
documents which had been in the possession 
of the author. M. Lemontey’s heir offered 
to deliver up all the original documents be- 
longing to the archives, but she refused to 
give up the manuscript written by her 
brother. The Tribunal of First Instance 
decided in favour of the Minister's demand. 
An appeal from the judgment of that Tri- 
banal was brought before the Royal Court 
on the 28th of July, and the hearing was 
postponed. 


PORTUGAL. 


The Lisbon papers contain a Royal de- 
cree, dated 27th April, at Rio Janeiro, 
granting an amnesty to all such Portuguese 
as may have been imprisoned, prosecuted, 
or exiled, for political opinions, and pardon- 
ing, besides, all crimes, for which no 
greater punishment than 3 years condemna- 
tion to the galleys had been awarded; and, 
likewise, all crimes where not more than 
three years of the sentence remained to be 
completed at the issuing of the decree. 
Means have been adopted for giving full 
effect to this judicious measure. An official 
note from Oporto, of the 22d July, states, 
that, from the prompt and decisive measures 
adopted against the enemies of the State, 
tranquillity remains undisturbed. 


ITALY. 

Whether Rome can continue to be a 
school for the cultivation of the fine arts, 
seems to be becoming every day more pro- 
blematical. The Pope and a new sect of 
purists have begun a crusade against all nu- 
dities in sculpture and painting. Venuses 
must now be decently attired in shoes, 
stockings, petticoats, and high bodies ; and 
the chaste Diana (the huntress) must cover 
herself all over with a cloak. Cupids are 
condemned to drawers at least; Apollo to 
nothing under hussar trousers; and the 
Graces, Muses, et hoc genus omne, are re- 
commended to appear in Court dresses. 


Foreign News. 


GERMANY. 

Three hundred and ninety-one booksellers 
met at the last Easter fair at Leipsic ; and 
two thousand three hundred and seventy- 
four new works, written in German or in 
the ancient languages, sufficiently proved 
the prodigious activity with which the sci- 


ences are cultivated. To these must be 
added atlases, romances, dramatic pieces, 
musical compositions, &c. making the whole 
number amount to two thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty-nine. Among the most re- 
markable philological publications were the 
Analecta Literaria of the celebrated Pro- 
Huschke ; Hermann’s Treatises ; 
Observations by the same learned writer on 
the Greek Inscriptions published by Bickh ; 
Siivern’s Remarks on the Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes; Wullner's Treatise on the Epic 
Cycle ; that of Monk on Pomponius, &c. 
Of the archeological works, Gerhard’s Col- 
lection of Antiquities; a Treatise by Kose- 
garten on the Egyptian Papyrus ; and an- 
other by Franck on the Philosophy and 
Literature of the Hindoos,—were the most 
distinguished. The other sciences 
received numerous valuable contributions. 
A society has just been established at 
Dresden, under the protection and patron- 
aze of the principal persons in the kingdom 
of Saxony, the object of which will be to 
search for monuments of architecture, and 
of the arts of imitation (such as the ancient 
painters and sculptors produced with the 
most various materials, on vases, imple- 
ments, &c.) to preserve them ; and, finally, 
to describe and explain them, in works to 
be published for that purpose. Prince Fre- 
deric is the president, and Prince John the 
vice-president of this society, to which the 
King of Saxony has granted a place for its 
sittings, and a considerable sum of money. 


DENMARK. 

In the early part of the present year there 
was an Exhibition at the Palace of the Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts at Copenhagen, of 
the works of the professors, the associates, 
and the students. The catalogue contained 
230 articles, of which 143 were pictures 
painted by 53 artists. Eleven architects 
furnished 16 drawings relative to their art. 
Three engravers sent each one plate. There 
were, besides, four lithographic perform- 
ances, and four medals. But what rendered 
this exhibition remarkable was the articles 
of sculpture, in number 51, furnished by 
eight sculpters. The celebrated Thorwaki- 
sen himself contributed 41 works, statues 
as well as basso-relievos, of which 16 were 
in marble, the others in plaster. 

RUSSIA. 

A long report of the Commission of In- 
quiry established at St. Petersburg, in con- 
sequence of the conspiracy of the 26th of 
December, 1825, has been published, From 


fessor 


also 
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this it appears, that a uumber of officers 
who had served in France and Germany, 
and others who had imbibed some crude 
notions of liberty, had formed secret so- 
cieties in different parts of the empire, for 
the purpose either of establishing a consti- 
tutional monarchy or a republic. The 
—. I characters were—Alexander Nikita, 

rg, Mouravieff, Prince Tronsbetsky Non- 
kiff (formerly director of the office of Go- 
vernor General of Russia Proper, and since 
dead), Michael Lounime, besides a great 
number of minor characters. A society, 
called the “‘ Union of Safety, or the true 
and faithful sons of the country,” was 
formed soon after the return of the Russian 
armies from France and Germany, in 1814 
and 1815, and a number of branch sccieties 
was established in different parts of the 
country at different periods. According to 
the report there seems to have been little 
union among the principal leaders, and 
nothing like a concerted plan, or rational 
system of liberty adopted. Some proposed 
a republic—some a constitutional monarchy 


IRELAND. 

We regret to state that the most unpa- 
ralleled distress prevails in Dublin and its 
environs; and, what is still more to be 
deplored, it is accompanied by fever and 
other maladies usually attendant on want 
and deprivations, Typhus fever has been 
raging in various parts of the city, and to 
prevent its ravages as much as possible, the 
government has given directions for the 
erection of camps in the open fields, as 
places of rele for the numbers who are 
destitute. e vast influx of labourers 
daily from the interior of England, who 
have been employed during the harvest, has 
tended to increase the calamity. In the 
South of Ireland the most gloomy aspect 
presents itself. The crops, generally 
speaking, have failed. The potato crop, 
which forms the principal food of the popu- 
lation, has failed, upon the most accurate 
calculation, more than one half. The 
almost unexampled intensity and continuity 
of the heat during the summer, has produ- 
ced the same ruinous effects with respect to 
the potato erop in every part of Ireland. 
Nothing could be more distressing, in pass- 
ing through the Southern district of this 
country, says a recent traveller, than to 
observe the dejected state of the unhappy 
peasantry, inspecting betimes the blight 
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—some wished to assassinate the Emperor 
Alexander, and put the Empress Elizabeth 
on the throne! At one of their meetings, 
a proposal was made to cast lots who should 
assassinate the Emperor, when a man of 
the name of Yakouchine offered himself 
voluntarily as the assassin. The report gives 
a minute description of the organization of 
the different societies. 

The following is the result of the sen- 
tences pronounced in the affair of the con- 
spirators at St. Petersburg. Thirty-six 
have been sentenced to death—five only 
have suffered an ignominious death—they 
have been hanged. It is above sixty years 
since this punishment had been inflicted in 
Russia. The sentences of the others have 
been commuted. Most of them have been 
condemned to labour in the mines. 

In the seven Russian Universities there 
are at present 3000 students, 220 profes- 
sors, lecturers, &c. The students are or- 
ganized in almost a military manner, wear 
an uniform, and are under a very strict su- 
perintendance. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


and ruin of that crop upon which the hopes 
of sustenance depended. Next to the po- 
tatoes, the hay has been most deficient— 
hay, it is supposed, will be three times 
dearer the eusuing year than it has been for 
a considerable time past. The oats are 
very bad ;—so bad, indeed, and so stunted, 
that instead of being reaped in the usual 
way, the people are obliged to pull them 
up out of the ground by the hand. The 
wheat, the most important of all crops in a 
corn country, is, upon the whole, thriving 
and productive in Ireland; but wheat is 
only consumed by the rich in Ireland. 
Irish Bicotry. 

The following details of an annual scene 
of superstition exhibited at Armore, in 
the county of Waterford, betray all those 
features of ignorance, fanaticism, and 
bigotry, which have for ages degraded 
the fairest portions of Europe, wherever 
the petrifying breath of Popery has ex- 
tended its baneful influence. The hea- 
then gods of antiquity never received more 
blind adoration from their besotted devo- 
tees, than is paid to papal saints by the 
Irish Catholics. 

The 24th of July being the day appointed 
by the Roman Catholic Church on which 
honor is publicly paid to the memory of St. 
Declau, the tutelar saint of that district,* 





* Ryland, in his History of Waterford, says that the parish of Ardmore was anciently 
a place of some consequence, the favourite retreat of St. Declan, the friend and companion 
of St, Patrick. According to tradition, Ardmore was an episcopal see, established in the 
fifth century by St. Declan, whose fame and sanetity are still venerated here. St. Declan 


was born in this county, and was of the family of the Desii. 
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several thousand persons of all ages and 
sexes assembled upon this occasion, The 
greater part of the extensive strand, which 
forms the western side of Ardmore Bay, 
was literally covered with a dense mass of 
people. Tents and stands for the sale of 
whisky, &c. &c. were placed in parallel rows 
along the shore; the whole at a distance 
bore the appearance of a vast encampment. 
Each tent had its green ensign waving upon 
high, bearing some patriotic motto. One 
of large dimensions, which floated in the 
breeze far above the others, exhibited the 
word—Villiers Stuart for ever. At an early 
hour in the day, those whom a religious 
feeling had drawn to the spot commenced 
their devotional exercises (in a state of half 
nudity) by passiog under the holy rock of 
St. Declan.—The male part of the assem- 
blage clad in trousers and shirts, or in 
shirts alone ; the female, in petticoats pinned 
above the knees, and some of the more de- 
vout in chemises only, performed for their 
souls’ sake this religious ceremony. Two 
hundred and nivety persons of both sexes 
thus prepared, knelt at one time indiscri- 
minately around the stone, and passed sepa- 
rately under it to the other side. This was 
not effected without considerable pain and 
difficulty, owing to the narrowness of the 
passage, and the sharpness of the rocks 
within. Stretched at full length on the 
ground, on the face and stomach, each de- 
votee moved forward, as if im the act of 
swimming, and thus squeezed or dragged 
themselves through. Both sexes were 
obliged to submit to this humiliating mode 
of proceeding. Naked legs and other limbs 
were unavoidably exhibited, and thrown into 
attitudes differing only in a degree of inde- 
cency, as the corpulence of the sufferer 
caused, in the passing, exertions more or 
less violent. Upwards of eleven hundred 
persons were observed to go through this 
ceremony in the course of the day. A re- 
verend gentleman who stood by part of the 
time was heard to exclaim, ** O, great is 
their faith.” Several of their reverences 
passed and re-passed to and from the chapel 
close by the holy rock, during the day. 

This object of so great veneration (says 
the Waterford Mail) is Lelieved to be holy, 
and to be endued with miraculous powers. 
It is said to have been wafted from Rome 
upon the surface of the ocean, at the period 
of St. Declan’s founding his church at Ard- 
more, and to have borne on its top a large 
bell for the church tower, and also vestments 
for the saint himself. 

Ata short distance from this sacred me- 
morial, on a cliff overhanging the sea, is 
the well of the saint. Thither the crowds 
repair, the devotions at the rock being ended. 
Having drank plentifully of its water,“ they 
wash their legs and feet in the stream that 
issues from it, and telling their beads, 
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sprinkle themselves and their neighbours 
with the sanctified liquid. These perform- 
ances over, the grave of the patron saint is 
then resorted to. Hundreds at a time 
crowded around it, and crushed and trampled 
one another in their eagerness to obtain a 
handful of the earth which is believed to 
cover the mortal remains of Declan. A 
woman stood breast high in the grave, and 
served out a small portion of its clay to each 
person requiring it, from whom in return 
she received a penny or halfpenny for the 
love of the saint. In the course of time the 
abode of the saint has sunk to the depth of 
nearly four feet, its clay having been scooped 
away by the finger nails of the pious Catho- 
lics. A human skull of large dimensions 
was placed at the head of the tomb, before 
which the people bowed, believing it to be 
the identical skull of their tutelar saint, who 
that day was present to look upon their devo- 
tions, aud who would, upon his return to the 
mansions of bliss, intercede at the throne of 
grace for all such as did him honour. This 
visit to St. Declan’s grave completed the 
devotional exercises of a day, held iv greater 
honour than the Sabbath by all those who 
venerate the saint’s name, and worship at 
his shrine. Nevertheless, the sanctity of a 
day, marked even by the most humiliating 
exercises of devotion, did not prevent its 
night being passed in riot and debauchery. 
The tents, which, throughout the day, the 
duties owing to the patron saint had caused 
to be empty, as evening closed became 
thronged with the devotionalists of the 
morning, and resounded till day-break with 

the oaths of the blasphemer and the shouts 
of the drunkard. 


nee 
INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


A cavern of very extensive area was lately 
discovered at Bramley, a village in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds. It is a sort of 
labyrinth within. The sides of it consist, 
in some places, of a rough mason work sort 
of wall, by which the rocky roof is up- 
held. Elsewhere the roof is supported by a 
great number of pillars. No clay or water 
has been found at the bottom of the cavern ; 
but there is, on the floor, a good quantity 
of bones. The cavern is supposed, by some 
of those on the spot, to have been only a 
sort of subterraneous delf or stone quarry, 
and the bones in it are the bones of the 
horses that were employed in drawing out 
the stone. The cavern is, however, re- 
garded as of some anti oa An ingenious 
person at Bramley, who been over it, 
supposes it to occupy, subterraneously, an 
area of about two acres. In ra Sy 
the height of the roof above the floor is 
about two yards; in others, where there 
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seems to have been an accumulation of 
earth, its height is scarcely one yard. The 
depth, from the surface above to the floor 
of the cavern, is mostly about seventeen 
yards. 

Incredible as it may appear (says the 
Bath Journal), a numerous gang of rob- 
bers has existed at Wickwar, in Somerset- 
shire for more than seven years; during 
which period, although they have heen the 
terror of the neighbourhood, and have ex- 
tended their depredations over an extensive 
tract of country, they have contrived to 
elude the prying eye of justice. In conse- 
quence, however, of some suspicious cir- 
cumstances, the police were induced to pay 
a visit to Yate Common, where they took 
into custody an old man ofthe name of 
Mills, his wife, and their four sons; and 
immediately after their apprehension, these 
persons disclosed the history of the law- 
less community with which they were con- 
nected. The whole gaug is supposed to 
have amounted to 40 or 50, of which num- 
ber thirty-one men and women have been 
apprehended. It appears, that, connected 
with a kitchen in old Mills’s house, these 
bandits had constructed a cave or store- 
house, the entrance to which was behind 
the fire-place, where the soot and a large 
pot effectually prevented the slightest sus- 
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picion ; and in this cave the officers found 
20 sides of bacon; quantities of cloth, wheat, 
barley, oats, malt, cheese, 2 bedsteads, and 
50/. chiefly in half-crown pieces. Among 
the prisoners is a parish clerk; and a re- 
spectable shopkeeper, at Wootton-under- 
Edge, stands charged with having been em-~- 
ployed in the purchase and sale of the stolen 
property. 

July 25. A powder mill on Hounslow 
Heath, situated about three quarters of a 
mile to the South of the road leading to 
Staines, and about the same distance from 
town, blew up with a tremendous explosion. 
The report and volume of smoke issuing 
from the spot, were seen and heard at the 
distance of fifteen miles. Fortunately, only 
two men were at work in the mill at the 
time—Bejamin Hersey and William Inns. 
Their bodies were blown 300 yards from the 
mill, and were dreadfully mutilated, and 
scorched and blackened all over. There 
were about seven barrels of powder in the 
mill at the time. The effects of the above 
explosion were most powerfully felt in the 
town of Hounslow and the village of Twick- 
enham, both of which places are distant 
about three quarters of a mile from the de- 
stroyed mill. The mill was the property 
of Messrs. C. and T. Curtis. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette Promotions. 

Whitehall, June 13. The Earl of Bris- 
tol to be Earl of Jermyn of Horningsherth, 
Suffolk, and Marquess of Bristol. 

War-office, Aug. 1. 3d Light Dragoons, 
Major C. H. Somerset, to be Major.—23d 
Foot, Lieut.-col. A. Anderson, to be Ma- 
jor.—s0th, Brevet Lieut.-col. W. Rowan, 
to be Major—54th, Major J. Moore, to be 
Major.—5sth, Major G. Ford, to be Ma- 
jor.—73d, Major R. Drewe, to be Major.— 
8ist, Capt. C. Fitzroy Maclean, to be Ma- 
jor.—82d, Lieut.-col. T. Valiant, to be Lt.- 
col.—9 1st, Capt, W. Fraser, to be Major.— 

Royal African Colonial Corps, Major W. 
Lumley, 54th Foot, to be Lieut.-col. ; and 
Capt. R. Gregg, to be Major.— Unattached, 
Major G. W. Horton, 81st Foot ; and Capt. 
J. B. Riddlesden, Royal Horse Guards, to 
be Lieut.-colonels of Infantry. 

Captains W.S. Taylor, 25th Foot; W. 
Cox, Cape Corps (Cavalry); F. W.C. Smith, 
Royal Horse Guards; C. H. Somerset, 9th 
Light Drag. ; J. P. Heley, 19th Foot; and 
J. Hall, Coldstream Foot Guards, to be Ma- 
jors of Infantry. 

Brévet Lieut.-col. F. Dalmar, 23d Foot, 
to be Lieut:-cv!. of Infantry. 

Brevet Miajors L. Owen, 73d Foot; A. 
G. Campbell, 26th Foot; J. Grant, 56th 
Foot; H. Rogers, 6th Foot; G. Tovey, 


20th Foot: and J. Anton, 35th Foot, to 
be Majors of Infantry. 

Aug. 4. Sir Thos. Le Breton, kat. to be 
Bailiff of the Island of Jersey, vice Lord 
Carteret, deceased. 

Aug. 8. Unattached, Brevet Majors Lane, 
Wilford, Straubenzee, and Gordon, to be 
Majors. 

Aug.11. Lord F. Montague, to be Post- 
master-General, vice the Ear! of Chichester, 
deceased. 





Eccestasticat. PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. E. Copleston, D.D. Deanery of Ches- 
ter Cathedral. 
Rev. H. Rodney, Prebend in Hereford Cath. 
Rev.C. Arnold, Wakerley R. Northamptonsh. 
Rev. J. Barnwell, Stoke Gursey V. with the 
Chapelry of Lilstock annexed, Somerset. 
Rev. Mr. Beresford, Inniscarra R. Ireland. 
Rev. J. Carridge, Nether Poppleton V. York. 
Rev. W. ©. Coldwell, High Offley V. Staff. 
Rev.J. D. Coleridge, Lawhitton R. Cornwall. 
Rev. A. Gordon, College Church, Aberdeen. 
Rev. B. Howell, Haghley R. Salop. 
Rev. T. Mounsey, Owthorne V. Yorkshire. 
Rev. J. Pratt, St. Stephen’s V. Coleman-st. 
Worcester. 
Rev. J. 5. Webb, Weobley V. Herefordshire. 
Rev. J. Yonge, Stockleish Pomeroy R. Dev. 
Rev.W.Dalby, Chap.to Earl of Mount Cashel. 
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July 13. At Hempstead Court, Glou- 
cestershire, Lady John Somerset, a dau. 
14. In Tavistock-pl. the wife of John 
Davison, esq. of E. India House, a dau. 
20. At Chale Rectory, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of the Rev. Craven Ord, a dau. 21. 
At Knowsley, co. Lanc. the lady of the Hon. 
Edw. G. Stanley, M.P. a son and heir. 
24. At Syndale House, Kent, the wife of John 
Hyde, esq. son and heir. At Standen, 
Hants. the wife of Col. Scroggs, a son. 
27. At Gwrych Castle, Denbighshire, lady 
Emily Bamford Hesketh, a son and heir. 
——29. At Somborne House, Hants. the 
wife of Chas. Shard, esq. a son. In 
Charles-street, St. James’s-square, the wife 
of Rev. J. Courtney, a daughter. 

Aug. 2. At the Rectory, Burwash, Sus- 
sex, the wife of Rev. Joseph Gould, a dau. 
At Aston Cottage, the wife of Wm. 
Hancock, esq. a son.——4. In Seymour- 
place, la Duchesse de Coigny, a dau. 





























The wife of Dr. Holland, of Lower Brook- 
Street, a dau. At Glynde Place, Sussex, 
the seat of the Hon. Gen. Trevor, the lady 
of Sir T. H. Farquhar, Bart. a son. At 
Birtles, Cheshire, the wife of T. Hibbert, 
ésq. a dau. 6. In Weymouth-st. Port- 
land-pl. Mrs. $. Page, a son. The wife 
of Rev. J. W. Bellamy, a dau. 7. At 
Woodhall Park, Herts, the Hon. Mrs. A. L. 
Melville, a dau. 8. At Belle Vue, the 
wife of Edw. Franklin, esq. banker, West- 
bury, a dau. 9. The wife of Dan. Cave, 
esq. Cleeve-hill, a dau. 11. The wife of 
John Thomas, esq. of Caerlady House, Gla- 
morganshire, a dau. 12. At Elton, near 
Stockton-on-Tees, the wife of George Wm. 
Sutton, esq. a dau. 17. At Fawley, near 
Southampton, the wife of Rev. Geo. Down- 
ing Bowles, a son. 21. At her father’s, 
W. Egerton Jeffreys, esq. Shrewsbury, the 
wife of Richard Smith, esq. of the Mount, 
Liverpool, a dau. 
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MARRIAGES. 


July 1. At Yarmouth, Wm. S, Bruere, 
esq. of Jesus College, Cambridge, to Har- 
riet, third dau. of late Mr. C. Wagstaff, of 
Cambridge. 8. At Stow Bardolph, Norf. 
Rev. Hen. Creed, of Chedburgh, near Bury, 
to Anne, youngest dau. of Rev. Philip Bell, 
vicar of Stow Bardolph. 11. At Stam- 
ford Baron, Rev. John-Russell Christopher- 
son, Rector of Grainsby, Lincolnshire, to 
Caroline-Mary, widow of J. G. Marshall, 
esq. of Elm, near Wisbech, and dau. of 
Hugh Jackson, esq. of Duddington, North- 
amptonshire, 12. At Shelford, Cam- 
bridgesh. Rev. Rich. Wright, to Charlotte- 
Lewis, eldest dau. of late M. W. Wilson, 
esq. At Felbrigg, Norfolk, Geo. Tho. 
Wyndham, esq. of Cromer Hall, Norfolk, 
to Maria-Augusta Windham, second dan. of 
Rear-Adm. Windham, of Felbrigg Hall, 
niece to late Right Hon. Wm. Windham. 
——13. At Bradfield Combust, Suffolk, 
Mr. Arthur Blencowe, to Sarah, only dau. 
of Thos. Walton, esq. of St. Clare’s Lodge, 
Bradfield St. Clare, near Bury. 15. At 
Kensington Church, Wm. Burrows, esq. 
late of the Excise Office, aged 76, to Miss 
Anne Doward, of Green-hill, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 64, after a courtship of thirty 
years. 17. At Preston Church, Mr. 
Feltham, aged 70, to Mrs. Beith, aged 50. 
This is the fourth time the bride has been 
led to the altar of Hymen. It is also the 
fourth wife that Mr. Feltham has married. 
—— 18. At Jersey, Lt.-col. J. Vieq, E.1.C, 
to Mary, eld. dau. of Chas. Fixott, esq. 
——At Mildenhall, the Rev. Chas. Joseph 
Orman, M.A. of Downham Market, co. 




















Norfolk, to Eliz. dau. of late Thos. Bucke, 
esq. of Worlington, near Mildenhall. 
At Middleton Tyas, the Rev, Wm. Wilson, 
Vicar of Elmstead, Essex, to Margaret, 2d 
dau. of late Rev. T.W. Morley, of Easby 
House, Yorkshire. 19. The Rev. A. J. 
Lyon Cavie, of Waddington, Lincolnshire, 
to Mrs. Nevins, only dau. of Rev. Mr. Fos- 
ter, of Hunslet, near Leeds. 20. At St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, C. V. Lightfoot, 
to Harriet, fourth dau. of C. W. Collins, 
esq. of Broom Hall, Surrey. 21. At St. 
Mary de Lode Church, Gloucester, Robt. 
Canning, esq. of Hartpury, near that city, 
to Maria, youngest dau. of Rev. J. B. Ches- 
ton, of the College-green, Gloucester. 
22. At Tottenham, Robert Miles, esq. 
ELC, to Jane, youngest dau. of E. B. Cor- 
nty, esq. of Old Broad-street. 24. Capt. 
W. Fanshawe Martin, R.N. eldest son of 
Sir Byam Martin, to Anne, dau. of Right 
Hon. Lord Chief Justice Best.-—-At Crow- 
land Abbey, Mr. Rich. Morton, of Peak- 
hill, to Sarah, eldest dau. of Chas. Wyche, 
esq. of Postland, Lincolnshire. At St. 
Neot’s, Huutingdonshire, Geo. Lyche, esq. 
to Catherine, dau. of late Owsley Rowley, 
esq. of the Priory, near St. Neot’s 25. 
At Christchurch, Marylebone, Robt.-Cop- 
land Lethbridge, esq. to Mary, youngest 
dau. of late Capt. Philip-Gidley King, R.N 
formerly Governor of New South Wales. 
25. At Walcot Church, Bath, the 
Rev. Emilien Frossard, Mivister of the Pro- 
testant Church at Nismes, to Isabella, se- 
cond dau. of late Chas, Brandon Tyre, esq. 
and sister of Hen. Norwood Tyre, esq. of 
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Leckhampton Court, near Cheltenham.——. 
25. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Dr. Bur- 
ton, of the Regent's Park, to Mary-Eliz. 
eldest dau. of late Wm. Poulton, esq. of 
Maidenhead. 25. The Rev. John Eve- 
leigh, Vicar of Darenth, Kent, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Rev. Rich. Wetherell, of 
Pashley House, Ticehurst, Sussex. At 
Lakenham, Norfolk, the Rev. Ralph Wilde, 
to Priscilla Beda, third dau, of late Capt. J, 
D. Parsons. 26. Geo, Martineau, esq. 
of Tulse-hill, Surrey, to Sarah, youngest 
dau. of E, M. Greenhow, M.D. of North 
Shields. 27. At. St. George’s, Ha- 
nover-square, the Rev. Christ. Benson, 
Rector of St. Giles’s in the Fields, to Ber- 
tha-Maria, eldest dau. of John Mitford, esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and great niece of Lord 
Redesdale. —-—- At the Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, Tottenham, Edw. Ash, of Nor- 
wich, M.D. to Carolina, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Fry, of Stamford-hill——At Top- 
sham, Rich. Bright, esq. M.D. of Blooms- 
bury-square, to Eliza, youngest dau. of Benj. 
Follett, esq. of Topsham. ¢9. At St. 
Marylebone Church, Capt. Geo. J, Hope 
Johustone, R.N. to Maria, dau. of Joseph 
Ranking, esq. of Ulster-place. At Ship- 
lake Church, the Rev. Horace R. Pechell, 
to Caroline-Mary, third dau. of Right Hon. 
Lord Mark Kerr.——31..At Petersham 
Church, J, Collett, esq. of Locker’s House, 
Hemel Hempstead, to Emma, youngest 
dau. of Sir T. Gage, Bart. of Hengrave 
Hall, Suffolk. At Durham, the Rev. 
Thos. Harvey, to Marian, only child and 
sole heiress of late John Forsett, esq. of 
Rushmere, Suffolk. 

Lately. John Fred. Hilditch, esq. of 
Adam-street, Adelphi, to Emma, second 
dau. of late Jacob Whitbread, esq. of Lowd- 
ham Park, Suffolk. 

Aug.1. At Seaham, Durham, Thos.- 
Surtees Raine, esq. of Croft, Yorkshire, to 
Margaret, youngest dau. of Rev. Richard 
Wallis, Rector of Seaham. At. St. Ibbs, 
Herts, And. Amos, esq. of Lincoln's-inn, 
barrister at law, to Margaret, eldest dau. of 
Rev. Wm. Lax Lowndes, Professor of As- 
tronomy in the University of Cambridge. 
At Parham Park, Sussex, Geo. Rich. 
Pechell, esq. Capt. R.N. to Hon. Kath. 
Annabella Bisshopp. At Mivart’s Hotel, 
Lower Brook-street, Sir E. Mostyn, Bart. 
of Talacre, North Wales, to Constantia 
Slaughter, of Furze Hall, Essex, third dau. 
of late H. Slaughter, esq. and Dowager 
V’t’ss Montague. At St. George’s, Ha- 
nover-sq. Lieut.-col. Horton, to Frances- 
Esther, second dau. of the Rev. W. Garnier, 
of Rooksbury, Hants. At Eton College, 
the Rev. W. Oxnam, to Mary-Susannah, 
eldest dau. of Rev. T. Carter, Lower Mas- 
ter of Eton College. 2. At Mortlake, 









































John-Burton Phillips, esq. of Heath 
House, Staffordshire, High Sheriff of that 
County, to Joanna-Freeman Cure, dau. of 
Jate Capel Cure, esq. of Blake Hall, Essex. 


——At Clifton Church, Geo. Bengough, 
esq. to Anne, dau. of Capt. Carpenter, R.N. 
At Taunton, Lieut.-col. Harrison, C.B. 
to_ Mary, eldest dau. of late Rev. Nath. Alsop 
Bliss, Rector of Colerne, Wilts. 3. At 
Croft, co. York, Edw. Thos, Copley, esq. of 
Nether Hall, near Doncaster, to Ewmily- 
Mary, dau. of Sir Jobn-Peniston Milbanke, 
of Halnaby Hall, co. York, Bart. At 
Eton College, the Rev. Edw, Coleridge, 
Rector of Monksilver, Somerset, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Rev, Dr. Keate, Head Mas- 
ter of Eton School. At Clifton, Capt. 
Hamilton Maxwell, Bengal Army, to Isa- 
bella, dau, of late Capt. A. Bunbury, 62d 
Reg At Reading, the Rev. Jas. Young, 
Vicar of Heathtield, Sussex, to Mary-Eliz. 
only deu. of late Robert Deane, esq. of 
Caversham, in Oxfordsh.—— 5. At Guild- 
ford, the Rev. Richard Okes, to Mary- 
Eliz. dau. of the late Thomas Sibthorpe, 
esq. of Guildford. At Burslem, Staf- 
fordshire, Rich. Jones, esq. of Dunbren 
Hall, Llangollen, N. W. to Emma, dau. of 
Enoch Wood, esq. of the former place. 


At Brighton, Chas. Locock, M. D. of Ber- 























ners-street, to Amelia, dau. of John Lewis, * 


esq. of Southampton-place, Euston-square. 
——7. At Bletchingdon, co. Oxford, the 
Rev. John Tyrwhitt Drake, Rector of Amer- 
sham, Bucks, to Mary, third dau. of Arthur 
Annesley, esq. of Blechingdon. At St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, the Rev. Hugh 
Hodgson, Vicar of Idmiston, Wilts, to Har- 
riet, second dau. of Chas. Knyvett, esq. of 
Sonning, Berks———s. At All Souls, St. 
Marylebone, Edmund-Dawson Legh, esq. 
to Cath. eldest dau. of Sir Christ. Robinson, 
Advo.-Gen.—9. At Richmond, the Rev. H. 
B. Worthington, V. of Grinton; York, to 
Mary, only dau. of Thos. Wilson, esq.. of 
Richmond. 10. At Chetwynd, Salop, 
Wm.-Owen Jackson, barrister-at-law, to 
Cath.-Eliz. Bishton, eldest dau. of William 
Phillips, of Chetwynd House, esq. At 
Edinburgh, Stair Stewart, esq. of Physgill 
and Glasserton, to Helen, dau. of Right Hon. 
Sir John Sinclair, of Ulbster, bart. 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Luke-Jas. eld. 
son of Jas. Hansard, esq. of Southampton- 
st. to Hannah-Eliz. only child of late John 
Barnes, esq. of Lambeth. 15. At Hamp- 
den, the seat of Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, the Rev. Augustus Hobart, of 
Walton, co. Leicester, to Maria- Isabella, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Godfrey Egremont. 
17. At Worthing, Lieut.-General Sir 
Rich. Church, K. G. C. &c. to Mary-Anne, 
eldest dau. of Sir Robert Wilmot, bart. of 
Osmaston, Derby. At Oxford, Dr. 
Bourne, to Mrs. Griffith, widow of the Rev. 
Dr. Griffith, late Master of University Col- 
lege. At St. Nicholas, Glamorganshire, 
John-Augustus, only son of the Right Hon. 
John Sullivan, of Richings Lodge, Bucks, 
to Jane, dau. of Admiral Sir Chas. Tyler, 
K.C.B, of Cotterel, Glamorganshire. 
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Ear OF CnhicnhestFR. 

July 4. At his Lordship’s house in 
Stratton-street, honoured, respected, 
admired, and beloved, Thomas, the se- 
eond Earl of Chichester, his Majesty's 
Post-master Geeral. Descended from 
a long line of patrician ancestors, this 
estimable Nobleman was nearly related 
to the celebrated Duke of Newcastle, 
many years Prime Minister of George 
the Second. 

The Earl of Chichester was born at 
Spring Gardens on April 28, 1756, was 
about seven years at Westminster- 
School, and finished his education at 
Clare-Hall, Cambridge. 

His entrance on public life was as 
Commander of the Sussex Militia, in 
which situation Lieut.-Co]. Pelham, by 
the urbanity of his manners, and bis strict 
attention to the duties and discipline of 
the regiment, attracted and retained the 
regard of the leading families of the 
county. He was in 1780 elected to the 
House of Commons, and continued to 
be a Representative of the County of Sus- 
sex for twenty-one years. Soon after 
his appearance in Parliament he be- 
came conspicuous for the soundness of 
his principles, for the judicious and 
temperate zeal with which he enforced 
his opinions, and for the just attach- 
ment be manifested to the Constitu- 
tional Liberties of his Country. He ge- 
nerally voted with the Rt. Hon. Charles 
James Fox. 

In 1782 he became Surveyor of the 
Ordnance, and in 1783 attended the 
Earl of Northington to Ireland as Chief 
Secretary; and held the same import- 
ant office under the Marquis Camden 
during a period of peculiar difficulty 
and alarm throughout the whole of the 
rebellion of 1798. 

At the commencement of the tre- 
mendous ‘Revolution that desolated 
France, and by its infuriated and dis- 
organizing principles shook Europe to 
its centre,—the Honourable Thomas 
Pelham was one of the enlightened and 
patriotic statesmen, who, to maintain 
the rectitude of political principle and 
the temperate energies of rational li- 
berty, quitted the associates of private 
friendship, and left the doubtful and 
dangerous doctrines of untried freedom, 
to range themselves in defence of order, 
religion, and established government. 

On the formation of Mr. Addington’s 
administration in 1801, the Hon. T. Pel- 
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ham was called up to the House of Lords 
with the title of Baron Pelham: was 
appointed Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and conducted the 
police of the country at that critical 
period with distinguished moderation, 
unceasing attention, and inflexible rec- 
titude. His Lordship’s opinions and 
public acts, in this arduous department, 
are become the lessons of history: but 
a most benevolent, a highly interesting, 
and an extensively useful measure, of 
a more private, though probably of a far 
more permanent nature, is not so gene- 
rilly known, although most worthy of 
general notice, and doubtless eminently 
deserving of general praise and grateful 
acknowledgment. Animated with an 
ardent zeal for the just liberties of man- 
kind and the best interests of his coun- 
try ; and satisfied that they could only 
be efficaciously and permanently sup- 
ported by the exertions of literature, by 
rativnal discussion, and by the wise and 
temperate results of a free press: and 
glowing, at the same time, with a truly 
Christian benevolence for the sufferings 
of many gifted individuals, whose ge- 
nius and learning had benefited their 
fellow-creatures, without providing even 
bread for themselves ; Lord Pelham felt 
it to be a part of his duty, as one of 
the Ministers of the State, to recom- 
mend the case of distressed Authors to 
the generous humanity of the Prince of 
Wales. His Royal Highness duly ap- 
preciated the kind, judicious, and pa- 
triotic intimation, and immediately sent 
an annual contribution of Two Hundred 
Guineas to the Literary Fund, for the aid 
of deserving Authors in distress, and gra- 
ciously condescended to become Patron 
of that excellent Institution. The same 
liberality is continued, now that the 
Prince is become the Monarch: and the 
names of the generous Patron and of 
the intelligent adviser will together be 
transmitted to posterity in the grateful 
annals of the Patriot, the Poet, and the 
Historian. 

The state of his Lordship’s health not 
being strong, he exchanged his office in 
the Ministry for the less fatiguing charge 
of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
in 1803. 

In Jan. 1805, on the demise of his ho- 
noured parent, he succeeded to the Earl- 
dom of Chichester, and the paternal 
estates appended to that title. 

In 1807, on the formation of the 
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Duke of Portland’s Administration, 
he was appointed joint Post - master 
General with the Earl of Sandwich. 
On the reduction of this office, the 
Earl of Chichester alune held the ap- 
pointment during the remainder of bis 
life. The improvements that have been 
made in the conduct of the business, 
and the deep regrets of all engaged in 
the management of that extensive de- 
partment, most impressively declare bow 
advantageously to the country, and how 
kindly to all the subordinate agents, the 
important and multifarious duties en- 
trusted to the Pust-master General were 
executed. 

The distinguishing and beneficent 
features of his Lordship’s character as a 
statesman and a magisirate, are evinced 
in the employmeuts and recorded senti- 
ments of a life actively and incessantly 
devoted to the service of the public. 

The tender, humane, and pious affee- 
tions—the amiable and interesting vir- 
tues of domestic life, those of the hus- 
band, the parent, and the Christian,— 
can only be fuliy known and justly esti- 
mated by those who had the happiness 
of participating in their influence; and 
whose greatest consolation is now to pro- 
fit by and imitate that example, the loss 
of which they cannot cease to deplore. 

Never can illustrious rank be more 
beneficial to all, and appear more digni- 
fied in the estimation of the wise and 
good, than in the practice and exempli- 
fication of the graces and virtues of the 
Christian life, as they were seen in the 
family walks of the noble Earl and his 
amiable Countess, surrounded by their 
youthful progeny; and in their family 
devotions, bowing down amidst their as- 
sembled domestics, in the daily worship 
of their God and Saviour. 

An acquaintance extended through 
the fourth of a century, enables the wri- 
ter of this to know, to admire, and with 
gratitude to acknowledge, the conde- 
scending suavity of manners, the kind- 
ness, the benevolence, and the genero- 
sity that adorned and gave additional 
power to the more public, prominent, 
and elevated qualities of this distin- 
guished Nobleman. 

On the 16th of July, 1801, Baron Pel- 
bam, afterwards second Earl of Chiches- 
ter, united himself in marriage with 
Mary, the eldest and accomplished 
daughter of Francis fifth Duke of Leeds ; 
who now with a family of three sons 
and five daughters, survive to deplore 
their irreparable loss. This excellent 
Lady was early called to the painful and 
anxious duties of attending the couch of 
sickness, and watching the fluctuating 
sufferings of an affectionate husband, 
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A short extract from a letter written 
under the most agonizing of all earthly 
anticipations, may best shew the pure 
and holy principles of the well-regulated 
mind, which, under such circumstances, 
could seek its supreme consolation in 
thus expressing its Christian fesignation 
and deep sense of Christian duty,—*¢ in 
bringing up his ebhildren.to admire and 
to imitate the virtues of the kindest of 
fathers and the best of men.” It, how- 
ever, pleased Almighty Wisdom to spare 
at that time the illustrious sufferer, and 
he had the gratification, though with oc- 
casional attacks of disease, of seeing his 
eldest son and daugbter arrive at matu- 
rity under bis paternal care. 

His eldest son, Henry Thomas Lord 
Pelham, born Aug, 25, 1804, is now be- 
come third Earl of Chichester, and can- 
not add greater lustre to this exalted 
rank, nor more effectually serve his 
country, and establish for himself a use- 
ful and honourable reputation, than by 
following the steps and imitating the 
conduct of his noble, excellent, and la- 
mented Parent. 





Lorp CARTERET. 

June 17. At Hawnes, in Bedfordshire, 
aged 90, the Right Hon. Henry Frede- 
rick Thynne Carteret, Baron Carteret 
of Hawnes, High Bailiff of Jersey, and 
D.C.L, 

His Lordship was born Nov. 17, 1735, 
the second son of Thomas Thynne, 2d 
Viscount Weymouth, by his second wife 
Louisa Carteret, dau. of John first Earl 
Granville. He was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he teok the 
degree of M.A. 1753; D.C.L. 1769. On 
the death of his uncle Robert, second 
and last Earl Granville in 1776, he took 
the name and arms of Carteret by act of 
Parliament ; and was advanced to the 
dignity of Baron, Jan. 17, 1784, with 
remainder to the 2d, 3d, 4th, and every 
other son of his elder and only brother 
Thomas, first Marquess of Bath. 

He is succeeded by his nephew, Lord 
George Thynne, the second son, and next 
brother to the present Marquess of Bath. 





Lorp Dorcuester. 

June 3. In Lower Brook-street, aged 
21, the Right Hon. Arthur-Henry Carie- 
ton, second Baron Dorchester, co. Oxon. 

His Lordship was born at Madras, Feb. 
20, 1805, the only son of the Hon. Lt.- 
col. Christepher Carleton, (third son of 
Guy, the first Lord,) who died by assas- 
sination in 1806, at the age of 30. His 
mother was Priscilla-Martha, dau. of 
William Belford, esq who was drowned 
with her ouly daughter (then aged 20) 
when the Sir William Curtis packet was 
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lost at Ostend in 1815. His Lordship suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, Nov. 18, 1808. 
He was educated at the school of the Rev. 
Weeden Butlerat Chelsea, and afterwards 
at Winchester; and bis character as a 
boy was slightly noticed at the time of bis 
mother’s death, in vol. LXxxv. ii. p. 476. 
He bas died unmarried, aud is succeeded 
in his title by his first cousin Guy, (now 
in his filteenth year) son of the Hon. Lt.- 
col. George Carleton, slain at the storm- 
ing of Bergen-op-Zoom in 1814. 





Rev. Joun Mitner, D.D. F.S.A. 
Aprit\9. At bis residence in Wolver- 
hampton, after a protracted and painful 
illness, aged 74, the Rev. Jolin Milner, 
D.D. F.S.A. the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Castabala, and Vicar Apostolic of the 
Midland District of England;—a Divine 
and Scholar who has forty years filled a 
large space in the affairs of his Church, 
Dr. Milner was born in London in 
752. Having received the first rudi- 
ments of education at Sedgeley Park, 
near Wolverhampton, and Edgbaston, 
near Birmingham, he completed his stu- 
dies at Douay, and was ordained Priest 
in 1777. He was sent on the mission 
in England soon after receiving holy 
orders, and was placed in London, from 
whence he was sent to Winchester. The 
circumstances which first called forth 
the zeal and energies of the deceased 
was the spirit of resistance to eccle- 
siastical authority, which followed 
the first relaxation of the penal code 
against the Catholics. This event took 
place in 1778, with little opposition in 
the senate, or dissension among the Ca- 
tholics ; but it was accompanied by the 
defection of some of the first charact- 
ers of the Catholic aristocracy from their 
Church, particularly Lords Gage, Fau- 
conberg, Teynham, Montague, Nugent, 
Kingsland, Dunsany, bis Grace of Gor- 
don, the Earl of Surrey (afterward 
Duke of Norfolk), &c. the Baronets Tan- 
ered, Gascoign, Swinburn, Blake, &c. 
the Priests Billinge, Warton, Hawkins, 
Lewis, Dords, &c. In 1782 five per- 
sons were appointed to be “ a Commit- 
tee for five years to promote and attend 
to the affairs of the Roman Catholic 
body in England ;” and the time for its 
existence being expired, in 1787 another 
was' nominated, Of these Committees 
Mr. Charles Butier was Secretary. One 
of their measures was the proposal of a 
new oath, which gave rise to a strong 
contention, in which Dr. Milner took a 
very prominent and able part. The 
oath was condemned by the then four 
Viears Apostolic, who issued an ency- 
clical letter, declaring that it could not 
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be lawfully taken. This letter gave rise 
to the publication of the Blue-books, so 
called from being stitched in blue pa~ 
per, and having no regular title. In 
one of these the Committee protested 
against the present and all future de- 
cisions of the Bishops, ‘* as encroaching 
on their natural, civil, and relgtous 
rights.” 

Dr. Milner’s first publication was in 
8vo. 1789, ** A Sermon preached in the 
Roman Catholic Chapel at Winchester, 
April 23, 1789, being the general 
Thanksgiving for his Majesty's happy 
Recovery. By the Rev. John Milner, 
M.A. With notes historical and explana- 
tory,” and, it must be added, polemi- 
eal, for that is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of this first and of most of Dr. 
Milner’s prodactions. (See it reviewed 
in vol. LIx. p. 630; vol. Lxin. 647.) 

Soon after the condemiation of the 
oath in 1789, two of the Vicars Apos- 
tolic died, and were succeeded in the 
latter part of the following year by Dr. 
William Gibson for the Northerfi dis- 
trict, and Dr. John Douglas for the 
London district. The consecration of 
the former prelate was performed on the 
5th of December, 1790, at the Chapel 
in Lulworth Castle, by Bishop Walmes- 
ley, (the author of ** Pastorini’s His- 
tory of the Christian Church,”) assisted 
by the late Rev. Charles Plowden, and 
the subject of these Memoirs, who 
preached the consecration sermon, pub- 
lished in 8vo. 1791. Bishop Douglas was 
consecrated at the same place on the 
19th of the same month. Before the 
Prelates Jeft Lulworth, they agreed to a 
second encyclical letter, condemning the 
appellation of Protesting Catholic Dis- 
senters, assumed by the above-mention- 
ed Committee; and the venerable de- 
ceased was appointed tu act as agent for 
the Bishops of the Western and North- 
ern districts. In this capacity he be- 
came personally acquainted with the 
most celebrated statesmen of the day, 
namely, Mr. Pict, Mr. Fox, Mr. Dundas 
(afterward Lord Melville), and Mr.Wind- 
ham, and was likewise introduced to 
three of the Protestant Bishops, (with 
one of whom, Dr. Horsley, he became 
united in friendship,) Mr. Wilberforce, 
and Mr. Wm. Smith. By his powerful 
reasoning and earnest simplicity he ef- 
fected essential service to his cause in 
making these members of the Legisla- 
ture sensible of the obnoxious parts of 
the oath which the Committee had in- 
troduced into their Bill for the Kelief 
of the Catholics, and which was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons on the 
Ist of March, 1791, by Mr. Mitford, On 
this important ee Dr. Milner was 
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at his post, to watch the sentiments of 
the Members. On his journey from 
Winchester to London, he drew up a 
document relative to the dispute be- 
tween the Prelates and the Commit- 
tee, consisting of questions from the 
first Blue Book, with answers to the 
same, and entitled “ Facts relating to 
the Contest among the Roman Catho- 
lies;’’ and caused, copies to be printed 
and circulated among the members. The 
effect produced by this paper may be 
gathered from this fact. After Mr. Mit- 
ford bad spoken in favour of the Pro- 
testing Catholic Dissenters, and against 
the Papists, alluding to those who ad- 
hered to their Bishops and the name of 
Catholic, and Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt had 
delivered their sentiments on the ques- 
tion, the late Sir Archibald Macdonald, 
then Attorney-General, rose and said, 
that, as he was entering the House, a 
paper (Dr. Milner’s “ Facts,”) bad been 
put into his bands, which proved that 
one of the Catholic parties were as good 
subjects and as much entitled to favour 
as the other. This declaration of the 
Attorney-General surprised the House, 
and caused the contents of the paper to 
be more closely examined. After Mr. 
Pitt had minutely read it, he thus ex- 
pressed himself, “‘ We have been de- 
ceived in the great outlines of the Bill; 
and either the other party must be re- 
lieved, or the Bill not pass.” 

A passage respecting our English St. 
George, in Dr. Milner’s Sermon on the 
King’s Recovery, having occasioned a 
controversy in the literary palestra of 
this Magazine, of which the deceased 
was at that time a frequent Corres- 
pondent, it produced from him, in 1792, 
an octavo pampblet, entitled, ‘‘ An His- 
torical and Critical Luquiry into the Ex- 
istence and Character of St. George, Pa- 
tron of England, of the Order of the Gar- 
ter, and of the Antiquarian Society ; in 
which the assertions of Edw. Gibbon, Esq. 
(History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, chap. xxiii.) and of cer- 
tain other writers, concerning this Saint, 
are discussed. In a Letter to the Right 
Hon. George Earl of Leicester, Presi- 
dent of the Antiquary Society.” (See vol. 
LXIl. pp. 13. 130. 843. 925. 1004.) 

Attempts having been made to per- 
suade the Romish Clergy and people 
that they had a right to choose and 
appoint their Bishops, and three 
works publisbed iu support of this pre- 
tension by a leading member of the 
Committee, these works were an- 
swered in detail by the deceased pre- 
late in three separate pamphlets bear- 
ing the following titles: ‘* The Clergy- 
man’s Answer to the Layman’s Letter,” 


“* The Divine Right of Episcopacy,” and 
“ Ecclesiastical Demiucracy detected, 
being a Review of the Controversy be- 
tween the Clergyman and the Layman, 
concerning the Election of Bishops, and 
of other matters contained in the writ- 
ings of Sir Johu Throckmorton, Bart. 
(see vol. Lx111. 59. 250.) 

On the execution of the French King 
Dr.Milner composed and published “* The 
Funeral Oration of bis late Most Chris- 
tian Majesty Louis XVI. pronounced at 
the Funeral Service performed by the 
French Clergy of the King’s House, 
Winchester, at St. Peter's Chapel in the 
said City, April 12, 1793.” This is re- 
viewed in vol. Lxul. p. 931. 

The circulation of Dr. Milner’s for- 
cible and argumentative ‘* Facts,” 
greatly annoyed the Catholic Commit- 
tee, An attempt was made to inva- 
lidate his appoiutment, but it totally 
failed. The scheme was detected, and 
exposed by him, in a pamphlet called 
“A Reply to the Report of the Cisal- 
pine Club,” published in 1795. Finally, 
the Committee were compelled by the 
Ministry to drop the obnoxious title of 
Protesting Catholic Dissenters, and in 
the House of Lords the condemned oath 
was totally discarded, the Irish oath of 
1778 being substituted in its place. 
Throughout the whole of the proceed- 
ings in Parliament it was strikingly 
manifest that the arguments of the 
straight-forward and unbending Milner 
had produced a powerful effect on the 
members of both Houses, ’ 

The intervals between these contro- 
versies were more agreeably (not to say 
more usefully) dedicated to the study of 
antiquities, particularly as connected 
with the Church. He continued a fre- 
quent contributor to the pages of Syl- 
vanus Urban, and in 1798, his indigna- 
tion having been roused in common 
with many judicious men of taste, at the 
unsparing transformation of Salisbury 
Cathedral, he published “‘ A Dissertation 
on the Modern Style of altering Cathe- 
drals, as exemplified in the Cathedral of 
Salisbury.” This Essay, to which that 
constant observer of Ecclesiastical In- 
novation, Mr, John Carter, contributed 
an evgraving, is noticed in vol. Lxvuil. 
pp- 1057. 1107. 

Dr. Milner’s next, and, indeed, his 
principal work, was the “ History, Ci- 
vil and Ecclesiastical, and Survey of 
the Antiquities of Winchester,” 4to, 
1799, which he dedicated to the Count- 
ess Chandus Temple, lady to the pre- 
sent Duke of Buckingbam. This work, 
though highly meritorious in an histo- 
rical and antiquarian point of view, was 
as much interlarded with polemics as 
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the author’s other productions. It oc- 
casioned much animadversion in the 
Reviews, and gave rise to several con- 
troversial tracts. The character of Bi- 
shop Hoadly being treated with some 
freedom, the author observing, “ it may 
with truth be said, that both living and 
dying he undermined the Church of 
which be was a Prelate,” the Rev. Dr. 
Sturges, Prebendary and Chancellor of 
Winchester, the friend of Dr. Hoadly, 
published in answer, ‘ Reflections on 
Popery, occasioned by the Rev. J. Mil- 
ner’s History of Winchester ;”” and Dr. 
Robert Hoadly Ashe issued a ‘‘ Letter ’’ 
on the same subject. These two pamph- 
lets were very fully reviewed in vol. 
LXIx. pp. 782—7. Dr. Sturges was back- 
ed in the same volume, p. 653, by a let- 
ter to Mr. Urban, from the Rev. Jo- 
seph Berington, who, himself a Catho- 
lic priest, defended his Church from 
being party to Dr. Milner’s intempe 

rance. This gentleman was answered 
by another Correspondent, and by Dr. 
Milner himself in the next number, pp. 
749—751; and this skirmishing was pre- 
sently succeeded by a full broadside of 
our Polemick in his “ Letters to a Pre- 
bendary,” reviewed in vol, LXx. p. 289. 
After this, Dr. Sturges wisely retired 
from the field, well knowing that “a 
further controversy would not produce 
conviction in either of the parties.” So 
much admired, however, were Dr. Mil- 
ner’s Letters by his own Church, that 
they have been printed and re-printed 
in England, Ireland, and North Ame- 
rica, and are regarded as likely to “ re- 
main a standard of orthodoxy and no- 
ble eloquence, while the name of the 
venerable and learned author will be 
inscribed on the tablet of immortality.” 

In 1801, the principal ground of objec- 
tion taken to the “ emancipation” of the 
Catholics being that it would be a vio- 
lation of the Coronation Oath, Dr. Mil- 
ner published his ‘‘ Case of Conscience 
Sulved ; or, Tbe Catholic Claims prov- 
ed to be compatible with the Corona- 
tion Oath.” This work was the first 
performance of the kind ever committed 
to the press, and was dedicated to the 
late Mr. Windham,—The first edition 
was small, but the merit of the work 
was highly extolled by the most emi- 
nent characters in Parliament, and the 
public Reviews spoke also in favourable 
terms of it. 

When Buonaparte became First Con- 
sul of France, he entered into a con- 
cordat with the late Pope Pius VII, who 
had recently been elected to the Papal 
Chair, by which a new circumscription 
of dioceses throughout that kingdom was 
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deemed necessary. This measure met 
with some opposition among the French 
emigrant Clergy, who had sought re- 
fuge in England from the persecutions 
of the revolutionary infidels during the 
reign. of terror. M. Bianchard, in par- 
ticular, published several works of a na- 
ture highly derogatory to the supreme 
Head of the Catholie Church. At this 
crisis, Dr. Milner produced a work of 
some extent, entitled, *‘An Elucidation 
of the conduct of Pope Pius VII. with 
respect to the Bishops and Ecclesiasti- 
cal Affairs of France,’’ @vo. i802 (re- 
viewed in vol. Lxxu. p. 646). Tu add 
to the danger, the controversy about 
the Blue Book doctrine was by no means 
extinguished, especially in the Midland 
district, where the Staffordshire Priests 
were imbued with its influence, and in 
a kind of hostility with the other dis. 
tricts. In this state of things, Dr. Sta- 
pleton, who had been appointed Vicar 
Apostolic of the Midland district in No- 
vember, 1800, died in May 1802. The 
vacancy occasioned a strong contest be- 
tween the Senior Vicar Apostolic and 
**the discomfited party of 1791,”" who 
had formed themselves into a ‘‘Cisal- 
pine Club,” and used every exertion to 
obtain a Bishop of their own choice. By 
the united influence, however, of the 
senior Vicar and Cardinal Erskine, Dr. 
Milner was appointed Bishop of Casta- 
bala, and V. A. of the Midland District, 
on the Ist of March, 1803. The ap- 
pointment was not wholly desirable to 
the unassuming new-eleet. ‘He fore- 
saw the difficulties he should have to en- 
counter by going to reside in the very 
focus of Blue-bookism ; he consulted 
his friends, and for some time remained 
undecided; but was at lengtld induced 
to accept the arduous diguity, lest by 
refusing the situation some one might 
be appointed who would perpetuate the 
dissensions and innovations; whereas, 
by accepting the appointment, he might 
reduce the rebellious disposition so long 
manifested, and bring the Clergy to a 
state of obedience.” Dr.Miiner having 
consented to receive consecration, that 
ceremony was performed in St. Peter's 
Chapel, Winchester, May 22, 1803, by 
Bishop Douglas, assisted by Bishops 
Gibson and Sharrock, and by Dr. Poynter, 
Bishop elect of Halia, and several other 
Priests of distinction. The Rev. T. White, 
the tried and chosen friend of the new 
Bishop, preached the consecration ser- 
mon *. The consecration of Dr. Poynter 

* This respectable ecclesiastic, who 
succeeded Dr. Milner as Pastor of the 
Congregation at Winchester, died a few 
days before him, on the 9th of April, 
aged 62, 
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took place the following week, at Old 
Hall College, and Dr. Milner preached 
his consecration sermon. 

Dr. Milner lost no time in entering 
upon the active duties of his extensive 
diocese, which comprises fifteen coun- 
ties*. He immediately came to Long- 
birch, a mansion upon the Chillington 
estate, the ancient and usual! dwelling 
of his predecessors; but in September, 
1804, he took up his residence in the 
town of Wolverhampton as a more con- 
venient situation, where he continued to 
reside until the period of his dissolution. 

To proceed in our enumeration of Dr. 
Milner’s works,—in 1805 he published 
in 8vo, ** A Short View of the Chief Ar- 
guments against the Catholic Petition 
now before Parliament, and of Answers 
to them, in a Letter to a Member of the 
House of Commons.” This was a dis- 
sertation on the various topics of ob- 
jection to the claims of the Catholics. 
It was quoted by the late Mr. Fox in the 
House of Commons. In 1806 he issued 
A Pastoral Address to the Catholics of 
the Middle District, 8vo. and ** Authen- 
tic Documents relative to the Miracu- 
lous cure of Winefred White of Wolver- 
hampton, at St.Winefred’s Wellin Flint- 
shire; with Observations thereon.” This 
pampblet was reviewed in vols, LXXvI. 
720. The subject was well pursued in 
vol. Lxxvul. p.513, and in vol. LXxvitl. 
p- 16, is a defence of the Miracle by Dr. 
Milner; who, in a third edition in 1814, 
declared that ‘‘he had not met witb, or 
heard of, a reader of any description, 
who has controverted the facts or the 
reasoning contained in it!” 

In 1807 Dr. Milner published a se- 
cond edition of his ‘‘ Case of Conscience 
solved, and an Appendix containing some 
Observations on a Pamphlet by the Rev. 
T. Mesurier. In the summer of the same 
year, Dr. Milner paid for the first time 
a visit to Ireland. His motive for un- 
dertaking this journey we shall give in 
his own words, “Is it possible, said I 
to myself, as I read over the Parliament 
ary debates on a late question, that the 
charges against the Catholics of Ireland, 
so confidently brought by one party, and 
so faintly denied, if not almost conceded, 
by the other, can be true? Are, then, 
my brethren in the Sister Island so des- 
titute of education, morality, religion, 





* The Midland District includes 
Shropshire, Worcestershire, Warwick- 
shire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Leicestershire, North- 
amptonshire, Oxfordshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Rutlandshire, Lincolnshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffulk, and the 
Isle of Ely. 
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and civilization ; and are their clergy, 
in particular, so scandalously illiterate, 
superstitious, and disloyal as they are 
represented to be? It is no such long 
journey from this my residence to the 
shores of the Irish channel ; and from 
thence to the capital of Ireland is but 
the voyage of a few hours. What hin- 
ders me, then, forming my own opinions 
upon these matters, by observing and 
conversing with the [rish Catholics in 
their own country ?”” The soliloguy was 
no sooner made, than a tour through: 
Jreland was determined upon, and the 
result of the venerable Doctor’s per- 
sonal observations was given to the En- 
glish public in a thick octavo volume, 
under the title of ‘An Inquiry into cer- 
tain Vulgar Opinions concerning the 
Catholic Inhabitants and Antiquities of 
Ireland,’”’ 1808. The publication of 
this work, combined with the writer's 
appointment as Agent to the Catholic 
Hierarchy of Ireland, produced three 
separate pamphlets from the pens of 
Established Clergymen, whose remarks 
the indefatigable prelate answered in a 
postseript to the second edition of this 
work, 

On the 25th of May, 1808, another 
discussion of the question of emancipa- 
tion came on, when in the course of the 
debate Mr. Ponsonby stated that, if the 
prayer of the petition were granted, the 
Catholics would have no objection to 
make the King virtually Head of their 
Charch; and, on being asked for his 
authority, he named Dr. Milner. A few 
days only passed before the publication 
of an explanatory letter from Dr. M. 
which was read by the Clergy to their 
congregations throughout the Midland 
district. This circular was dated the 
26th, the day after the debate, and shew- 
ed the anxiety of the prelate to stand 
well with his flock and the public.—He 
affirmed that he had given no authority 
to Mr. Ponsonby to make use of his 
name in this way, and had only expres- 
sed to that gentleman, in an unexpected 
interview, the probability that some ar- 
rangement might be made to grant @ 
negative power to the Government in the 
choice of Bishops for the Catholic sees 
of Ireland. The adversaries of Dr. Mil- 
ner, however, took every advantage of 
this misunderstanding on the part of 
Mr. Ponsonby, to heap every degree of 
obloquy on the Doctor. To his consti- 
tuents, the Irish Catholic Hierarchy, the 
prelate’s explanation was satisfactory, 
and in September, 1808, they passed 
two resolutions, declaring it inexpedient 
to make any alteration in the canoni- 
cal mode of nominating of Catholic Bi- 
shops; and pledging themselves to no- 
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minate those only who were of unim- 
peachable and loyal conduct. 

In 1808 he also published *‘ A serious 
Expostulation with the Rev. Joseph Be- 
rington, on his Theological Errors con~ 
cerning Miracles,” 8vo.; “* An Examina- 
tion of an Article in the Anti-Jacobin 
Review, on Sir John Coxe Hippisley’s 
Additional Obseryations,”’ 8vo.; and in 
1809 the “Substance of a Sermon 
preached at the blessing of the Catho- 
ic Chapel of St. Chad, Birmingham,” 
8vo. In the latter year also his History 
of Winchester appeared in a second edi- 
tion (reviewed in vol. LXXx. i. 145.) 

It would extend our memoir to too 
great a length to enter into a minute 
account of the transactions arising 
out of the question of the Veto; we 
must therefore briefly remark, that 
the project of a negative power caused 
the active and indefatigable Agent of the 
Irish Hierarchy tu be attacked by some 
writers in the Dublin papers, under the 
assumed signatures of Sarsfield, Laicus, 
Inimicus Veto, and others. To these 
he ably replied, and also wrote some ar- 
ticles in the Statesman newspaper in de- 
fence of the Catholics, which were after- 
wards published in the form of a pamph- 
Jet.—In defence of his own opinion, Dr. 
Milner wrote a pamphlet, entitled “A 
Letter to a Parish Priest,” which was in- 
tended exclusively for private cireula- 
tion, fifty copies only being printed ; 
but one of these copies falling into the 
hands of his adversaries, it was printed 
and represented as a serious advocation 
of the Veto, whereas it was only meant 
as a vindication against a Catholic pre- 
late who had written to Dr. M. in terms 
too sharp and indignant for him to bear 
in silence. Though mortified by this 
ruse of his enemies, Dr. Milner re- 
fused to explain the drift of his essay, 
and soon after, in deference to the de- 
cision of his episcopal constituents, he 
publicly retracted and condemned his 
work! The Catholic Prelates of Ire- 
Jand were so satisfied with his conduct, 
that in a synod held on the 26th of Fe- 
bruary, 1810, they passed a resolution, 
—‘* That the thanks of this Meeting be 
given to the Right Rev. Dr. Milner, Bi- 
shop of Castabala, for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty, as agent to the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops of this part of the 
United Kingdom, and more particularly 
for his Apostolical firmness in dissenting 
from and opposing a general, vague, and 
indefinite declaration or Resolution, 
pledging the Roman Catholics to an 
eventual acquiescence in arrangements, 
possibly prejudicial to the integrity and 
safety of our Church discipline.” 

To do away the effect of a work which 
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the deceased prelate had written, entit- 
led **An Elucidation of the Veto,” 8vo. 
1810, Mr. Charles Butler took up his 
pen, and published “A Letter to an 
Irish Catholic Gentleman,” which work 
was immediately followed by another, 
by Dr. Milner, called “Letters to a Ro- 
man Catholic Prelate of Ireland, in re- 
futation of Counsellor Charles Butler’s 
Letters to an Irish Catholic Gentleman ; 
to which is added, A Postscript contain- 
ing a Review of Dr. O’Connor’s works, 
entitled Columbanus ad Hibernoson the 
Liberty of the Irish Church.” This lat- 
ter work appeared in 1811, and was pub- 
lished in Dublin.—In the same year also 
appeared from his prolific pen, “ Instruc- 
tions addressed to the Catholics of the 
Midland Counties of England,” 8vo. and 
a ‘‘ Treatise on the Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of England,” 8vo, 

In 1813, disapproving of the Bill for 
relief of the Papists then introduced into 
the House of Commons, Dr, Milner, 
coming to town from Wolverhampton 
on the 18th, the day previous to the de- 
bate in the Committee of the House, 
having experienced the successful ef- 
fects of his efforts in 1791, immediately 
drew up a Brief Memorial, which he had 
printed and partly circulated on the 2!st 
of that month, the grand division on the 
Bill being fixed for the 24th, 

Of Dr. Milner’s later productions we 
are not informed; but one of them, we 
believe, is entitled “* Supplementary Me- 
moirs of English Catholics,” addressed 
to C, Batler, Esq. Another, which ap- 
peared in 1818, after having lain by him 
unpublished for at least fifteen years, is 
called “* The End of Religious Contro- 
versy.” This is pronounced by Mr. But- 
ler, in his Book of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, to be “the ablest exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of that Church 
on the articles contested with her by 
Protestants, and the ablest statement of 
the truths by which they are supported, 
and of the historical facts with which 
they are connected, that has appeared 
in our language.” Be this as it may, 
it roused: the ardour of the late eminent 
Dr. Parr in defence of Bishop Hallifax, 
whom Dr. Milner, in three places, stated 
to have died a Roman Catholic. Dr. 
Parr’s ** Letter” was originally intended 
for this Magazine, but (from circum- 
stances explained in vol. xcv. ii. 240, 
where it is reviewed,) did not eventu- 
ally appear till after bis death; when it 
was rebutted, by Dr. Milner, in no ve 
satisfactory manner, in ‘‘ A Parting Word 
to the Rev. Rich. Grier, D.D. Vicar of 
Templebodane, on the End of Religious 
Controversy ; with a brief notice of Dr. 
S. Parr’s Posthumous Letter” (noticed 
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ibid. p.331). This was, we believe, actu- 
ally Dr. M.’s “ Parting Word ;” but we 
have now before us ‘‘ Two Letters to the 
Right Rev. J. Milner, D.D. occasioned 
by certain passages in his End of Reli- 
gious Controversy. By the Rey. T. H. 
Lowe, M.A. Vicar of Grimley, Worc. and 
Chaplain to Vise. Gage.” 

The article on Gothic Architecture 
in Rees’s Encyclopwiia, is said to have 
been from Dr. Milner’s pen. To the Ar- 
chwologia of the Society of Autiqua- 
ries he contributed, in 1794, Observa- 
tions on an ancient Cup formerly be- 
Jonging to the Abbey of Glastonbury, 
printed with a plate in vol. x1.; in 1806 
an Account of an Ancient Manuscript of 
St. John’s Gospel, printed in vo). xvi. ; 
in 1809 a Description of a Mitre and 
Crosier, part of the Pontificalia of the 
See of Limerick, printed with a plate in 
vol. xvil.; in 1811 an Account of the 
Monastery of Sion in Middlesex, printed 
with a wood-cut of the conventual seal 
in the same volume; and in 1821 Ob- 
servations on the use of the Pax in the 
Romish Church, printed in vol. xx, with 
a plate of an Ancient Pax. He was the 
most voluminous contributor of Essays 
illustrative of the admirable Etchings 
of his friend Mr. John Carter, in his 
‘*Specimens of Antient Sculpture and 
Painting.” The following subjects were 
elaborately described and explained by 
him: ‘ Paintings in St. Mary’s Chapel, 
Winchester,” 1. pp. 40. 43. 47. 51 ; * Ac- 
count of the Murder of Thos. Becket, 
Abp. of Canterbury,” p. 57 ; ‘* Basso- 
Relievos on the Capitals of Columns sup- 
porting the Lantern of Ely Cathedral,” 
vol. 11. pp. 14. 17. 24; * Sculptures, &c. 
from Hyde Abbey,” p. 19; ** Sculptures 
from the Hospital of St. Cross,” p. 29; 
*“‘An Antient Chapel near the Angel 
Inn, Grantham,” pp.33. 35; “‘ An Oak 
Chest in the Treasury of York Cathe- 
dral,” p. 37; “Statues and a Basso- 
Relievo, in the High Altar of Christ 
Church, Hants.”’ p. 43; “ Brass in the 
Hospital. of St. Cross,” p. 46; ‘* Statues 
on the Screen entering into the Choir 
of York Cathedral,” pp. 50. 54. 60, 64; 
*¢ Painting on Glass at All Souls College, 
Oxford,” p. 54; “A Brass and Sculp- 
tures from Wimborn and Sherborn Min- 
sters, Dorsetshire,” p. 57; ‘The Pe- 
nance of Henry IJ. before the Shrine of 
Thomas Becket, Abp. of Canterbury,” 
p- 65. He ‘also contributed to Mr. 
Schnebbelie’s ‘‘ Antiquaries’ Museum,” 
“ Account of Paintings discovered in 
Winchester Cathedral.” 

Some timé before his death, Dr. 
Milner received the last rites of the Ca- 
tholic Church in the presence of several 
of the cdéngregation ; and before them 
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he forgave every one who had been his 
enemy, and begged pardon of all those 
he might have injured in the most tri- 
fling degree. He made a public act of 
faith of his religion, and gave up his 
soul, with sentiments of humility and 
resignation. 

The funeral obsequies of this great 
controversialist were celebrated at the 
Catholic Chapel, Wolverhampton, on the 
2ith of April. The altar and railing 
which surrounds it were covered with 
black cloth. In the centre of the aile 
and in front of the Altar, the coffin was 
placed ; upon the top of it were a cha- 
lice, a mitre, and the Episcopal vest- 
ments of black velvet, embroidered 
with silver; on each side were wax 
lights burning. Upwards of thirty of 
the neighbouring Priests attended, by 
whom the office for the dead was repeat- 
ed, and a High (Requiem) Mass was per- 
formed, in which the Rt. Rev. Dr. Walsh 
officiated, assisted by the Rev. Henry 
Weedall and the Rev. T. Green, as Dea- 
con and Subdeacon, with others, prin- 
cipally from Oscott. After reading the 
Fpistle and Gospel, the Rev. F. Martyn 
pronounced an eloquent and judicious 
funeral oration, in which he expatiated 
with such unaffected sincerity ef feel- 
ing and veneration on the talents, the 
virtues, and the piety of the deceased 
Prelate, as failed not to reach the hearts 
of many among bis admiring and sym- 
pathising congregation, composed as it 
was of persons of various religious per- 
suasions. The Rev. Preacher -took his 
text from the 10th verse of the 10th 
chapter of the Wisdom of Solomon :— 
“Wisdom conducted the just man 
through the right ways, and shewed 
him the kingdom of God, and gave bim 
the knowledge of the holy things, made 
him honourable in his labours, and ac- 
complished his labours *.” The music 
on the occasion was selected from the 
compositions of Mozart ; and the Choir, 
augmented by part of the Oscott Choir, 
was conducted by Mr. Macklin, Orga- 
nist to the Chapel. When the service 
in the Chapel was completed, a grand 
and solemn procession was formed, and 
the coffin was borne to a grave prepared 
aceording to Dr. Milner’s own direc- 
tions in the ground adjoining, where the 
interment took place; and over his re- 
mains a new building will be shortly 
erected to enlarge the present Chapel, 
towards the expence of which the Bi- 
shop had contributed very liberally in 
his life-time. From the opening of the 





* This discourse will shortly be pub- 
lished, aecompanied, we believe, with 
notes illustrative of the life of Dr, Milner. 
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doors of the Chapel to the conclusion of 
the service, which lasted three hours, 
the sacred edifice was crowded to excess ; 
and the greatest decorum was observed 
during the whole ceremony. It was the 
particalar wish of Dr. Milner that no 
silks or plumes should be provided for 
his funeral, in order that a larger sum 
might be distributed to the poor, to 
whom he gave fifty pounds, which has 
been divided in conformity with bis 
wishes, without any distinction on the 
ground of religion. He also gave fifty 
pounds to the poorest of his Clergy.— 
The window-shutters of many shops and 
private houses were closed from the time 
of Dr. Milner’s death till after his fu- 
neral; and a great number of persons 
put on mourning, as a mark of respect 
to his memory. Medals have also been 
struck in commemoration of his death. 

His character may be briefly drawn in 
the words of the Rev. Mr. Lowe above- 
mentioned: ** OF all the Roman Catho- 
lic polemics, who, notwithstanding the 
signal defeats which their predecessors 
in the same war have formerly sustain- 
ed, are now either openly venturing to 
renew the theological controversy, or, 
under the hollow mask of conciliation, 
are attempting to persuade the world 
that the ditference between us, is, on 
many points, rather imaginary than real, 
Dr. Milner was confessedly the chief ;— 
practised in all the arts of controversy,— 
possessed of an acute and vigorous intel- 
lect,—and distinguished by the depth of 
his antiquarian researches,”’ 

Dr. Milner is succeeded in the Apos- 
tolic Vicariate by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Walsh, President at Oscott Col- 
lege, who was consecrated by the de- 
ceased Prelate on the Ist of May, 1825, 
in Wolverhampton chapel. 

A folio portrait of Dr. Milner has been 
published, 


R. Hoapty Asue, D.D. 

May 3. Aged 75, the Rev. Dr. Ro- 
bert-Hoadly Ashe, for 50 years Perpetual 
Curate of Crewkerne cum Misterton, 
Som. and formerly Master of the Gram- 
mar-school at che former place. 

Dr. Ashe was son of a Prebendary of 
Winchester ; and was presented to Crew- 
kerne in 1775 by the Dean and Chapter 
of that Cathedral. He compounded for 
the degrees of M.A. Dec. 11, 1793, and 
of B. and D.D. July 17, 1794, as of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford.—He published in 
4to, 1787, for the benefit of an ingenious 
pupil, some * Poetical Translations from 
various Authors, by MasterJohn Browne, 
of Crewkerne, a boy of twelve years old ;” 
and in 1799, * A Letter to the Rev. Jobn 
Milner, D.D. F.S.A. Author of the Civil 
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and Ecclesiastical History of Winches- 
ter; occasioned by his false and illibe- 
ral aspersions on the memory and writ- 
ings of Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, formerly 
Bishop of Winchester.” (Reviewed in 
vol. Lxtx. 787). The circumstances of 
the latter publication have been detail- 
ed in the preceding article,—our Me- 
moir of Dr. Milner. Between the ap- 
pearance of these two publications, Dr. 
Ashe had obtained a very considerable 
property, and assumed the name of 
Hoadly before that of Ashe, on the 
death of his aunt, the relict of Dr. John 
Hoadly, Chancellor of Winchester, and 
son of the Bishop. 


Taytor Comse, Eso. M.A. F.R.S. F.S,A. 

July 7. At the British Museum, after 
a long illness, much regretted by his 
numerous friends, Taylor Combe, esq. 
aged 52; Director of the Society of An- 
tiquaries; and Keeper of the Antiquities 
and Coins at the British Museum, 

He was the eldest son of the late 
Charles Combe, M. D. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
who was long distinguished as a col- 
lector of Medals, and died in 1817 (of 
whom see a Memoir in vol. LXxxxvil. i. 
p. 467). 

Mr. Taylor Combe was named after 
the family of his mother, who was the 
ouly daughter of Henry Taylor, esq. He 
was educated at Harrow School, whence 
he was removed to Oriel College, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M.A. July 
10, 1798. He succeeded to an appoint- 
ment in the British Museum in 1803 
upon the death of the Rev. Richard 
Penneck, when he had the especial 
charge delivered to him of the Cabinet 
of Coins, and in 1807 was placed at the 
head of the New Department of Anti- 
quities. In 1808 he married Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late Dr. Ed- 
ward Whitaker Gray. Mr. Combe was 
elected F.S.A, in 1796; and became Di- 
rector of that Society on the resigna- 
tion of Matthew Raper, esq. in 1813. 
He was chosen F.R.S. in 1806, and 
was elected Secretary to that learned 
Body in 1812; he filled that office 
twelve years, and was then compelled 
to resign it on account of ill health. 

Mr. Combe shewed an early partiality 
for the investigation of Classical Anti- 
quities ; and bas not left behind him his 
equal in the knowledge of the Greek 
and Roman Coins, nor his superior in 
British and Saxon Coins, Thirty-three 
of the Plates of Mr. Ruding’s Annals of 
Coinage, containing the British and 
Anglo-Saxon Coins, were engraved un- 
der Mr. Combe’s direction, and were 
originally intended by him for a sepa- 
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rate publication, which he afterwards 
gave up. 

Upon the completion of the building, 
and final arrangement of the Terra 
Ccttas and Marbles of the Townley 
Gallery, the Trustees of the British 
Museum called Mr, Combe’s valuable 
services in aid to describe the stores 
with which that collection had enriched 
them. Accordingly in 1811 his “ De- 
scription of the Terra Cottas,” was pub- 
lished, with engravings from drawings 
by his friend and brother- officer W. 
Alexander, esq. royal 4to. (reviewed in 
vol. LXxxI. p. 145.) In 1812, Part I. of 
his ‘* Description of the Collection of 
Antient Marbles,” containing those in 
the Second Room of the Gallery of An- 
tiquities. In 1815, Part Il. In 1818, 
Part Ifl.; and in 1820, Part IV. The 
last Part exclusively confined to the 
Description of the Sculptures which 
adorned the Temple of Apollo Epicu- 
rius on Mount Cotylion, near the an- 
tient City of Phigalia in Arcadia. For 
this last portion, in consequence of the 
death of Mr. Alexander, the Drawings 
were prepared by Henry Corbould, esq. 
In the interval between the publication 
of the First and Second Portions of the 
Description of the Museum Marbles, Mr. 
Combe made and carried through the 
press a Catalogue of the Greek Coins 
in the Museum, entitled ** Veterum Po- 
pulorum et Regum Numi qui in Museo 
Britannico adservantur,” 4to, Lond. 1814. 
It was prepared upon tbe plan of his 
father’s Description of Dr. Hunter's 
Coins, the Manuscript of a Supplement 
to which, by Mr. Combe, was destroyed 
in 1819 in Bensley’s second fire. The 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the 
Museum was accompanied by thirteen 
plates of Coins most accurately and ex- 
quisitely engraved, with two plates of 
Monograms. 

Exclusive of these works in a larger 
form, Mr. Combe contributed the follow- 
ing short Memoirs to the Archwologia 
of the Society of Antiquaries : 

Observations on a Greek Sepulchral 
Monument, in the possession of Dr, 
Garthshore, vol. xi. p. 280; Obser- 
vations on an antient Symbol of Ma- 
cedon, vol. xiv. p. 14; communicat- 
eda copy of Indenture between King 
Edward IV. and Lord Hastings, re- 
specting the Coinage in the Tower of 
London, vol, xv. p. 164; Explanation 
of a private Seal of Walter de Ban- 
ham, sacrist of St. Edmund’s Bury, 
in the reign of Henry I. vol. xv. p. 
400; Remarks on the Greek Inscrip- 
tion at the British Museum brought 
from Rosetta, vol. xvi. p. 247; De- 
scription of a large Collection of Pen- 
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nies of Henry II. discovered at Tealby, 
ia Lincolnshire, vol. xvii. p. 1.3; Ac- 
count of some Saxon Antiquities found 
near Lancaster, vol. xvi. p. 199; Re- 
marks on a Coin of Basilis, a City 
in Arcadia, ibid. p. 344; Account of 
Anglo-Saxon Pennies fourd at Dork- 
ing, vol. x1x. p. 109; communicated 
Original Letters addressed to Col. Ham- 
mond in 1648, ib. 149; Account of an 
iron Axe foundin Lincolnshire, ib. 409; 
exhibited a gold Ring found at Eltham, 
ib. 411. 

As Director of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, he superintended the publica- 
tion of the latter portions of the Ve- 
tusta Monumenta; and as Secretary of 
the Royal Society, edited the Volumes 
of the Philosophical Transactions from 
1812 to 1824. 

A Description of the Cinerary Urns in 
the Museum is, we understand, prepar- 
ing under the orders of the Trustees for 
publication from his Manuscript.. He 
has also left behind him a complete Ca- 
talogue of the Anglo-Saxon Coins in the 
Museum, with some other Catalogues 
prepared for the Trustees. 

Mr. Combe was an excellent Greek 
scholar; he possessed an extensive range 
of knowledge on subjects of Antiquity, 
and an eye peculiarly quick in reading 
antient Inscriptions. He was strict in 
his principles, warm in his friendships, 
and kind to those who sought informa- 
tion of him. Whatever information he 
imparted was always minutely accurate. 

Mr.Combe was buried on the 14th 
of July in the family-vault in the new 
burial ground, St. George Bloomsbury. 

His valuable antiquarian, numisma- 
tie, and classical Library will be sold by 
Mr.Sotheby; and will no doubt create 
much interest to collectors in those de- 
partments. 

LieuT.-GEen. Sir MANLEy Power. 

July 7. At Berne, in Switzerland, aged 
53, Lieut.-gen. Sir Manley Power, K.C.B. 
and K.T.S, 

This officer entered the service as En- 
sign in the 20th Foot, Aug. 27, 1783; 
was promoted Lieutenant, May 4, 1789; 
and Captain of an Independant compa- 
ny, June 28, 1793. He was transferred 
to the 20th foot, Jan. 16, 1794; obtain- 
ed a Majority in that regiment, Oct. 7, 
1799, and the Lt.-Colonelcy, June 20, 
1801. During this time he was two years 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia; was in the ex- 
pedition to Holland in 1799, and was 
present in all the actions of that cam- 
paign ; in Minorca in 1800; and in the 
campaign in Egypt in 1801, where he 
was present at the siege and capitulation 
of Alexandria. 
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He was placed on half-pay, Oct. 25, 
1202; but from 1803 to 1805 served on 
the staff in England as Assistant Adju- 
tant-general. 

On the 6th of June, 1805, he was ap- 
pointed Lieut.-col. of the 32d foot ; was 
made Cvlonel in the army, July 25, 
1810; and served with the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s s army in Spain, until his pro- 
motion to the rank ef Major-general, 
June 4, 1813, when he was directed to 
return to England ; but his destination 
was on the same day changed, and he 
was attached to the Portuguese army 
under General Beresford. He command- 
ed a Portuguese brigade at the battles 
of Salamanca, Vittoria, Nivelle, Orthes, 
and Clarp, for which he was honoured 
with a Cross with one Clasp, and was 
appointed a Knight Commander of the 
Portuguese Order of the Tower and 
Sword, 

He subsequently served on the Staff 
at Canada, and at Malta; and was rais- 
ed to the rank of Lieut.-general, May 

7, 1825. 


ReaR- Apm. A. A. F. Evans, 

June6. In Jersey, Andrew Fitzher- 
bert Evans, esq. Rear-admiral of the 
Blue. 

This officer was made a Lieutenant, 
Dec. 1, 1789; and on May 4, 1796, when 
commanding the Spencer sloop of war, 
captured, after a brisk action off Bermu- 
da, la Volcan, a French corvette of 12 
guns, pierced for 16, and 95 men. His 
post commission bears date April 15, 
1796; and from that period until the 
peace of 1801, he commanded the Por- 
cupine of 24 guns, on the Halifax and 
Jamaica stations. We subsequently find 
him in the Zolus frigate, and Vanguard 
74, employed in the blockade off St. Do- 
mivgo, and various other services. ‘To- 
wards the close of 1810, he was removed 
from the superintendance of the Staple- 
ton depdt for prisoners of war, to be a 
resident Commissioner of the Navy at 
Bermuda, where he had a broad pendant 
flying on board the Ruby 64, in 1816 
and 1817. 

Mrs. Mattocks. 

June 25. At Kensington (where she 
had long resided), the once-celebrated 
comedian, Mrs. Mattocks. She was born 
about 1745. Her father, Mr. Hallam, 
was manager of Goodman’s Fields The- 
atre; her mother was related to Beard 
the famous singer; and her brother was 
the manager of a Theatrical company in 
America. Her father, in a dispute with 
Macklin, the celebrated Shylock, at a 
rehearsal, received so severe a wound in 
the eye from a walking-stick, that he 
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died on the spot. Macklin was tried at 
the Old Bailey, but acquitted, as it was 
deemed the effect of sudden passion. 

Receiving a superior education, Miss 
Hallam adopted the stage as a profession. 
All her early appearances were in sing- 
ing characters ; and she was the first 
Louisa in “* The Duenna.” She occa- 
sionally attempted tragedy, but with 
little success ; in performing the second 
character in Hoole’s tragedy of “ Cyrus,” 
she was completely thrown into the back 
ground by the fine acting of Mrs, Yates 
in Mandane, the heroine of the piece. 
Study and observation, however, induced 
her to attempt the sprightly parts of low 
comedy, such as abigails, citizens’ wives, 
&c. ; and in these she succeeded. The 
delicacy of her person, the vivacity of 
her temper, and a distinguishing judg- 
ment, all shewed themselves to advan- 
tage in this walk, and she rapidly became 
a great favourite. 

Miss Hallam stood thus high in the 
estimation of the publick, when Mr. Mat- 
tocks, of the same theatre, paid his ad- 
dresses to her. He was a vocal performer 
and a respectable actor. A mutual at- 
tachment appears to have ensued; and 
to avoid the opposition of the lady’s pa- 
rents, the lovers took a trip to France 
and were married, The union, however, 
was not a happy one. Still, notwith- 
standing various disagreements, when 
Mr. Mattocks, some years afterwards, 
became manager of the Liverpool The- 
atre, his wife performed there all the 
principal characters. The speculation 
proving unfortunate, Mrs. Mattocks re- 
engaged herself at Covent Garden, where, 
we believe, she held an uninterrupted 
engagement as an actress of first-rate 
celebrity in her walk, until ber final re- 
tirement from the stage, now more than 
twenty years ago. She took leave of the 
publick in the part of Flora, in “* The 
Wonder,” and after playing with all the 
freshness and spirit of a woman in her 
prime, retired amidst the warmest plaud- 
its of the house. 

Mrs. Mattocks possessed a good stage 
face and figure; and her broad stare, 
her formal deportment, her coarse co- 
mic voice, and her high colouring, en- 
abled her to give peculiar effect to the 
characters in which she excelled. In the 
delivery of the ludicrous epilogues of the 
Jate Miles Peter Andrews, which always 
required dashing spirit and the imitation 
of vulgar manners, she was eminently 
successful. She is understood to have 
been a great favourite of her late Ma- 
jesty, Queen Charlotte. She has left one 
daughter, the wife of Mr. Hewson, a 
barrister, who unfortunately lived only 
a few years after that uvion., 








Mrs. Warts. 

July 6. Near Durham, aged 35, Jane, 
wife of Capt. Watts, R.N. and sister-in- 
law of Stepben Eaton, esq. of Ketton 
Hall, co. Rutland. 

This accomplished lady was the young- 
est daughter of the late George Waldie, 
of Henderside on the banksof the Tweed. 
Near that beautiful stream her early 
fancy was inspired and nourisbed ; and a 
taste for elegant literature cultivated, 
in unison with the classic loveliness and 
recollections of that charmed ground. 
A richly poetical imagination, and a fine 
rit of intelligence were heightened and 
expanded by foreign travel; and her 
first publication was some very sensible 
“ Letters on Holland.”’ The publick are 
also indebted to this lady for the popu- 
lar work, entitled “Rome in the Nine- 
teenth Century,”’ and an attractive no- 
vel, entitled “ Continental Adventures,” 
published within a few weeks of her 
death. Mrs. Watts was married about 
three years ago, The loss of her only 
child cast a certain languor over her last 
production which did not belong to the 
former; but still it is bighly creditable 
to the abilities and feelings of the writer. 

Josern Asuton Watson, Eso. 

4ug.3. At Paris, after less than 24 
hours illness, occasioned by inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, aged 46, Joseph Ash- 
ton Watson, esq. of Marchmont-street, 
Burton-crescent, and eldest son of Mr. 
Watson, of Kettering. He had left this 
country about a fortnight before, on a 
tour of pleasare. This worthy and ami- 
able man was of a decided literary 
tarn, which, as he was disengaged from 
all business, agreeably filled up his lei- 
sure hours. He had latterly, greatly to 
the advantage of the members, devoted 
much of his time to the arrangement of 
the concerns of the Russell Institution, 
which owing to the neglect of a former 
officer, had run into confusion. He was 
also mainly instrumental in recommend- 
ing tothat literary Institution its present 
Librarian, who is so peculiarly fitted for 
the situation. Mr.Watson was an occa- 
sional Correspondent to this Miscellany. 
He has left a widow, with his aged pa- 
rents, to lament their loss ; but had no 
issue. 





Mr, W. H. Rei. 

June 3. Mr, William Hamilton Reid. 
There is perhaps no subject which excites 
a more lively interest in the human 
mind than the detail of the efforts made 
by unaided genius to surmount those 
obstacles which may have been opposed 
to its developement. In few instances, 
if in any, have these efforts of nature 
been so purely spontaneous, so little ex- 
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cited by friends, or assisted by circum- 
stances, as in the case of the subject of 
the present memoir, He was the son of 
persons occupying no higher station than 
domestics in the Duke of Hamilton’s 
family. In his early childhood he lost 
his father, and bis mother, after strug- 
gling a few years with poverty, sunk to 
the grave, and left ber only child an un- 
protected orphan. He had previously, 
through the Duke of Hamilton’s inte- 
rest, been placed in St. James’s paroehial 
school, and here, under the discipline of 
a merciless pedagogue, he received the 
first rudiments of education. His fa- 
vourite amusement was repairing to the 
different churches, to admire their in- 
ternal and external distinctions, and he 
received many severe floggings from his 
schoolmaster, in consequence of thus 
absenting himself, 

After the death of his mother he was 
humanely taken charge of by one of the 
parish officers, and treated by him with 
paternal kindness. This gentleman, 
struck, perhaps, by his superiority of 
appearance to the other boys of his 
rank, for 

** Our Edwia was no vulgar boy,” 
took him home, and declared his inten- 
tion of bringing him up to assist him in 
his counting-house ; but a female serv- 
ant, whose anger he excited by ridiculing 
her deformed lover, found means to 
blight his prospects, and in the end, by 
lies and artful insinuations, procured his 
dismissal. 

He was subsequently apprenticed to a 
silver-buckle-maker near Soho, and from 
that period he commenced his literary 
studies, Ail his pocket-money was ex- 
pended in books, and, after a long day 
of severe labour, half the short period 
allotted for his repose was frequently 
spent in reading, particularly history 
and poetry. Mr. Law's writings fell in 
his way, and he was long bewildered in 
the labyrinths of mystical divinity. 

After the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship he supported himself by working at 
his trade, occasionally writing various 
poetic trifles, which, by tbe advice of 
some friends who discerned their merit, 
he sent for insertion to the papers and 
magazines of the day. These produc- 
tions were mostly of a pensive cast, full 
of a plaintive sweetness, though some 
were of a humourous description. They 
attracted the attention of several literary 
characters, whose letters attest their 
opinion of the author, and a literary 
lady of no mean rank, in her Letters 
recently edited by Sir Walter Scott, 
speaks of bim by name as the child of 
nature and unaided genius. Thus re- 
ceiving praise, and in some instances 
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pecuniary remuneration, he was encou- 
raged in his literary career, and he next 
turned his attention to the acquirement 
of the French language, and from the 
peculiar construction of his mind was 
rapidly successful. About this period he 
undertook to supply various light arti- 
eles to a daily paper. He quitted his 
trade, which, from the change of fashion, 
was no longer productive , and from this 
time till the end of his life he supported 
himself respectably. by the labours of his 
pen. Having procured an engagement 
as French translator to a daily paper, 
he successively mastered the Italian, 
Spanish, and German tongues, without 
receiving a single lesson or assistance of 
any kind, except from books. He now 
extended his engagement to the transla- 
tion of the whole of these languages, 
and in a very short time the Portuguese 
was added. This employment neces- 
sarily confined him at home to await 
the arrival of the different mails. To 
fill up these intervals of leisure he com- 
menced the study of the learned lan- 
guages; the Greek and Hebrew he read 
so as to consult any author he wished 
to examine, and the Latin he could 
read and translate with accuracy. 

The speedy acquisition of a knowledge 
of Languages appeared to be a natural 
gift. The mode he adopted was that re- 
commended by Mr. Locke, and which is 
indeed the path marked out by Nature. 
He first attained a knowledge of the 
primary words, and then by means of a 
New Testament, or any easy and lite- 
ral translation, acquired the particles, 
and thus, having gained some insight 
into the construction of the language, 
ended with the Grammar, the acquisi- 
tion of which was now comparatively 
easy. Nor did he till the day of his 
death totally cease from adding occa- 
sionally to his vast store of learning; 
only a short time since he was busily 
engaged in an examination of the North- 
ern dialects. When the Post-office re- 
fused to supply the Newspapers with 
the Foreign Journals, except in their 
own translations, he was consequently 
deprived of his employment. He soon 
afterwards proposed to publish a volume 
of poems by subscription; they were ac- 
cordingly collected, but owing to differ- 
ent circumstances they did not appear, 
and they still remain in the hands of his 
widow. 

He however now produced his first 
prose volume, entitled ‘‘ The Rise and 
Dissolution of the Infidel Societies,’’ 
which, if it did not possess much merit 
in a Literary point of view, was cer- 
tainly of great service to the commu- 
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nity, by calling the attention of Govern- 
ment to a set of desperate enthusiasts, 
whose sole aim was to bring about a 
subversion of civil order and tranquillity. 
This work, and some communications 
which he made to Government, when 
shortly after engaged as Editor to a 
daily paper, procured him the notjce of 
Mr. Canning, and of the then Bishops 
of London and Durham; letters from 
whom now lie before the writer of this 
memoir, From the former gentleman 
he received a present of five pounds, all 
that, in the form of patronage, he ever 
received. The Bishop of London made 
him an offer of Ordination inthe Church, 
which his objection to subscribe to the 
Articles of Faith, and a strong inherent 
love of independence, induced him, con- 
trary to his interest, to refuse. 

He now turned his mind to the study 
of Topography, Biography, and General 
Literature. London and its antiquities 
afforded him ample scope for investiga- 
tion; and not a nook nor corner did he 
leave unexplored. A great mass of in- 
formation which he bad thus collected 
and designed to form a volume, remains 
in the hands of the present writer. 

In the latter end of 1810, about a 
year and a half after his marriage with 
the writer of this sketch, pecuniary losses 
induced him to apply to the Literary 
Fund, and he then received a handsome 
donation. His Literary Jabours were af- 
terwards more successful, and, though 
he had rather a large family, his circum- 
stances remained comfortable till within 
the last year or two of his life, when va- 
rious occurrences conspired to depress 
his spirits, and to cloud the evening of 
his days. He now again applied to the 
Literary Fund, and by that excellent In- 
stitution was again relieved from diffi- 
culties that pressed heavily upon him. 

Still his habitual cheerfulness, which 
had even extended to playfulness, re- 
turned no more; and, although he ap- 
peared in tolerable health, those about 
him perceived a marked difference in 
his manner; he, however, only com- 
plained of a cold and cough for about a 
week prior to his decease, the night 
preceding which he went to bed appa- 
rently well, having been out twice dur- 
ing the day. He slept uninterruptedly 
till about one in the morning. About 
five his speech failed; and at half-past 
seven he calmly breathed his last, hav- 
ing exceeded the period of life com- 
monly allotted to mankind. 

In his manners he was affable and 
unassuming, but avoiding general so- 
ciety, it was only by the few who knew 
him intimately that his merits could be 
appreciated. Of the most inflexible in- 
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tegrity himself, he was ever indulgent 
towards the faults of others. Even and 
placid in his temper, rational in bis en- 
joyments, and moderate in his wishes, 
though never a rich man, be may be 
classed, if we except perhaps the last 
year or two of his life, among the num- 
ber of happy men, and that entirely be- 
cause his pleasures were those of intel- 
lect, and consequently dependent only 
on himself. 
IsMAEL GIBRALTAR. 

Lately. Inaskirmish with the Greeks, 
the Turkish Admiral Ismael Gibraltar, 
who had a command in the Pacha of 
Egypt's fieet. He will be mach missed, 
and even regretted by the English tra- 
veller ; being as remarkable for his at- 
tachment to vur nation, as for his splen- 
did dress, and his constant good nature 
and open-bearted manners, 

A few years ago Ismael was sent on 
some mission to England, and sailed in 
a Turkish fmgate which be command- 
ed from, Constantinople. After a voy- 
age of two or three months, fur it was 
the longest and most. perilous he had 
ever undertaken, he arrived safely in 
the river, On landing, he sought out 
a place of refreshment and rest, but 
with little hope of finding one suited to 
his Oriental taste; and, after parading 
through severa! narrow and dirty streets, 
he at last entered the Hog in Armour in 
Wapping. and going into a parlour that 
was. well carpeted, and in whose chim- 
ney an excellent fire was blazing, he was 
quite delighted, and instantly squatted 
down on the floor, in his rich dress of 
light blue velvet, cashmere shawl, and 
Damascus sabre at his side, declaring he 
had no idea the Giaours were so well off. 
His long pipe, that. was brought by one 
of bis attendants, was instantly in use, 
and the volumes of smoke, the coffee, 
and the various paraphernalia, soon con- 
vinced the landlady that the stranger in- 
tended to monopolize the whole of her 
apartment, The next day he got into a 
hackney coach, and proceeded to present 
his letters of introduction at the West 
end of the town. The first was to the 
Duke of Kent, who, baving beard much 
of Ismael’s character, received him with 
the greatest kindness, and on his depar- 
ture asked at what hotel he lodged, that 
he niight have the pleasure of calling on 
him, and showing him all those atten- 
tions he would stand in need of in Lon- 
don. Ismael replied that he lodged at the 
Hog in Armour, where he shou!d feel 
great pleasure in seeing bis Royal High- 
ness. The Duke smiled at the simpli- 
city of the reply, and went early the fol- 
lowing morning in his carfiage to the 


quarters of the noble Turk, whom he 
brought off bodily, and saw him installed 
in a more stylish, if not more comfort- 
able, abode. 


a 
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At Genoa, the Kev. Rich. Buller, Rector 
of Lanreath, Cornwall, and Tavy, St. Mary, 
Devon, to which churches he was presented 
by John Buller, esq. in 1800 and 13907. 

At Snelsmore Houses Berks, after a short 
but severe illness, aged 62, the Rev. Wm. 
Dupré, of Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1786. The gentleman and the scholar 
were united in him, with the most uabound- 
ed benevolence. 

Ar Evesbatch Rectory, Heref. aged 67, 
the Rev. David Griffiths, Vicar of Kender- 
church, in that county, and of Norton, 
Radn. and for many years Curate of Eves- 
batch, and of Bishop’s, and Castle Frome, 
Som. He was presented to both his Vi- 
carages in 1808, to Norton by the King, 
and to Kenderchurch by the Earl of Oxford. 

At Salisbury, aged 63, the Rev. John 
Howard, of Irnham Hall, Lincolnshire, 

At his son’s, Farnham, near Knaresboro’, 
Rev. Ed. Lally, Rector of Clopton cum 
Crowdon, Camb. and Vicar of Whitegate, 
Cheshire. He was formerly Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge, where he took 
the degrees of B. A. 1766, M. A. 1769; he 
was presented to his rectory in the latter 
year by T. Gape, esq. and to Whitegate in 
1790 by Thos. Cholmondeley, esq. 

At Lawhitton, Devon, -the Rev. Chas. 
Marshall, Rector of that parish. He was 
of Exeter College, Oxford; M.A. 1795, 
and was presented to his living in 1798 by 
Dr. Courtenay, then Bishop of Exeter. 

The: Rev. John Wm. Moorbeck Sumner, 
Rector of Sutton, Suffolk, He was of 
Caius College, Cambridge, B. A. 1796. 

At Woolsthorpe Rectory, near Belvoir 
Castle, aged 74, the Rev. Leonard Towne, 
Vicar of Liddington cum Caldecot, Rutland, 
and of Brampton, Hunts. He was of Ema- 
nuel Coll. Camb. B. A. 1777, M. A. 1780; 
he was presented to Brampton in the latter 
year, and to Liddington in 1789, by the 
Prebendaries of those places in the Church 
of Lincoln. 

At Weobley, aged 72, the Rev. John Elis 
Troughton, Vicar of that parish, and Pre- 
bendary of Hereford. He was of Christ 
College, Camb. M. A. 1791; was presented 
to Weobley in 1790 by Dr Butler then Bp. 
of Hereford, and to the Prebend of Huat- 
ingdon in that Cathedral in 1823. 

March 17. At lodgings in Bath, aged 73, 
the Rev. John Collins, of Betterton, Berks, 
Vicar of Cheshunt, Herts. He was of 
Pembroke College, Oxford; M. A. 1774, 
and was presented to Cheshunt in 1788, 
by the late Marquis of Salisbury. 

July 6. The Rev.» Henry Winstanley, 
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Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, third 
son of the late Rev. Thomas Winstanley, 
D. D. Principal of St, Alban Hall. He 
took the degree of M. A. in 1918, 

July 20. The Rev, Edw. Mansfield, Vicar 
of Bisley, Gloucestershire. On the 11th 
inst. whilst going on an errand of mercy, to 
consult with a friend for the relief of the 
numerous poor in his parish, he was thrown 
from his gig, his leg was broken by com+ 
say fracture, and his head much bruised ; 

e lingered in great pain till the 20th, when 
he expired. He was formerly Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded B. A. 1803, M.A. 1806; and was 
presented to Bisley by the King in 1807. 

July 26. Aged 68, the Rev. Edmund 
Latter, for twenty years Rector of Great 
Warley, Essex. He was son of the Rev. 
Edmund Latter, M.A. and, as his father, 
was of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded B. A. 1779, M. A. 1782, B.D. 
1789, and was elected Fellow; aud by that 
Society he was presented to his living in 
1805. 

July 27. At Godmanchester, aged 70, 
the Rev. Matthew Holworthy, Rector of 
Elsworthy, Cambridgesh.; to which church 
he was admitted on his own presentation in 
1791. _ His son of the same names, took the 
degree of B. A. in 1810, as of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

July 28. At Syston, Leicestershire, aged 
70, the Rev. Henry Woodcock, Vicar of the 
adjoining parish of Barkby, and a magis- 
trate for Leicestersh. and Rector of Caythorp 
cum Frieston, Linc. This gentleman was 
the only child of the Rev, Thos. Woodcock, 
Vicar of Wiston and Kilby, Leic. by Chris- 
tina, dau. of — Fox, esq. of Burton Lati- 
mer, Northamptonshire; and through his 
paternal giandmother and great-grandmother 
was doubly descended through the families 
of Pochin, Dixie, Beaumont, and Faunt, 
from Henry Earl of Lancaster, grandson of 
King Henry III. He was born at Kilby, 
Aug. 12, 1755; was educated in Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of LL.B. in 1780, and was first presented 
in 1782 to the Rectory of Rotherby, Leic. 
by Sam.-Steele Perkins, esq. This he re- 
signed in 1783, on obtaining those of Roth- 
ley and Cossington, both in the same ce. 
and both in the presentation of Thos. Bab- 
ington, esq. of Temple Rothley. In 1784 
he resigned Cossington for Barkby, and in 
1783 Rothley for Caythorp, acquiring both 
the latter by the presentation of his cousin, 
William Pochin, esq. He married at Syston, 
in Nov. 1785, Anne, dau. of Joha-Whattoff 
Cleever, of that place, gent. by whom he 
had three sons and three daughters: John- 
William, Anne, George, Eleanor-Mary- 
Frances, Henry, and Mary-Christian. See 
the pedigree im the History of Leicester- 
shire, vol. ILI. p.-983. To the queries 
which Mr, Nichols issued on undertaking 
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that work, no answers were returaed so fully 
satisfactory as these of Mr. Woodcock for 
the parish of Barkby ; and his valuable com- 
munication is printed entize in the same vo- 
lume, pp. *6),>*66. 
DEATHS. 
Lonpow AND ITs‘ Exvirons. 

July 21. Aged 48, Louisa-Eliz. wife of 
Chas. Lambert, esq. of Fitzroy-square, and 
Osborne House, Isle of Wight. 


July 22. At Upper Clapton, aged s1, 
Mrs. A. Bridges. 
July 23. At Lambeth, aged 63, after a 


long and severe illness, Jonathan Young, 
esq. surgeon. 

In Tavistock-place, 
79, Mrs. Sarah Fern. 

July 24. Maria, wife of Wm. Hichens, 
esq. of Camberwell-grove. 

July 25. At Islington, aged 63, Thos. 
Wakefield, esq. 

At her son’s, in Hereules-buildings, Lam- 
beth, ared 87, Mrs. Lavenu. 

At North Brixton, aged 60, of a cancer 
in the tongue, Robert Bell, esq. for many 
years principal = OE and editor of the 
«© Weekly Dispatch.” In 13904 he pub- 
lished, in 8vo, ** A Description of the Con- 
dition and Manners of the Peasantry of Ire- 
land,” 

At Walworth, aged 66, Capt. James 
Moring, an elder brother of the Trinity 
House. 

July 26. At Mill-hill, aged 68, Thos, 
Clark, esq. a Magistrate of Middlesex. 

July 28. Tn Marsham-street, Westmin- 
ster, aged 40, John Morris, esq. late of the 
Audit Office. 

In Lincoln's Inn, aged 38, Spencer R. J. 
Lewin, esq. Commiss. of Bankrupts, eldest 
son of the Rev. Spencer J. Lewin, of Ifield, 
Sussex. 

Helen-Louisa, wife of James Denyer, 
esq. of Clarendon-square. 

In Gower-st. aged 47, Wm. Phillips, esq. 

July 30. Mary, wife of Wm. Shaw, esq. 
of Kentish Town. 

In Church-yard-row, Newington-butts, 
aged 83, Mr. Thomas King. 

Henry-Addington, third son of Thos,- 
Luther Lechmere, esq. of the Custom 
House, accidentally drowned while bathing. 

July 31. Io Nassau-street, Soho, Mrs. 
Alfred Cocker. 

At Highgate, Eliz. wife of James Kibble- 
white, esq. 

Aug. 4. At the Grosvenor Hotel, Lieut.- 
col. John Qtto Beyer. This officer entered 
the army as ensign in 81st Foot in 1782; 
he was appointed Lieut. of 105th, in 1788 ; 
Capt. 22d, Jan. 1, 1799; Major 26th, May 
30, 1805; in the 10th, June 10 that year; 
and brevet Lieut.-col, Jan. 1, 1813. He 
served two years and a half at the Cape of 
Good Hope; one year in the East Indies; 
on the Staff in England, as Major of Bri- 


Russell-square, aged 
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gade; and in Sicily, where he was present 
at the siege of Scylla. 

Aug. 5. In Cadogan-pl. Jas. Rosier, esq. 

At her mother’s, in Chesterfield-street, 
May-fair, Hannah, lady of Sir Jobn-Saun- 
ders Sebright, seventh Bart. of Besford, 
Wore. and M.P. for Hertfordshire. She 
was the only daughter and heiress of Rich. 
Crofts, of West Harling, Norf. esq.; was 
married Aug. 6, 1793; and had issue one 
son and eight daughters. 

Aug. 6. In James-street, Buckingham- 
gate, aged 73, Henry Bates, esq. of Denton, 

ussex. 

Aug.7. At the London Assurance House, 
Birchin-lane, aged 62, John Laurence, esq. 
brother of his Grace the Abp. of Cashell. 

At Clapham, Miss Astle, dau. of the late 
Thos. Astle, esq. Keeper of his Majesty’s 
Records. 

Aug. 8. In Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square, John Pillans, esq. solicitor, of Swaff- 
ham, Norfolk. 

Aug.9. In New Broad-street, in his 
19th year, Mr. Wm. Butler Phené, 

Aug. 11. Aged 41, Harriet, wife of Sir 
Gerard Noel Noel, bart. of Exton-park, 
Rutl. bart. and M. P. for that county. She 
was dau. of Rev. Joseph Gill, Viear of Scrap- 
toft, Leic. She became the second wife of 
Sir Gerard, May 4, 1823. 

Aug. 12. Frances, wife of Alfred Bat- 
son, esq. of Limehouse. 

Aug. 13. At Brixton, in a decline, aged 
20, Thos. Richard, son of Rev. R. W. Hood, 

Aug. 15. In Basinghall-street, aged 68, 
Mr. Henry Toppin. 

Aug. 17. Aged 81, John Smith, esq. 
of Sackville-street, Piccadilly 

Aug. 18. John Lister, esq. of Herne-hill. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 57, T. Payne, esq. 

Aug. 20. In Montague-street, Portman- 
square, aged $1, Mrs. Chambre, only sister 
of the late Sir Alan Chambre. 

Aged 82, the Right Hon. Lady Sarah, 
relict of the Hon. Col. Geo. Napier, Comp- 
troller of Army Accounts in Ireland, sixth 
son of Francis, fifth Lord Napier, and great- 
uncle of William-John, the present and sth 
Lord. She was born Feb. 14, 1745, the 
seventh dau. of Charles, 2d Duke of Lennox, 
by Sarah, dau. and co-heir of William, first 
Earl Cadogan; and was probably the last 
surviving great-granddaughter of King 
Charles II. On the 27th of August, 1781, 
she became the wife of Col. Napier, who 
died in 1804 (see vol. Lxxiv. 986), having 
had issue by her five sons and three daugh- 
ters. Of the former, three are Lieut.-colo- 
nels in the Army, one a Fellow of All Souls, 
Oxford, and one a Lieutenant R.N. Of 
the latter, two died young. 





Beprorpsuirs.—July 21. Mary Anne, 
wife of the Rev. T. G. Tyndale, Rector of 
Holton and Vicar of Woburn, and dau, of 
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late T. H. Earle, Esq. of Swallowfield-place, 
near Reading. 

Bucxs.—July 27. At Weston, aged 72, 
Sir George-Courtenay Throckmorton, sixth 
Bart. of Coughton, Warw. He was the se- 
cond surviving son of George Throckmor- 
ton, esq. (eldest married son of Sir Robert 
the fourth Bart.) and Anna-Maria, dau. of 
Wm. Paston, of Horton, Glouc. esq. He 
married, June 29, 1792, Catharine, only 
dau. of Thos. Stapleton, esq. of Carleton, 
co. York, but had no issue. In the same 
year, he took the name and arms of Cour- 
tenay, having inherited from his grandmo- 
ther the estates of the Courtenays of Mor- 
land, co. Devon. He succeeded his brother 
Sir John, the seventh Bart. in the title and 
estates, in Jan. 1819; and is succeeded by 
his brother Charles. 

Aug. 3. At Berry-hill, near Taplow, 
Capt. Wells, R.N. of Holme Wood, Hunts, 

CamsripGesuire.—-Aug. 2. In her 109d 
year, Anne, widow of Mr. Atherton, carver 
and gilder, of Cambridge. 

Cornwart.—Aug. 4. 
lay M.D. of Penzance. 

EVONSHIRE.—July 20. At Plymouth, 
Capt. the Hon. Robert Rodney, R. N. of 
the Dryad, brother to Lord Rodney. 

July 23. At Ham, near Plymouth, aged 
64, Geo. Collins, esq. 

Aug.1. At Budleigh Salterton, Eliz. 
wife of Ben. Blaydes, esq. and dau. of late 
George Knowsley, esq. 

Essex.—July 31. Aged 71, Frances, 
wife of Dan. Cloves, esq. of Woodford. 

Lately. George, son of Rev. Dr. Adams, 
Rector of Halstead. He was a law student, 
and highly respected. 

Aug. 4. Aged 76, Alex. Sparkhall, esq. 
of Richmond House, Plaistow. 

Aug.18. At Matching-green, aged 81, 
Benjamin Brain Quare, esq. 

GuoucestersHire, — July 22, Lieut. 
James Edgecombe, R. N. K. S. W. First 
Lieutenant of H. M. ship Gloucester; an 
officer of great merit, who had distinguished 
himself in the service of his country, and 
who was devotedly attached to his profession. 

At Cheltenham, aged 43, John Ponton, 
esq. of Uddens House, Dorset. 

July 27. At Bristol, Mary-Anne, wife 
of John Richardson, esq. late of Worle, So- 
merset, and dau. of Robert Poole, esq, of 
Bridgewater. 

July 31. At Cheltenham, of a decline, 
aged 48, John-Turner Whieldon, esq. late 
of Fenton, co. Stafford. 

Aug. 2. After a few hours illness, in his 
68th year, Wm.-Henry George, esq. of Ju- 
bilee Castle, near Gloucester. 

Aug. 15. At Cheltenham, Capt. C. H. 
Gibb, 23d Madras Light Infantry. 

Aug.17. At Clifton, in her 84th year, 
Mrs. Irvina Maxwell, sister of the late Sir 
David Maxwell, and aunt of the present Sir 
David, of Cardoness, co, Galloway,—a lady 


Aged 64, Hugh 
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distinguished for the most amiable manners, 
a solid understanding, and brilliant wit. 

Hants.— Aug. 1. Aged 18, William, 
eldest son of John Portal, esq. of Freefolk- 
house. 

Herts.—July 18. At Ware, aged 75, 
G. Cass, esq. malt-factor. 

Huntincponsuire.—July 18. At Hunt- 
ingdon, aged 27, Martha-Shirley, wife of 
the Rev. Henry A. Maule, and only dau. of 
the Rev. Wm. Rawes, of Houghton-le- 
Spring, Durham. 

July 16. At her son’s, in Huntingdon, 
aged 73, Mrs. Leslie. She had thoroughly 
performed the duties of an affectionate and 
pious mother to an only son, who was de- 
prived of his father in his infancy. This 
tribute is offered to her memory by that 
son, who will ever retuin the remembrance 
of her virtues as his sweetest consolation. 

Kent.—Ju/y 25. At Chatham, aged 28, 
Capt. Henry Robert Moorsom, of the sloop 
Jasper. He was son of Vice-Adm. Sir Ro- 
bert Moorsom, K. C. B. Commander in 
Chief of his Majesty's ships in the Medway, 
and brother of Capt. Moorsom, of the 
Prince Regent. He was a young officer of 
considerable promise; his remains were 
taken to Whitby in a vessel, and interred in 
Whitby church, near the graves of his an- 
cestors. 

July 25. -In the Circus, Greenwich, 
Katharine, wife of John French Burke, Esq. 

July 31. At Bromley-lodge, aged 75, 
Stewart Erskine, Esq. 

Aug. 6. At Belvidere, in Kent, in child- 
bed, aged 31, Maria-Elizabeth, Countess 
Gersdorf, only dau. of Gregory-William, 
present and 10th Baron Say and Sele, and 
Maria-Marrow, eldest dau. and coheiress of 
Sampson, late Lord Eardley. 

Aug. 7. Aged 64, Henry Meriton, Esq. 
of Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, 

At Margate, aged 69, Alexander Forbes, 
esq. of Upper Woburn-place. 

Aug.9. At Barming, Jane, wife of James 
Ellis, esq. 

Aug.11. In the New-road, Gravesend, 
aged 83, the wife of P, U. Lutterback, esq. 

Aug.13. Aged 77, John Lloyd, esq. of 
Belle Vue, Tunbridge-wells. 

Lancasuire.— July 25. At Sandowne, 
near Liverpool, George Littledale, esq. 

Aug. 2. At New-hall, aged 53, Sir Wm. 
Gerard, eleventh Bart. of Bryn. He suc- 
ceeded his brother Sir Robert, Aug. 26, 
1791, and mar. Sept. 14, that year, Anna- 
Maria, 2d dau. of the late Miles Stapleton, 
esq. of Drax. That lady died Sept. 13, 
1808, without issue; and Sir William is 
succeeded by his nephew Sir John. 

At Singleton-brook, near Manchester, 
aged 65, Geo. Augustus Lee, esq. of the 
house of Messrs. Phillips and Lee. 

Lincotnsuire. — Aug. 8. At Bourne, 
Tho. Rawnsley, esq. a Deputy-lieut. for 
that county. 
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Mipviesex.—July 28. Aged 54, The. 
Greenhill, esq. of Base-cottage, Little 
Stanmore, and late of Jamaica. 

July 29. Aged 75, Wm, Squire, esq. of 
Peterborough. 

Aug. 15. A® Staines, aged 58, Peter 
Verbeke, esq. late of Demerara 

Aug. 18. Mary, wife of L. B. Hollin- 
shead, of Stanwell, and of Hollinshead Hall, 
Lancashire, esq. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Aug. 1. At Clip- 
stone-house, Henry Coleman, esq. Lieut.- 
col. Leicestershire Yeomanry Cavalry. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—July 26. At Shore- 
stone, Henry Geo. Grey, esq. Dep. Assist. 
Comm. Gen. to the Forces. 

Oxrorpsuire.—July 21. Mary-Anne, 
wife of Rev. T, G. Tyndale, Rector of 
Holton. 

Aug. 12. At Nuneham Courtenay, aged 
29, Catherine, wife of Rev. James Baker. 

Sarorp.—May 23. At Shrewsbury, aged 
75, Mr. James Wilding, for many years 
master of the scheol at High Ercall. Hav- 
ing a poetic turn, and being fond of bell- 
ringing, he composed the mottos or inscrip- 
tions for the new bells at St. Chad’s and 
St. Alkmond’s churches, Shrewsbury, and 
for the two additional bells at High Ercall. 

July 27. At the Franciscan Friary, 
Shrewsbury, aged 52, Mr. John Straphen, 
architect. The handsome column erected 
to the honour of Lord Hill (engraved in 
vol. Ixxvii. ii. 393) was built under his 
superintendence; and the beautiful staircase 
added at his own expence. 

Aug.4. In Castle-street, Ludlow, aged 
upwards of 70, Catharine, widow of Rev. 
Edward Davenport, Rector of Chetton 
Glazeley and Deuxhall, Salop, and mother 
of the Rev. Edmund Sherrington Dave . 
vicar of Worfield, Salop, and one of the 
daughters of the Rev. Edmund Taylor, 
late rector of St. Nicholas in Worcester. 

Somerset.—July 27. At Bath, Anne 
Isabella, wife of the Rev. James Kevill, and 
only child of late Somerset Davies, Esq. of 
Croft Castle, Herefordshire. 

Aug. 23. In Rivers-street, Bath, aged 
76, Mary Elizabeth Sarah, widow of Robert 
Hoadly Ashe, D.D. of whom we this 
month give a short memoir in p. 181. 

Surrey.—/July 28. Arthur Baw. Bowles, 
of H. M. S. Dryad, third son of Humphry 
Bowles, esq. of Send Grove, Ripley. 

At Croydon, aged 68, Mary, wife of 
Samuel Brooke, esq. 

Aug.1. At Richmond, aged 77, Wm. 
Prentice, esqe 

Aug. 10. At Richmond, aged 13, Jane, 
third dau. of Rev. W. Bewsher, D. D 

Sussex.—July 30. At Brighton, R. Ire- 
monger, esq. His death has occasioned a 
vacancy in the representation of the Boro’ 
of Stafford, for which he was lately returned 
for the first time. 

Aug. 8 At Hastings, in ‘his .72d year, 
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Edw. Collins Ward, esq. The greatest part 
of his property situated in Sandhurst, Kent, 
will return, by will, into the hands of the 
original family of the Wards, who have in- 
herited property in that parish for the last 
four centuries. ag 

Warwicksnire.—July 25. At Radway, 
aged 71, Henrietta, rel. of F. S. Miller, esq. 

Aug. 11. At Edgbaston, Tho. Francis,esq, 

Wirts.— At Titherton, aged 74, the 
Rev. Lewis R. West, formerly Minister of 
the United Brethren in Bath, 

Wonrcestersuire. —July 27. At Digla- 
house, near Worcester, aged 65, Major-gen. 
Simons, of the Madras Establishment. 

Yorksuire.—July 18. At Woodlands, 
Anna, relict of Wm. Elmsall, esq. of Thorn- 
hill. 

July 20. Aged 75, Mr. Shout, of York, 
architect and stonemason, who directed the 
repairs of the venerable cathedral for 40 
years past. 

Aged 66, the Rev. John Nelson, of 
Sheffield, for many years a zealous preacher 
in the Wesleyan Methodist connexion, grand- 
son of the celebrated John Nelson, whose 
extraordinary journal displays such great 
zeal in preaching during the earlier days 
of Methodism. 

July 21. At Middleham, James Ewbank, 
esq. sen. of Soberhill, near Northallerton. 

July 22. At her house without Mickle- 
gate-bar, York, aged 79, the Right Hon. 
Lady Mary Stapleton, aunt to the present 
Earl of Abingdon, and relict of Miles Sta- 
pleton, of Clints, Yorkshire, esq. 

July 31. At Hawsker, near Whitby, 
aged 23, the wife of Mr. A. Stephenson, 
attorney-at-law; she had been only three 
months married. 

At West Witton, aged 45, Thomas Ea- 
ton, Esq. of Chelsea, and formerly of Scor- 
ton, near Catterick. 

Lately. At Neasham-hall, near Darling- 
ton, aged 71, Wm. Wrightson, esq. 

At Low Dunsforth, near Boroughbridge, 
aged 102, Charles Stephenson. At the 
age of 30 he was married, and has left a 
daughter 72 years of age. He possessed 
the use of his hreulties until the last. 

August 1. Aged 25, Elizabeth-Mary, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. G. J. Davies. M.A. 
Curate of Holy Trinity, Hull, and Incum- 
bent of Sutton. 

At Anlaby, aged 17, Sophia Frances, only 
child of Wm. Voase, esq. 

At Sutton, aged 91, Mr. Wm. Roxby. 

4ug.7. Aged 28, Jane, eldest dau. of 
Chas. Brown, esq. of Leeds. 

Jane, wife of Major Hepe, of Knutsford. 

Aug. 8. Aged 21, at Headingley, near 
Leeds, the wife of Mr. O'Callaghan, of the 
Theatres Royal York and Hull, and dau. of 
Mr. Goldfinch, of Hull. 

4ug.9. At Ripon, aged 68, Mary, wife 
Rev. R. Pool, and dau. of late Rev. James 
Godmond, Vicar of Howden, 


[Aug. 


Aug. 11. Aged 65, Mr. Wilkinson of 
York, member of the Common Council for 
Monk Ward. 

Aug. 13. At Hotham House, aged 85, 
Hannah, relict of Rev. Rich. Gee. 

Wates.—Aug. 11. Grace, fifth dav. of 
Rev. Rich. Prichard, Dinam and Rector of 
Llangair, Anglesea. 

Scot.ano.—July 12. At Edinburgh, 
Elizabeth, relict of Gen. Colin Mackenzie, 
and third dau. of late Roderick Mackenzie, 
esq. of Redcastle, Rosshire. 

July 23. At the age of 113 years, Hugh 
Shaw. Till within the last eighteen months 
he every Saturday walked to Paisley and 
returned, walking altogether about seven 
miles, While he was able to go about, 
he had no other means of support than what 
he collected by begging from door to door. 
He left strict charges, that, as he never re- 
ceived, when living, any aid from the parish, 
so he should be buried without their help, 
even if without a coffin. His funeral was 
attended by a party of the 42d regt. (in 
which he had served), and by a number of 
respectable inhabitants of Paisley. 

Aug. 4. In her 42d year, Louisa, wife of 
Mr. Ryder, manager of the Caledonian The- 
atre, Edinburgh, and eldest dau. of Mr. Gald- 
finch. Of eleven chidren seven survive her. 

Aug. 5. At Langton House, Berwick- 
shire, the Right Hon. Lady Eliz. Gavin, 
sister to the Earl of Lauderdale. She was 
the second dau. of James late and 7th Earl, 
and Mary, dau. and coh, of Sir Tho. Lamb, 
bart. She was married to David Gavin, esq. 
of Langton, in March 1770, and was mo- 
ther of the present Countess of Breadalbane. 

Aug. 11. At Cowhill, near Dumfries, 
aged 88, Geo. Johnston, esq. of that place. 

Lately. At Tulliebole-house, Kinross- 
shire, the lady of the Rev. Sir Henry Mon- 
crieff Wellwood, Bart. of Tulliebole. 

Asroap.—June 26. At Paris, M. Jean 
Thomas Thiebault, an architect of consider- 
able talent and reputation. He was born in 
the department of the Upper Marne, Nov. 
20, 1757. A long residence at Rome, 
where he sedulously studied the remains of 
antiquity, contributed much toward that 
correct taste which, combined with sim- 
plicity and propriety, he displayed in his 
works. The palaces of Neuilly, Malmaison, 
and Bourbon Elysée, are indebted to him for 
many beautiful embellishments. He was 
invited to Holland, where he was commis- 
sioned to repair the Stadt-house of Amster- 
dam, the palace of the Hague, and other 
edifices. M.Thiebault has left an import- 
ant work on Perspective, which he was pre- 
paring for publication at the time of his 
decease. 

June 27. At St. Omer, after three days 
illness, the wife of Col. Watson, R. Art. 

June 29. On his passage from the West 
Indies, George, youngest son of late Wm. 
Henry Goldwyer, esq. of Bristol. 
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June 29. On his passage from the West 
Indies, George, youngest son of late Wm. 
Henry Goldwyer, esq. of Bristol. 

July 3. At Jamaica, aged 23, Mary- 
Anne, eldest dau. of lute T. Prince, esq. of 
that island, and of Widcomb-crescent, Bath. 

July 14. At Autwerp, aged 49, John 
Brettell, esq. late of Brownhills, Staffordsh, 

Lately. At Sisieux, Lieut. Francis Jack- 
son, R.N, 

At Lille, aged 45, Chas. Rousselle, the 
famous Athletic, called the Hercules of the 
North. His combination of muscular force 
with agility was very extraordinary, Artists 
considered his form to be equal in develope- 
ment to the Hercules Farnese, and fre- 
quently tock him as a model. In this way 
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he stood to Bosio for his Alcides destroying 
the Hydra ; and our Royal Academy pre- 
sented him with a superb gold medal. 

On his passage to St. Helena, Brigadier- 
Gen. Morrison, who commanded the Arra- 
can division, son of the late Gen. Morrison, 
of Worcester. 

Of a fever, at Calcutta, J. R. Knight, 
esq. second son of the late Rev. B. Knight, 
Vicar of Tewkesbury. He was commander 
of the 49th regiment of Bengal Native In- 
fantry, at Arracan. 

In Russia, Karamsin, one of the most 
distinguished writers that country has pro- 
duced. His historical works have spread 
his fame throughout Europe. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 26, to Aug. 25, 1826. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 164] 50and 60123 
Males - 745 148: Males - 755 — Sand10 52] 60and 70° 97 
Females - 738 } 8 | Females - rua yao? 3 J} 10and20 60| 70 and 80 98 

Whereof have died under two yearsold 501 3 20 and 30 100 | 80 and 90 39 
a 80 and 40 123 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 1d. per pound. 


90 and100 6 
40 and 50 134 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH'CORN which governs Importation, 
trom the Returns ending Aug. 12. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
& d. s @ s «& 
57 2 32 1 27 3 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s d. s @ s d. 
43 6 46 6 57 3 





PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Aug. 21, 46s. to 55s. 
PRICE OF HOPS, Aug. 21. 


Kent Bags ......... 111. 0s. to 13, 0s. | Farnham(seconds)... 122. Os. to 151. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ....... 104. Os. to 12/. Os. | Kent Pockets......... 12/. Os. to 141. Os. 
Te ccneqeevsnceeves - 101. 10s. to 121. 128. | Sussex.......cccccsceces 112, Os. to 12. 12s. 
Farnham (fine)...... 161. Os. to 280 Gs. | Hesen...ccccrcccccccocee 224, 282. 6 19% 398. 





AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, 19 Aug. 30s. 6jd. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


Straw 11. 16s. 


St. James's, Hay 61. 6s. 
Straw 2. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Aug. 21. 


With nonsmmentinceereaces 4s. Od. to 4s. 10d. 
eS eeeee 3S ©68d. to 48. 8d, 
WH ccsktensccckens ececces SS 4640. to St. 4d. 
a imation 3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. 


Clover 7/. 0s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5l. 5s. 
Clover 6l. 16s. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


BAD cceacencigunaniincetinn 4s. 4d. to 5s. 6d. 
Head of Cattle at Market Aug. 21 : 

BIEN <ssnsetnens 2239 «©6@Calves 256 

Sheep .......eeeee 23,490 Pigs 120 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 21, 24s. Od. to 36s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 41s. 6d. Yellow Russia 35s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 80s. 0d. Curd 84s.—CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 








THE PRICES of Canat Suares, &c. in August 1826, at the Office of Mr. M. Ramer, 





Auctioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 25, Threadneedle-street, 
London.—Leeds and Liverpool, 380/.—Birmingham, 260/.— Warwick and Birmingham, 
2451. —Neath, 320/.—Monmouth, 195/.—Ellesmere, 104/.—Grand Junction, 266/.— 
Regent’s, 30/.—Kennet and Avon, 24/.—West India Dock Stock, 186/.—London Dock 
Stock, 83/, 10s.—Globe Insurance, 136/.—Atlas, 7/. 15s.—Hope, 4/. 10s.—Rock Life 
Assurance, 3/. 2s;—East London Water Works, 105/—London Bridge Annuities, 55/.— 
Pheenix Gas, 30J.; paid 7/. discount. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From July 26, to Aug. 25, 1826, both inclusive. 















































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahreuh it’s Therm. 
38 513. |l ee .(.i 
Sais 8| 3 ea Barom.| Weather. Sls 3 S 3 |Barom.| Weather. 
eS lo.s| x | mim pts e5lo S| 5 |S -slin. pts. 
As|ea|* |=2\) Az|os| * jzz/ 
July ° ° ° Aug. ° ° ° | 
26 | 63 | 68 | 56 || 30, 32 fair | 11 | 62 | 64 | 59 || 29, 88/rain 
27 | 60 | 67 }:60 » 33 fair 12 | 60 | 67 | 56 || 30, 05! fair 
28 | 63 | 69 | 61 » 27 fair 13 | 61 | 71 | 62 >» 18) fair 
29 | 65 | 71 | 61 9 15 fair 14 | 65 | 71 | 61 || 29, 95 [fair 
so | 70 | 78 | 74 > 10\fine | 15 | 66 | 73 | 61 || 30, 10/fair 
31 | 75 | 81 | 69 » 05/fine (thund.)|| 16 | 65 | 70 | 60 || 29, 94/showers 
A.l | 70 | 78 | 68 » 10}cloudy | 17 | 61 | 72 | 65 || 30, 12/fair 
2} 69 | 74 {| 69 , 02/cloudy [atn|) 18 | 68 | 76 | 62 » 30) ifine 
3 | 67 | 70 | 67 |} 29, 9@'el.,h.r.,t.&1.|, 19 | 69 | 80 | 69 » 29) ifine 
4 | 68 | 70 | 64 || 30, 03! ‘cloudy | 20 | 74 | 81 | 65 > 02 fine 
5 | 60 | 67 | 61 » 05) icloudy | 21 | 61 | 70 | 61 || 29, 98 /fair 
6 | 64 | 72 | 64 > 10 fair 22 | 65] 71 | 61 > 94/|fair 
7 | 65 | 73 | 65 2 19) fair 23 | 64 | 71 | 65 » 73\cloudy 
s | 69 | 75 | 62 ».10 fair | 24 | 64 | 72 | 65 > 76\fair, r.atn. 
9 | 65 | 74] 65 || 29, 96'cl., h.r, at nj) 25 | 68 | 73 | 65 > 71 /fa., b,t.,8.e. 
10 | 67 | 71 | 61 » 95 fair | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From July 28, to August 28, both inclusive. 
¥ Auais,.ta.ea- 24 .a si 4 
Si42| 58 1°23 Resi es i Sales] 8 |B. Bills x. Bills 
Smal &e | £8 |R=(RS) 2s S=153 3 a) § 10002, | 500/, 
= fe a? |e 2m + ie + < = 
28/200 |774 877% | 84% 84§\90g 33) 934/$ pm)19$ 18 20 pm,|12 11 pm.{11 13pm. 
29/2004|73§ $774 e4-— 859/934 3] 94 |——|194 | 20 pm. |1214 pm./12 14 pm. 
$1)2004/78§ + 4|784 73 845/934 4} 944|§ pm|19$ |18 20 pm.|13 15 pm./13 15 pm, 
1)2004|784 #$|77§ 8) 85§| 84g/93§ ¥| 944; ——/——/19 20 pm.|14 16 pm./14 16 pm. 
2/201 |78§ §| 784 | 864 85493 4 94§|1 pm|19§ [20 22 pm./1618 pm.|17 19 pm. 
3\203 | 79§ |78§ 3 864] 86 |93§ 43) 943/§ pm|194 |-———-/16 18 pm./15 18 pm, 
4\202 | 794 |784 - 9} 87 | 86$\93g 4%) 9554/3 pm/19§ |24 26 pm.|18 20 pm./18 20 pm. 
5|2024/793 $/79§ s3/—| 869/943 4 193 21 18pm./21 18 pm. 
7\203 \79§ 41783 9 86g/94$ 9) 95 |} pmli9g 25 27 pm.|17 18 pm.|17 19 pm. 
8/2024) 80} |79$ ¥] 89 | 874/95 9) 954;——/194 [27 30 pm./1718pm.|17 18 pm. 
9}——|795 4783 9) 874) 87 |95 43 954/——|198 31 30 pm.|18 19 pm./18 19 pm, 
10)202 |794 478g | 863/ 86394 4) 954, ——/194 [2930 pm.|1917 pm./19 17 pm. 
nL —i794 9\78§ 4) 874] S64io4h F}—) 194 | 30 pm. {18 15pm.|17 18 pm. 
12/794 3\78§ | 864 864/944 5) j\——|19§ |29 26 pm.|16 15 pm./16 15 pm. 
14\2024|79§ 4/784 4\——| 86§.94§ 4) 953——\194 | 26 pm. |1614pm./14 16 pm. 
15|2024'79§ §/78§ §| 863 86$|944 3| 95 | 194 |24 22 pm./14.15 pm.|14 15 pm. 
16/2024! 794 §78§ 4) 864 86491949 | |19§ |2422 pm.|14 15 pm.14 15 pm. 
17/2024/794 4/783 4/ 863) 864/943 4) 954 § pm! 19 |23 25 pm.{14 16 pm.|14 16 pm. 
18\—|79§_ 78g @| 87 | 868/94¢ @ 954-199 | 93 pm. |1517pm.|15 17 pm. 
19\——|_ 794 |78§ g\——| 863.944 4) 954. hod 25 24 pm.|16 18 pm.|16 18 pm. 
21/203 |79$ gi78g 4 869194§ 4} 954'3 pm 198 --|17 18 pm./17 18 pm. 
22\2023;794 #1783 4] 87 | 86$.94$ ¥| 955 1198 |25 24 pm.j17 18 pm.|17 19 pm. 
23/203 |794 4/784 g| 87 | 864\94§ 3) 955.2 pm/!9% |25 24 pm/1719pm.|17 19 pm. 
25|203 94 rel $| 874) 864.948 4) 95§ ——/19§ |25 24 pm.|18 19 pm.|18 19 pm. 
26/2034|794 Weed —| 8691945 3) 95§ ——|19§ |26 25 pm.|1819 pm.|18 19 pm. 
28 79$804|793 4/——/ 87 |94§ 5$| 95% 3 pmi19% le4 25 pm.|18 17 pm.|17 19 pm. 








India Stock, Aug. 4, 2305. 
South Sea Stock, July 28, 85. 





Aug. 


9,231. Aug. 19, 231. Aug. 23, 2324. 


Aug. 2, 85g. Aug. 3,86. Aug. 10,853. Aug. 17, 86}. 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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